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ADVERTISEMENT. 

fc  Few  books  have  been  perufed  by  me  with 
greater  pleafure  than  his  Improvement  of  the 
Mind , of  which  the  radical  principles  may  in- 
deed be  found  in  Locke’s  Gonduft  of  the  Under- 
fianding'y  but  they  are  fo  expanded  and  ramified 
by  Watts  3 as  to  confer  on  him  the  merit  of  a 
work  in  the  higheft  degree  ufeful  and  pleafmg. 
Whoever  has  the  care  of  inflruding  others,  may 
be  charged  with  deficience  in  his  duty  if  this 
book  is  not  recommended,” 

Dr.  Johnfori’s  Life  of  Dr.  Watts , 
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PREFACE. 


IN  the  laft  page  of  the  Treatife  of  Logic 
which  I publithed  many  years  ago,  it  is 
obferved,  that  there  are  feveral  other  things 
which  might  affift  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  and  its  improvement  in  knowledge, 
which  are  not  ufually  reprefented  among 
the  principles  or  precepts  of  that  art  or 
fcience.  Thefe  are  the  fubjeCts  which 
comoofe  this  book;  thefe  are  the  fenti- 
ments  and  rules,  many  of  which  I had  tnen 
in  view,  and  which  I now  venture  into  pub- 
lic light. 

The  prefent  Treatife,  if  it  may  affume 
the  honour  of  that  name,  is  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  remarks  and  directions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  in  ufeful  know- 
ledge. It  was  collected  from  the  obfer  va- 
rious which  I had  made  on  my  own  ftudies. 
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and  on  the  temper  and  fentiments,  the 
humour  and  conduct  of  other  men  in  their 
purfuit  of  learning,  or  in  the  affairs  of 
life;  and  it  has  been  confiderably  afhfted 
by  occafional  collections  in  the  courfe  of 
my  reading,  from  many  authors  and  on 
different  fubjeCts.  I confefs,  in  far  the 
greateft  part  1 ftand  bound  to  anfvver  for  the 
weaknelfes  or  defects  that  will  be  found 
in  thefe  papers,  not  being  able  to  point  to 
other  writers,  whence  the  twentieth  part 
of  them  is  derived. 

The  work  was  compofed  at  different 
times,  and  by  flow  degrees.  Now  and 
then  indeed  it  fpread  itlelf  into  branches 
and  leaves  like  a plant  in  April , and  ad- 
vanced feven  or  eight  pages  in  a week  ; and 
fomctimes  it  lay  by  without  growth,  like  a 
vegetable  in  the  winter,  and  did  not  in- 
creafe  half  fo  much  in  the  revolution  of 
a year. 

As  thefe  thoughts  occured  to  me  in 
reading  or  meditation,  or  in  my  notices  of 
the  various  appearances  of  things  among 
mankind,  they  were  thrown  under  thole 
heads  which  make  the  prefent  titles  of 
the  chapters,  and  were  by  degrees  reduced 
to  fomething  like  a method,  fuch  as  the 
fubject  would  admit. 

On  thefe  accounts  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  fame  accurate  order  fhould  be 
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obferved  either  in  the  whole  book,  or  in  the 
particular  chapters  thereof,  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  fyflem  of  any  fcience,  whole 
fcherne  is  projected  at  once.  A book 
which  has  been  twenty  years  a writing, 
may  be  indulged  in  fome  variety  of  Eyle 
and  manner,  though  I hope  there  will  not 
be  found  any  great  difference  of  fentiment 
for  wherein  I had  improved  in  later  years 
beyond  what  I had  firE  written,  a few  dallies 
and  alterations  have  corrected  the  miEakes  : 
and  if  the  candour  of  the  reader  will  but 
allow  what  is  defective  in  one  place,  to  be 
fupplied  by  additions  from  another,  I hope 
there  will  be  found  a fufficient  reconcilia- 
tion of  what  might  feem  at  firE  to  be  fcarce- 
ly  confiEent. 

The  language  and  drefs  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments  is  fuch  as  the  prefent  temper  of 
mind  dictated,  whether  it  were  grave  or 
pleafant,  fevere  or  fmiling.  If  there  has 
been  any  thing  expreffed  with  too  much 
feverity,  I fufpect  it  will  be  found  to  fall 
upon  thofe  fneering  or  daring  writers  of  the 
age  againE  religion,  and  againE  the  chrif- 
tian  fcherne,  who  feem  to  have  left  reafon, 
or  decency,  or  both  behind  them  in  fome  of 
their  writings. 

The  fame  apology  of  the  length  of 
years  in  compoling  this  book,  may  ferve 
alfo  to  exxufe  a repetition  of  the  fame  fen- 
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timents  which  may  happen  to  be  found  in 
different  places  without  the  author’s,  de- 
fign  ; but  in  other  pages  it  was  intended,  fo 
that  thofe  rules  for  the  condudt  of  the 
underftanding  which  are  mod:  neceffary, 
fhould  be  fet  in  feveral  lights,  that  they 
might  with  more  frequency  and  more  force 
imprefs  the  foul.  I fhall  be  diffidently  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  good  humour  and  lenity  of 
my  readers,  if  they  will  pleafe  to  regard 
thefe  papers  as  parcels  of  imperfedtfketches, 
which  were  defigned  by  a fudden  pencil, 
and  in  a thoufand  leifure  moments,  to  be 
one  day  collected  into  landfkips  of  fome 
little  profpedts  in  the  regions  of  learning, 
and  in  the  world  of  common  life,  pointing 
cut  the  faired  and  mod  fruitful  fpots,  as 
well  as  the  rocks  and  wilderneffes,  and 
faithlefs  morafies  of  the  country.  But  I 
feel  age  advancing  upon  me,  and  my  health 
is  infufficient  toperfedt  what  I had  defigned, 
to  increafe  and  amplify  thefe  remarks,  to 
confirm  and  improve  thefe  rules,  and  to  il- 
luminate the  feveral  pages  with  a richer 
and  more  beautiful  variety  of  examples. 
The  fubjedt  is  aimed  endlefs,  and  new 
writers  in  the  prefent  and  in  following 
ages  may  dill  find  diffident  follies,  weak- 
nefies  and  dangers  among  mankind,  to  be 
reprefented  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  guard 
youth  againd  them. 
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These  hints,  fuch  as  they  are,  I hope 
may  be  rendered  home  way  ufeful  to  per- 
fons  in  younger  years,  who  will  favour 
them  with  a perufal,  and  who  would  feek 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  underftand- 
ings  in  the  early  days  of  life.  Perhaps 
they  may  find  fomething  here  which  may 
awake  a latent  genius,  and  direCt  the  flu- 
dies  of  a willing  mind.  Perhaps  it  may 
point  out  to  a fludent  nowand  then,  what 
may  employ  the  mofl  ufeful  labours  of  his 
thoughts,  and  accelerate  his  diligence  in 
the  molt  momentous  enquiries.  Perhaps 
a lprightly  youth  may  here  meet  with 
fomething  to  guard  or  warn  him  againfl 
miftakes,  and  withhold  him  at  other  times 
from  thofe  purfuits  which  are  like  to  be 
fruitlcfs  and  difappointing. 

Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that  in  our  age 
feveral  of  the  ladies  purfue  fcience  with 
fuccefs  ; and  others  of  them  are  defirous  of 
improving  their  reafon  even  in  common 
affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  the  men  : yet  the 
characters  which  are  here  drawn  occa- 
lionally,  arc  almoft  univerfally  applied  to 
one  fex  ; but  if  any  of  the  other  fhall  find  a 
character  which  fuits  them,  they  may  by  a 
fmall  change  of  the  termination  apply  and 
ahume  it  to  themfelves,  and  accept  the  in- 
flruCtion,  the  admonition,  or  the  applaufe 
which  is  defigned  in  it. 

T HERE 
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There  is  yet  another  thing  which  it  is 
necefTary  my  reader  £hould  be  informed 
of  but  whether  he  will  call  it  fortunate  or 
unhappy,  1 knew  not.  It  is  fufficiently 
evident  that  the  book  con  fill's  of  two  parts : 
the  firll  lays  down  remarks  and  rules  how 
we  may  attain  ufeful  knowledge  ourfelves ; 
and  the  fecond,  how  we  may  beft  commu- 
nicate it  to  others.  Thefe  were  both  de- 
ligned  to  be  printed  in  this  volume  : but  a 
manufeript  which  hath  been  near  twenty 
years  in  hand,  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to 
allow  of  fuch  difference  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing, lo  many  lines  altered,  fo  many  things 
interlined,  and  fo  many  paragraphs  and 
pages  here  and  there  inferted,  that  it  was 
not  eafy  to  compute  the  number  of  fheets 
.that  it  would  make  in  print  : and  it  now 
appears,  that  the  remarks  and  rules  about 
the  communication  of  knowledge  being 
excluded  here,  they  mu  ft  be  left  to  another 
volume  ; wherein  will  be  contained  various 
obfervations  relating  to  methods  of  in- 
ftrudlion,  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  it,  the 
way  of  convincing  other  perfons,  of  guard- 
ing youth  again  ft  prejudices,  of  treating 
and  managing  the  prejudices  of  men,  of 
the  ufe  and  abufc  of  authority,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  various  things  in  which 
children  and  youth  ftiould  be  inftrudted, 
of  their  proper  bufinefs  and  diverlions,  and 
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of  the  degrees  of  liberty  and  reftraint 
therein,  &c.  Of  all  which  I had  once  de- 
ligned  a more  complete  treatife ; but  my 
years  advancing,  I now  defpair  to  finifh  it. 

The  efiays  or  chapters  on  thefe  fubjedts 
being  already  written,  if  I am  favoured  with 
a tolerable  degree  of  health,  will  be  put  to 
the  prefs,  when  the  favourable  acceptance 
of  this  JirJi  part  (hall  give  fufhcient  en- 
couragement to  proceed. 
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The  Firft  PART. 

Directions  for  the  Attainment  of  ufeful 

Knowledge. 


INTR  0 D UCTION. 

NO  man  is  obliged  to  learn  and  know 
every  thing  $ this  can  neither  be 
fought  nor  required,  for  it  is  utterly  im- 
poffible  : yet  all  perfons  are  under  fome 
obligation  to  improve  their  own  under- 
Jiandingy  other  wife  it  will  be  a barren  de- 
fart, or  a foreft  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  brambles,  Univerfal  ignorance  or 
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infinite  errors  will  overfpread  the  mind, 
which  is  utterly  neglected  and  lies  with- 
out any  cultivation. 

Skill  in  the  fciences  is  indeed  the  bu- 
finefs  and  profeflion  but  of  a fmall  part  of 
mankind  j but  there  are  many  others  placed 
in  fuch  an  exalted  rank  in  the  world,  as 
allows  them  much  leifure  and  large  op- 
portunities to  cultivate  their  reafon,  and 
to  beautify  and  enrich  their  minds  with 
various  knowledge.  Even  the  lower  or- 
ders of  men  have  particular  callings  in 
life,  wherein  they  ought  to  acquire  a juft 
degree  of  ik ill,  and  this  is  not  to  be  done 
well  without  thinking  and  redfoning  about 
them. 

The  common  duties  and  benefits  of  fo- 
ciety,  which  belong  to  every  man  living, 
as  we  are  focial  creatures,  and  even  our 
native  and  neceftary  relations  to  a fami- 
ly, a neighbourhood,  or  a government, 
oblige  all  perfons  whatfoever  to  ufe  their 
reafoning  powers  upon  a thoufand  occa- 
fions ; every  hour  of  life  calls  for  l'ome 
regular  exercife  of  our  judgment  as  to 
times  and  things,  perfons  and  addons ; 
without  a prudent  and  dilcreet  determi- 
nation in  matters  before  us,  we  fhall  be 
plunged  into  perpetual  errors  in  our  con- 
dud.  Now  that  which  ftiould  always  be 
pradifed,  muft  at  fome  time  be  learnt. 

Be. 
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Besides,  every  fon  and  daughter  of 
Adam  has  a moft  important  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  a life  to  come,  and  therefore  it  is 
a matter  of  the  higheft  moment  for  every 
one  to  underftand,  to  judge,  and  to  reafon 
right  about  the  things  of  religion.  It  is 
in  vain  for  any  to  fay,  we  have  no  leijure 
or  time  for  it . The  daily  intervals  of  time, 
and  vacancies  from  neceffary  labour,  to- 
gether with  the  one  day  in  feven  in  the 
Chriftia n world,  allows  fufficient  time  for 
this,  if  men  would  but  apply  themfelves  to 
it  with  half  as  much  zeal  and  diligence  as 
they  do  to  the  trifles  and  amufements  of 
this  life  ‘ and  it  would  turn  to  infinitely 
better  account* 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  the  neceffary  duty 
and  the  interefl  of  every  perfon  living  to 
improve  his  underjtanding , to  inform  his 
judgment , to  treafure  up  ufeful  knowledge , 
and  to  acquire  the  fkill  of  good  reafomng , as 
far  as  his  flation,  capacity  and  circum- 
ftances  furnifh  him  with  proper  means  for 
it.  Our  miftakes  in  judgment  may  plunge 
us  into  much  folly  and  guilt  in  pradtice. 
By  adting  without  thought  or  reafon,  we 
difhonour  the  God  that  made  us  reafon- 
able  creatures,  we  often  become  injurious 
to  our  neighbours , kindred  or  friends , and 
v/e  bring  fin  and  mifery  upon  ourfelves : 
For  we  are  accountable  to  God  our  judge 
for  every  part  of  our  irregular  and  miJlaken 
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eondudt,  where  he  hath  given  us  fufficient 
advantages  to  guard  againd  thofe  mif- 
takes. 

It  is  the  defign  of  Logic  to  give  this  im- 
provement to  the  mind,  and  to  teach  us 
the  right  ufe  of  reafon  in  the  acquirement 
and  communication  of  all  ufeful  knowledge  ; 
though  the  greated  part  of  writers  on  that 
iubject  have  turned  it  into  a compofltion 
of  hard  words,  trifles  and  fubtiltics  for 
the  mere  ufe  of  the  fghools,  and  that  on- 
ly to  amufe  the  minds  and  the  ears  of 
men  with  empty  founds,  which  flatter 
their  vanity,  and  puff  up  their  pride  with 
a pompous  and  glittering  fhew  of  falfe 
learning ; and  thus  they  have  perverted  the 
great  and  valuable  defign  of  that  fcience. 

A few  modern  writers  have  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  the  honour  of  Logic , flnce 
that  excellent  author  of  the  Art  of  Think- 
ing led  the  way  : among  the  red  I have 
prelumed  to  make  an  attempt  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  a treatife  publifhed  feveral  years 
ago,  wherein  it  was  my  condant  aim  to 
aflld  the  reafoning  powers  of  every  rank 
and  order  of  men,  as  well  as  to  keep  an 
eye  to  the  bed  intered  of  the  fchools  and 
the  candidates  of  true  learning.  There  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  mijlakes  we 
are  expofed  to  in  our  conception,  judgment 
and  reafoning ; and  pointed  to  the  various 
Jprings  of  them.  I have  alio  laid  down 
I many 
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many  general  and  particular  rules  how  to 
elcape  error,  and  attain  truth  in  matters 
of  the  civil  and  religious  life,  as  well  as 
in  the  fciences. 

But  there  are  feveral  other  cbfervations 
very  pertinent  to  this  purpofe,  which  have 
not  fallen  fo  djredtly  under  any  of  thofe 
heads  of  difcourl'e,  or  at  leall  they  would 
have  fwelled  that  treatife  to  an  improper 
fize  ; and  therefore  I have  made  a diftindt: 
colledlion  of  them  here  out  of  various 
authors,  as  well  as  from  my  own  obfer- 
vation,  and  let  them  down  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

The  learned  world  who  has  done  fo 
much  unmerited  honour  to  that  logical 
treatife,  as  to  receive  it  into  our  two  fiou- 
rilhing  univerlities,  may  poifibly  admit 
this  as  a fecond  part  or  fupplement  to  that 
treatife.  And  1 may  venture  to  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  if  the  common  and  the  bufy 
ranks  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  fcholar 
and  the  gentleman,  would  but  tranfcribe 
fuch  rules  into  their  underftanding,  and 
pradtife  them,  upon  all  occafions,  there 
would  be  much  more  truth  and  knowledge 
found  among  men  ; and  it  is  reafonable 
to  hope  that  jujlice , virtue  and  goodnefs 
would  attend  as  the  happy  confequents. 
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General  Rules  for  the  Improvement  oj 
Knowledge*. 

' I 

I.M.T^EEPLY  poflefs  your  mind 
with  the  vajl  importance  of  a 
good  judgment , and  the  rich  and  ineflima- 
ble  advantage  of  right  reafoning.  Review 
the  Inftances  of  your  own  mifcondudt  in 
Life  ; think  ferioufly  with  yourfelves  how 
many  follies  and  forrows  you  had  efcaped, 
and  how  much  guilt  and  mifery  you  had 

Erevented,  if  from  your  early  years  you 
ad  but  taken  due  pains  to  judge  aright 
concerning  perfons,  times  and  things. 
This  will  awaken  you  with  lively  vigour  to 
addrefs  yourfelves  to  the  work  of  im- 
proving your  reafoning  powers,  and  feiz- 
mg  every  opportunity  and  advantage  for 
that  end. 

II.  Rule.  Consider  the  weakne/J'es , 
frailties  and  miflakes  of  human  nature  in 
general,  which  arife  from  the  very  confti - 

tution 

* Though  the  molt  of  thefe  following  rules  are  chiefly 
addrefled  to  thofe  whom  their  fortune  or  their  ftation  re- 
quire to  addict  themfelves  to  the  peculiar  improvement  of 
their  minds  in  greater  degrees  of  knowledge,  yet  every 
one  who  has  leifure  and  opportunity  to  be  acquainted, 
with  fuch  writings  as  theje,  jnay  find  fomething  among 
them  for  their  own  ufe. 
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tut  ion  oj  a foul  united  to  an  animal  body,  and 
iubjedted  to  many  inconveniencies  thereby. 
Confider  the  many  additional  weaknefles, 
miftakes  and  frailties  which  are  derived 
from  our  original  apoflacy  and  fall  from  a 
fate  of  innocence  -,  how  much  our  powers 
of  understanding  are  yet  more  darkened, 
enfeebled,  and  impoled  upon  by  our  fenfes, 
our  fancies,  and  our  unruly  paffions,  &c. 
Confider  the  depth  and  difficulty  of  many 
truths,  and  the  flattering  appearances  of 
falfuood,  whence  aril'es  an  infinite  variety  of 
dangers  to  which  we  are  expofed  in  our 
judgment  of  things.  Read  with  greedinefs 
thole  authors  that  treat  of  the  dodtrine 
of  prejudices,  prepqffeflions  and  fprings  of 
error,  on  purpofe  to  make  your  foul 
watchful  on  all  fides,  that  it  fuffer  not  itfelf 
as  far  as  pofiible  to  be  impofed  upon  by  any 
of  them.  See  more  on  this  fubjedt,  Logic 
Part  II.  Chap.  3.  and  Part  III.  Chap.  3. 

III.  Rule.  A slight  view  of  things  fo 
momentous  is  not  fufficient.  You  Should 
therefore  contrive  and  pradtife  fome  proper 
methods  to  acquaint  yourfelf  with  your  own 
ignorance,  and  to  imprefs  your  mind  with 
a deep  and  painful  fenfe  of  the  low  and 
imperfedt  degrees  of  your  prefent  know- 
ledge, that  you  may  be  incited  with  la- 
bour and  adfivity  to  purfue  after  greater 
rneafures.  Among  others  you  may  find 
fome  fuch  methods  as  thefe  fuccefsful. 

B 4 j.'Take 
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1 . Take  a wide  furvey  now  and  then  of 
the  vail  and  unlimited  regions  of  learn- 
ing. Let  your  meditations  run  over  the 
names  of  all  the  iciences,  with  their  nu- 
merous branchings,  and  innumerable  par- 
ticular themes  of  knowledge  ; and  then 
reflect  how  few  of  them  you  are  acquainted 
with  in  any  tolerable  degree.  The  moll 
learned  of  mortals  will  never  find  occa- 
lion  to  ad:  over  again  what  is  fabled  of 
Alexander  the  Great , that  when  he  had 
conquered  what  was  called  the  Raftern 
World,  he  wept  for  want  of  more  worlds 
to  conquer.  The  worlds  of  fcience  are 
immenfe  and  endiefs. 

2.  Think  what  a numberlefs  variety  of 
qnefions  and  difficulties  there  are  belong- 
ing even  to  that particular  fcience , in  which 
you  have  made  the  greateft  progrefs,  and 
how  few  of  them  there  are  in  which  you 
have  arrived  at  a final  and  undoubted  cer- 
tainty ; excepting  only  thole  quellions  iq 
the  pure  and  Jimple  mathematics,  whole 
theorems  are  demonllrable  and  leave  fcarce- 
ly  any  doubt ; and  yet  even  in  the  purfuit 
of  lome  few  of  thefe,  mankind  have  been 
flrangeiy  bewildered. 

3.  Spend  a few  thoughts  fometimes  on 
the  puzzling  enquiries  concerning  vacuums 
and  atoms,  the  dodlrine  of  infinites,  indi- 
vijibles  and  mcommen fur able s in  geometry, 
wherein  there  appear  lome  infolvable  diffi- 
culties : 
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culties  : do  this  on  purpofe  to  give  you  a 
more  fendble  impredion  of  the  poverty  of 
your  underdanding,  and  the  imperfedtion 
of  your  knowledge.  This  will  teach  you 
what  a vain  thing  it  is  to  fancy  that  you 
know  all  things;  and  will  indrudt  you  to 
think  modedly  of  your  prefent  attainments, 
when  every  dajt  of  the  earth  and  every 
inch  of  empty  fpace  furmounts  your  under- 
flanding  and  triumphs  over  your  prefump- 
tion.  Arithmo  had  been  bred  up  to  ac- 
counts all  his  life,  and  thought  himfelf  a 
complete  matter  of  numbers.  But  when  he 
was  pudied  hard  to  give  the  fquare  root 
of  the  number  2,  he  tried  at  it,  and  la- 
boured long  in  millennial  fradtions,  until 
he  confeded  there  was  no  end  of  the  en- 
quiry; and  yet  he  learnt  fo  much  modedy 
by  this  perplexing  quedion,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  fay,  it  was  an  imfojjible  thing.  It 
is  fome  good  degree  of  improvement  when 
we  are  afraid  to  be  politive. 

4.  Read  the  accounts  of  thofe  vafl 
treafures  of  knowledge , which  fome  of  the 
dead  have  po defied,  and  fome  of  the  liv- 
ing do  podefs.  Read  and  be  adon idled  at 
the  almoft  incredible  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  fcience.  Acquaint  your- 
felves  witli  fome  perfons  of  great  learning , 
that  by  converfe  among  them,  and  compar- 
ing yourlelves  with  them,  you  may  acquire 
a mean  opinion  of  your  own  attainments. 
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and  may  be  thereby  animated  with  new 
zeal,  to  equal  them  as  far  as  poffible,  or  to 
exceed:  thus  let  your  diligence  be  quick- 
ned  by  a generous  and  laudable  emulation. 
If  Vanillus  had  never  met  with  Scitorio  and 
Polydes , he  had  never  imagined  himfelf  a 
mere  novice  in  Philofophy,  nor  ever  fet 
himfelf  to  ffcudy  in  good  earned:. 

Remember  this,  that  if  upon  fome  few 
fuperficial  acquirements  you  value,  exalt 
and  fwell  yourfelf  as  tho’  you  were  a man 
of  lear?iing  already , you  are  thereby  build- 
ing a mod:  unpayable  barrier  againft  all 
improvement ; you  will  lie  down  and  in- 
dulge idlenefs,  and  red:  yourfelf  contented 
in  the  midfl  of  deep  and  daameful  igno- 
rance. Multi  ad  fcientiam  pervenij/'ent  fi  fe 
illuc  pervenife  non  putafcnt. 

IV.  Rule.  Presume  not  too  much  upon  a 
bright  genius , a ready  cwity  and  good  parts , 
for  this  without  labour  and  fludy  will  ne- 
ver make  a man  of  knowledge  and  wif- 
dom.  This  has  been  an  unhappy  tempta- 
tion to  perfons  of  a vigorous  and  gay  fan- 
cy to  defpife  learning  and  fludy.  They 
have  been  acknowledged  to  diine  in  an  af- 
fembly,  and  fparkle  in  difcourfe  upon 
common  topics,  and  thence  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  abandon  reading  and 
labour,  and  grow  old  in  ignorance  ; but 
when  they  had  loft  the  vivacities  of  ani- 
mal nature  and  youth,  they  became  flu- 
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pid  and  fottifh  even  to  contempt  and  ri- 
dicule. Lucidas  and  Scintilla  are  young 
men  of  this  damp  : they  fliine  in  con- 
versation, they  fpread  their  native  riches 
before  the  ignorant;  they  pride  themfelves 
in  their  own  lively  images  of  fancy,  and 
imagine  themfelves  wife  and  learned ; but 
they  had  bell  avoid  the  prefence  of  the  Jkil- 
ful  and  the  tejl  of  reafoning  ; and  I would 
advife  them  once  a day  to  think  forward  a 
little,  what  a contemptible  figure  they  will 
make  in  age. 

The  witty  rnen  fojmetimes  have  fenfe 
enough  to  know  their  own  foible , and 
therefore  they  craftily  fnun  the  attacks  of 
argument,  or  boldly  pretend  to  defpife 
and  renounce  them ; becaufe  they  are  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  in- 
wardly confefs  t)ieir  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  Jkill  of  reafoning , 

V.  Rule.  As  you  are  not  to  fancy  your- 
felf  a learned  man  becaufe  you  are  bleffed 
■with  a ready  wit,  fo  neither  muff  you  ima- 
gine that  large  and  laborious  reading,  and  a 
Jlrong  memory,  can  denominate  you  truly 
W ife . 

What  that  excellent  critic  has  deter- 
mined when  he  decided  the  queftion, 
whether  wit  of  fludy  makes  the  bell 
poet,  may  well  be  applied  to  every  fort 
of  learning 
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■Ego  nec  fiudium  fine  divite  vend 
Ne  crude  quid  profit,  video , ingenium : alter  ius 

Pc 

Altera  poficit  op  cm  res , £?  conjurat  amice . 

Hor.  de  Art.  Poet. 

Thus  made  Englifh : 

Concerning  poets  there  has  been  conteft. 
Whether  they’re  made  by  art,  ox  nature  heft: 
But  if  I may  prefume  in  this  affair. 

Among  the  reft  my  judgment  to  declare. 

No  art  without  a genius  will  avail. 

And  parts  without  the  help  of  art  will  fail : 
But  both  ingredients  jointly  muft  unite. 

Or  verfie  will  never  peine  with  a tranficen - * 
dent  light , Oldham, 

It  is  meditation  and  ftudious  thought, 
it  is  the  exercife  of  your  own  reafon  and 
judgment  upon  all  you  read,  that  gives 
good  fenfe  even  to  the  beft  genius,  and 
affords  your  underftanding  the  trueft  im- 
provement. A boy  of  ftrong  memory 
may  repeat  a whole  book  of  Euclid,  yet  be 
no  Geometrician ; for  he  may  not  be  able 
perhaps  to  demonftrate  one  fingle  theo- 
rem. Manor ino  has  learnt  half  the  bible 
by  heart,  and  is  become  a living  concor- 
dance and  a fpeaking  index  to  theological 
folios,  and  yet  he  underftands  little  of 
divinity. 


A well 
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A well  furniihed  library  and  a capacious 
memory,  are  indeed  of  lingular  ufe  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  mind;  but  if  all 
your  learning  be  nothing  elfe  but  a mere 
amadment  of  what  others  have  written, 
without  a due  penetration  into  their  mean- 
ing, and  without  a judicious  choice  and 
determination  of  your  own  fentiments,  I 
do  not  fee  what  title  your  head  has  to  true 
learning  above  your  J, helves . Though  you 
have  read  Philofophy  and  Pheology,  Morals , 
and  Metaphysics  in  abundance,  and  every 
other  art  and  fcience,  yet  if  your  memory 
is  the  only  faculty  employed,  with  the 
negledt  of  your  reasoning  powers , you  can 
j uflly  claim  no  higher  character  but  that 
of  a good  hifiorian  of  the  fciences. 

Here  note,  Many  of  the  foregoing  ad- 
vices are  more  peculiarly  proper  for  thofe 
who  are  conceited  of  their  abilities,  and 
are  ready  to  entertain  a high  opinion  of 
themfelves.  But  a modeft  humble  youth 
of  a good  genius,  fhould  not  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  difcou raged  by  any  of  thefe 
confiderations.  They  are  defigned  only 
as  a lpur  to  diligence,  and  a guard  againfl 
vanity  and  pride. 

VI.  Rule.  Be  not  fo  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  a life  of  learning  is  a life  of  lazinefs 
and  eafe  : dare  not  give  up  yourfelf  to  any 
of  the  learned  profeffions  unlefs  you  are 
refolved  to  labour  hard  at  fudy , and  can 

make 
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make  it  your  delight  and  the  joy  of  your 
life,  according  to  the  motto  of  our  late 
Lord  Chancellor  King. 

Labor  ipfe  voluptas. 

It  is  no  idle  thing  to  be  a fcholar  indeed. 
A man  much  addicted  to  luxury  and  plea- 
fure,  recreation  and  paflime,  fhould  never 
pretend  to  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
fciences,  unlefs  his  foul  be  fo  reformed 
and  refined  that  he  can  tafte  all  thefe  en- 
tertainments eminently  in  his  clofet,  a- 
mong  his  books  and  papers.  Sobrino  is  a 
temperate  man  and  a philofopher,  and  he 
feeds  upon  partridge  and  pheafant,  venifon 
and  ragouts,  and  every  delicacy,  in  a grow- 
ing under  flan  ding,  and  a ferene  and  heal- 
thy foul,  though  he  dines  on  a difh  of 
fprouts  or  turnips.  Languinos  loved  his 
eafe,  and  therefore  chofe  to  be  brought  up 
a fcholar ; he  had  much  indolence  in  his 
temper,  and  as  he  never  cared  for  fludy, 
he  fills  under  univerfal  contempt  in  his 
profeffion,  becaufe  he  has  nothing  but  the 
gown  and  the  name. 

VII.  Let  the  hope  of  new  difeoveries, 
as  well  -as  the  fatisfadlion  and  pleafure  of 
known  truths,  animate  your  daily  induftry. 
Do  not  think  learning  in  general  is  arrived 
at  its  perfection , or  that  the  knowledge  of 
any  particular  fubjedl  in  any  fcience  can- 
not be  improved,  merely  becaufe  it  has  lain 
five  hundred  or  a thoufand  years  without 

im- 
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improvement.  The  prefent  age,  by  the 
bleffing  of  God  on  the  ingenuity  and  di- 
ligence of  men,  has  brought  to  light  fuch 
truths  in  natural  philofophy,  and  fuch 
difcoveries  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
as  leemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 
But  may  not  there  be  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons  in 
every  fcience  ? You  fhould  never  defpair 
therefore  of  finding  out  that  which  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  found,  unlefs  you  fee  fome- 
thing  in  the  nature  of  it  which  renders  it 
unfearchable,  and  above  the  reach  of  our 
faculties. 

Nor  fhould  a fiudent  in  divinity  ima- 
gine that  our  age  is  arrived  at  a full  under- 
flanding  of  every  thing  which  can  be  known 
by  the  fcriptures.  Every  age  fince  the  re- 
formation hath  thrown  fome  further  light 
on  difficult  texts  and  paragraphs  of  the 
bible,  which  have  been  long  obfcured  by 
the  early  rife  of  antichrifi::  and  fince  there 
are  at  prefent  many  difficulties,  and  dark- 
nefles  hanging  about  certain  truths  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  and  fince  feveral  of  thefe 
relate  to  important  dodtrines,  fuch  as  the 
Origin  of  Sin,  the  Fall  of  Adam,  the  Perfon 
of  C hr  if l,  the  Blefed  Trinity,  and  the  Decrees 
of  God,  See.  which  do  flill  embarrafs  the 
minds  of  honefl  and  enquiring  readers, 
and  which  make  work  for  noify  contro- 
verfy : it  is  certain  there  are  feveral  things 
in  the  bible  yet  unknown  and  not  fuffici- 
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ently  explained,  and  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  fome  way  to  folve  thefe  difficulties,  and 
to  reconcile  thefe  feeming  contradictions. 
And  why  may  not  a iincere  fearcher  of 
truth  in  the  prefent  age,  by  labour,  dili- 
gence, ffudy,  and  prayer,  with  the  befl 
ule  of  his  reafoning  powers,  find  out  the 
proper  folution  of  thofe  knots  and  per- 
plexities which  have  hitherto  been  unfol- 
ved,  and  which  have  afforded  matter  for 
angry  quarrelling  ? Happy  is  every  man 
who  fhall  be  favoured  of  Heaven,  to  give 
a helping  hand  towards  that  introduction 
of  the  bleffed  age  of  light  and  love. 

VIII.  Do  not  hover  always  on  the  furface 
of  things , nor  take  up  fuddenly  with  mere 
appearances  ; but  penetrate  into  the  depth 
of  matters,  as  far  as  your  time  and  cir- 
cumflances  allow,  efpecially  in  thofe  things 
which  relate  to  your  own  profeffion.  Do 
not  indulge  yourfelves  to  judge  of  things 
by  the  firit  glimpfe,  or  a lhort  and  fuper- 
ficial  view  of  them  ; for  this  will  fill  the 
mind  with  errors  and  prejudices,  and  give 
it  a wrong  turn  and  ill  habit  of  thinking, 
and  make  much  work  for  retraClion.  Su- 
bito  is  carried  away  with  title  pages,  fo 
that  he  ventures  to  pronounce  upon  a large 
ottavo  at  once,  and  to  recommend  it  won- 
derfully when  he  had  read  half  the  Preface. 
Another  volume  of  controversies  of  equal 
fize,  was  difcarded  by  him  at  once,  becaufe 
it  pretended  to  treat  of  the  Trinity,  and  yet 

he 
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he  could  neither  find  the  word  effence  nor 
Jubfifiencies  in  the  1 2 firft  pages : but  Subito 
changes  his  opinions  of  men  and  books  and 
things  fo  oiten,  that  nobody  regards  him. 

As  for  thofe  fciences,  or  thofe  parts  of 
knowledge,  which  either  your  profeffion, 
Voui  leifuie,  your  inclination,  or  your  in- 
capacity, forbid  you  to  purfue  with  much 
application,  or  to  fearch  far  into  them,  you 
mufc  be  contented  with  an  hiJloHcal and/z/- 
perficial  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  pre- 
tend to  form  many  judgments  of  your  own 
on  thofe  fubjeCts  which  you  underhand 
very  imperfectly. 

IX.  (>nce  a day,  efpecially  in  the  early 
yeais  of  life  and  ftudy,  call  yourf elves 
to  an  account  what  new  ideas , what  new 
proportion  or  truth  you  have  gained , what 
further  confirmation  of  .known  truths , and 
what  advances  you  have  made  in  any  part  of 
knowledge  • and  let  no  day  if  podible  pafs 
away  without  fome  intellectual  gain:  fuch 
a courfe  well  purfued,  muft  certainly  ad- 
vance us  in  ufeful  knowledge.  It  is  a wife 
proverb  among  the  learned,  borrowed  from 
the  lips  and  practice  of  a celebrated  pain- 
ter, nulla  dies  fine  lined  • let  no  day  pals 
without  one  line  at  lealt  : and  it  was  a 
lacred  rule  among  the  Pythagoreans , that 
they  fhould  every  evening  thrice  run  over 
the  actions  and  affairs  of  the  day,  and  ex- 
amine what  their  conduct  hath  been,  what 

C they 
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they  had  done,  or  what  they  have  negledted ; 
and  they  allured  their  pupils,  that  by  this 
method  they  would  make  a noble  progress 
in  the  path  of  virtue-. 

V7W0V  z~'  o fiy.xa-i  ±*o vcf^'dcr9nf- 

Jlfiv  tuj'j  tr/u » Tfi?  exetcf.oi  BmhQsfv. 

II,  vafsQv*  ; n y *pt|*  ; ti  /*«•  ? 

Tawr*  <72  t»:s  $«us  *P»td$  *«? 

A'tjr  let  foft  f umber  clofe  your  eyes 
Before  youve  recollected  thrice 
Fhe  train  of  actions  thro ' //t  r/j_y  .* 

JVh  ere  have  my  feet  chofe  out  the  Hbay  ? 
What  have  I learnt,  where'er  I've  been. 
From  all  I've  heard,  from  all  I've  feen  f 
What  know  I more  that's  worth  the  know- 
ing f 

What  have  I done  that's  worth  the  doing  t 
What  have  I fought  that  I Jhould  Jhun  t 
What  duty  have  I left  undone ; 

Or  into  what  new  follies  run  f 
Fhefe  f elf -enquiries  are  the  road 
Flat  leads  to  virtue  and  to  God. 

I would  be  glad  among  a nation  of 
Chrijiians,  to  find  young  men  heartily  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  what  this  heath  m 
writer  teaches. 

X.  Maintain  a conftant  watr- 
times  againft  a dogmatical  fjoirit 
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;Our  affent  to  any  proportion  in  a firm 
tipd  unalterable  manner,  till  you  have  fome 
iii  m and  unalterable  ground  for  it,  and 
till  you  have  arrived  at  fome  clear  and  fure 
evidence;  till  you  have  turned  the  propo- 
iition on  all  Tides,  and  fearched  the  matter 
through  and  through,  fo  that  you  cannot  be 
miflaken.  And  even  where  you  may  think 
you  have  full  grounds  of  alfurance, ' be  not 
too  early,  nor  too  frequent  in  exprefling  this 
alfurance  in  too  peremptory  and  pofitive  a 
manner,  mmembenng  that  human  nature 
is  always  liable  to  mi  Hake  in  this  corrupt 
and  feeble  Hate.  A dogmatical  fpirit  has 
many  inconveniencies  attending  it:  as, 

^ • di  flops  the  ear  agaT.nfl  all  flurther  rea - 
fining  upon  that  fubjedt,  and  fhuts  up  the 
mind  from  all  farther  improvements  of 
knowledge.  If  you  have  refolutely  fixed 
your  opinion,  though  it  be  upon  too  flight 
and  infufficient  grounds,  yet  you  will  Hand 
determined  to  renounce  the  HrongeH  reafon 
brought  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  grow 
obftinate  againft  the  force  of  the  cleared: 
argument.  Pofltivo  is  a man  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  has  often  pronounced  his  afiu- 
mnce  of  the  Carteflan  vortexes  : laid  year 
fome  further  light  broke  in  upon  his  un- 
derflanding,  with  uncontrollable  force,  by 
reading  fomething  of  mathematical  philofo- 
phy;  yet  having  afferted  his  former  opini- 
ons in  a mod  confident  manner,  he  istempt- 
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cd  now  to  wink  a littl*  again  ft  tne  tiuth, 
or  to  prevaricate  in  his  diicourie  upon  to, at 
iubjedt,  left  by  admitting  conviction,  he 
ill  on  id  expofe  himfelf  to  the  neceffity  of 
con  felling  his  former  folly  and  mi  flake ; 
and  he  has  not  humility  enough  for  that. 

2.  A dogmatical  fpirit  naturally  leads 
us  to  arrogance  of  mind , and  gives  a man 
fome  airs  in  convention,  which  are  too 
haughty  and  aifuming.  Audens  is  a man 
of  learning,  and  very  good  company,  but 
his  infallible  affurance  renders  his  carnage 


fometimes  infupportable.  . 

?.  A dogmatical  Jpvmt  inclines  a man  to 
he  Senior  ions  of  his  neighbours.  Every  one 
of  his  opinions  appears  to  him  written  as 
it  were  with  fun-beams,  and  he  grows  an- 
grry  that  his  neighbour  does  not  fee  it  in 
the  fame  light.  He  is  tempted  to  dildain 
his  correfpondents  as  men  of  a low  and 
dark  under  flan  ding,  becaufe  they  will  not 
believe  what  he  does.  Furio  goes  farther 
in  this  wild  track,  and  charges  thofe  who 
ref ufe  his  notions,  with  wilful  obftinacy 
and  vile  hypocrify  ; he  tells  them  boldly, 
that  they  refill  the  truth,  and  fin  againfl 
their  confidences. 

These  are  the  men,  that  when  they 
deal  in  controverfy,  delight  in  reproaches. 
They  abound  in  toiling  about  cihjurdity 
and  ftupidity  among  their  brethren  : they 

call  the  imputation  of  herefy  and  nonfenje 

plenti- 
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plentifully  upon  their  antagonifts  ; and  in 
matters  of  fa c red  importance,  they  deal  out 
their  anathemas  in  abundance  upon  chril- 
tians  oetter  than  themlelvres  • thev  denounce 
damnation  upon  their  neighbours  without 
eitner  juffice  or  mercy,  and  when  they 
pronounce  fentences  of  divine  wrath  a- 
gainf:  fuppofed  heretics,  they  add  their 
own  human  fire  and  indignation.  A dog- 
math!  in  religion  is  not  a great  way  off 
from  a bigot,  and  is  in  high  danger  of 
growing  up  to  be  a bloody  perfecutor. 

XL  1 hough  caution  and  flow  alien t will 
guard  you  againf!  frequent  mi  drakes  and 
retractions,  yet  you  fhould  get  humility  and 
courage  enough  to  retraSl  any  miftake , and 
t'onfefs  an  error  : frequent  changes  are  to- 
kens of  levity,  in  our  firfl  determinations ; 
yet  you  fhould  never  he  too  proud  to 
change  your  opinion,  nor  frighted  at  the 
name  of  a changeling . Learn  to  fcorn  thofe 
vulgar  bugbears  which  confirm  foolifh  man 
in  his  own  miitakes,  for  fear  of  being  charged 
with  incondrancy.  I confefs  it  is  better 
not  to  judge,  than  to  judge  fal fly  - and  it 
is  wider  to  with-hold  our  silent  till  we  fee 
complete  evidence  • but  if  we  have  too 
fuddenly  given  our  a dent,  as  the  wifeit 
man  does  fometimes,  if  we  have  profeffed 
what  we  find  afterwards  to  lie  falfe,  we 
fhould  never  be  afhamed  nor  afraid  to  re- 
nounce a miflake.  That  is  a noble  efiay 
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that  is  found  among  the  Occafional  Papers, 
to  encourage  the  world  to  prabtife  retrac- 
tions ; and  I would  recommend  it  to  the 
perufal  of  every  fcholar  and  every  chrif- 
tian. 

XII.  He  that  would  raife  his  judgment 
above  the  vulgar  rank  of  mankind,  and 
learn  to  pafs  a juft  fentence  on  perfons  and 
things,  muft  take  heed  of  a fanciful  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  a humorous  conduct  in 
his  affairs.  Fancy  and  humour  early  and 
conftantly  indulged,  may  expedt  an  old  age 
over-run  with  follies. 

The  notion  of  a humonrift  is,  one  that  is 
greatly  pleafed  or  greatly  difpleafed  with 
little  things,  who  fets  his  heart  much  up- 
on matters  of  very  l'mall  importance,  who 
has  his  will  determined  every  day  by  trifles, 
his  adlions  feldom  directed  by  the  reafon 
and  nature  of  things,  and  his  paflions  fre- 
quently railed  by  things  of  little  moment. 
Where  this  practice  is  allowed,  it  will  in- 
fenfibly  warp  the  judgment  to  pronounce 
little  things  great,  and  tempt  you  to  lay  a 
great  weight  upon  them.  In  fhort,  this 
temper  will  incline  you  to  pafs  an  unjuft 
value  on  almoft  every  thing  that  occurs ; 
and  every  ftep  that  you  take  in  this  path  is 
juft  fo  f.  r out  of  the  way  to  wifdom. 

XIII.  For  the  fame  reafon  have  a care 
of  trifiing  with  things  important  and  momen- 
tous, or  of  J porting  with  things  awful  and 

[acred; 
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f acred : do  not  indulge  a fpirit  of  ridicule, 
as  fome  witty  men  do  on  all  occafions  and 
fubjedfs.  This  will  as  unhappily  bias  the 
judgment  on  the  other  hde,  and  incline 
you  to  pafs  a low  eiteem  on  the  moil  va- 
luable objects.  Whatfoever  evil  habit  we 
indulge  in  practice,  it  will  infenlibly  obtain 
a power  over  our  underdanding,  and  betray 
us  into  many  errors,  [joe  under  is  ready 
with  his  jell:  to  anfwer  every  thing  that  he 
hears;  lie  reads  books  in  the  fame  jovial 
humour,  and  has  got  the  art  of  turning 
every  thought  and  fentence  into  merri- 
ment. How  many  awkward  and  irregular 
judgments  does  this  man  pafs  upon  folemn 
fubjedts,  even  when  he  defigns  to  be  grave 
and  in  earned;  ? his  mirth  and  laughing 

o 

humour  is  formed  into  habit  and  temper, 
and  leads  his  underdanding  fhamefully  a- 
dray.  You  will  fee  him  wandering  in  pur- 
suit of  a gay  flying  feather,  and  he  is  drawn 
by  a fort  of  ignis  faiuus  into  bogs  and  mire 
almod  every  day  of  his  life. 

XIV.  Ever  maintain  a virtuous  and  pi- 
ous frame  of  fpirit  ; for  an  indulgence  of 
vicious  inclinations  debafes  theunderdand- 
iitg,  and  perverts  the  judgment.  Whoredom 
and  wine  and  new  wine , take  a wav  the 

fj 

heart  and  foul  and  reafon  of  a man.  Sen- 
fuajity  ruins  the  better  faculties  of  the 
mind  : an  indulgence  to  appetite  and 

paflion  enfeebles  the  powers  or  reafon,  it 
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makes  the  judgment  weak  and  fufceptive  of 
every  falfehood,  and  efpecially  of  fuch  ipif- 
takes  as  have  a tendency  towards  the  grati- 
fication of  the  animal;  and  it  warps  the  loul 
afide  lfrangely  from  that  deadfall  honedy 
and  integrity  that  neceffarily  belongs  to  the 
purfuit  of  truth.  It  is  the  virtuous  man 
who  is  in  a fair  way  to  wifdom.  God  gives 
to  thofe  that  are  good  in  his  fight , wJfdom , and 
knowledge , and  joy , Eccl.  ii.  26. 

Piety  towards  God,  as  well  as  fobriety 
and  virtue,  are  neceffary  qualifications  to 
make  a truly  wife  and  judicious  man.  Pie 
that  abandons  religion  mult  adt  in  fuch  a 
contradiblion  to  his  own  conscience  and  befl 
judgment,  that  he  abufes  and  fpoils  the  fa- 
culty itfelf.  It  is  thus  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  it  is  thus  by  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  : even  the  pretended  fages  among  the 
heathens , who  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge , they  were  given  up  to  a re- 
probate mind , etg  vmv  an  undidin- 

guifhing  or  injudicious  mind,  fo  that  they 
judged  inconfilfently,  and  prabtifed  mere 
abfurdities,  ra,  ^ uvyikovtk,  Rom.  i.  28. 

And  it  is  the  char  abler  of  the  Haves  of 
antichrifi , ? ThefT.  ii.  10.  &c.  that  thofe 
who  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth , were 
expqfed  to  the  power  of  diabolical  Heights 
and  lying  wonders.  When  divine  revelation 
Haines  and  blazes  in  the  face  of  men  with 
glorious  evidence,  and  they  wink  their  eyes 

again  fl 
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again  ft  it,  the  God  of  this  world  is  fuffered 
to  blind  them  even  in  the  mod  obvious, 
common,  and  fenfible  things.  The  great 
God  of  heaven  for  this  caufe,  fends  them 
jlrong  delujions  that  they  Jhould  believe  a lye ; 
and  the  nonfenfe  of  tranfubjlantiation  in 
the  popijh  world  is  a mofi  glaring  accom- 
pli fhment  of  this  prophecy,  beyond  ever 
what  could  have  been  thought  of  or  ex- 
pended among  creatures  who  pretend  to 
reafon. 

X Vr.  IV A ;f CH  againft  the  pride  of  your 
own  reafon , and  a vain  conceit  of  your  own 
intellectual  powers,  with  the  negleCt  of  di- 
vine aid  and  bldling.  Prefume  not  upon 
great  attainments  in  knowledge  by  your 
own  felf-fufficiency  : thofe  who  truft  to 
their  own  underjlanding  entirely , are  pro- 
nounced fools  in  the  word  of  God;  and  it 
is  the  wifeft  of  men  gives  them  this  cha- 
racter, he  that  trufleth  in  his  own  heart  is  a 
fool.  Prov.  xxviii.  26.  And  the  fame  bi- 
vine  writer  advifes  us  to  truft  in  the  Lord 
with  all  our  heart , and  not  to  lean  to  our  own 
under  ft  an  dings , nor  to  be  wife  in  our  own 
eyes,  Chap.  1 ii . 5,  7. 

Those  who  with  a negledt  of  religion, 
and  dependence  on  God,  apply  themfelves 
to  fearch  out  everv  article  in  the  things  of 
God  by  the  mere  dint  of  their  own  reafon, 
have  been  fuffered  to  run  into  wild  exceffes 
of  foolery,  and  ftrange  extravagance  of 

opinions. 
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opinions.  Every  one  who  purfues  this  vain 
courfe,  and  will  not  afk  for  the  condudt 
of  God  in  the  iludy  of  religion,  has  juft 
reafon  to  fear  he  fhall  be  left  of  God,  and 
given  up  a prey  to  a thoufand  prejudices: 
that  he  fhall  be  conligned  over  to  the  fol- 
lies of  his  own  heart,  and  purfue  his  own 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  And  even  in 
common  ftudies,  we  Ihouldby humility  and 
dependence  engage  the  God.  of  truth  on 
our  fide. 

XVI.  Offer  up  therefore  your  daily 
requejls  to  God  the  Father  of  lights , that  he 
would  blefs  all  your  attempts  and  labours 
in  reading,  ftudy  and  converfation.  Think 
with  yourfelf,  how  eaiilyand  how  infenfibly 
by  one  turn  of  thought  he  can  lead  you 
into  a large  fcene  of  ufeful  ideas  : he  can 
teach  you  to  lay  hold  on  a clue  which  may 
guide  your  thoughts  with  fafety  and  eafe 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  an  intricate 
fubjedt.  Think  how  ealily  the  Author  of 
your  beings  can  direbt  )0uf  motions  by  his 
providence,  fo  that  the  glance  of  an  eye,  or 
a word  linking  the  ear,  or  a fudden  turn 
of  the  fancy,  lhall  condudt  you  to  a train 
of  happy  fentiments.  By  his  fecret  and  fu- 
preme  method  of  government  he  can  draw 
you  to  read  inch  a treatife,  or  to  con  verle  with 
luch  a perfon  who  mav  give  you  mere 

i.  J O J 

light  into  fome  deep  fubjedt  in  an  hour, 

than 
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than  you  could  obtain  by  a month  of  your 
own  folitary  labour. 

Think  with  you rfel  f,  wi t h how  m u c h 
.safe  the  God  o±  ipirits  can  caff  into  your 
mind  fome  ufeful  fugged; ion,  and  give  a 
happy  turn  to  your  now  thoughts,  or  the 
thoughts  of  thole  with  whom  you  con- 
verle,  whence  you  may  derive  unfpeakable 
light  and  fatisfahtion  in  a matter  that  has 
long  puzzled  and  entangled  you:  he  can 
fhew  you  a path  which  the  'vulture's  eye  has 
not feen , and  lead  you  by  fome  unknown 
gate  or  portal,  out  of  a wildernefs  and  la- 
byrinth of  difficulties  wherein  you  have 
been  long  wandering. 

Implore  conftantly  his  divine  grace  to 
point  you r inclination  to  proper  ftudies,  and 
to  fix  your  heart  there.  He  can  keep  off 
temptations  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  both  by  die  courfe  of  his  providence, 
and  by  the  fecret  and  infenfible  intimations 
of  his  Spirit.  He  can  guard  your  under- 
ftanding  from  every  evil  influence  of  error, 
and  fecnre  you  from  the  danger  of  evil 
books  and  men,  which  might  otherwife 
have  a fatal  effedt,  and  lead  you  into  perni- 
cious miftakes. 

NoR  let  this  fort  of  advice  fill  under 
die  cenfure  of  the  godlefs  and  prophane,  as 
a mere  piece  of  bigotry  or  enthuliafm  de- 
rived from  faith  and  the  Bible:  for  the 
reafons  which  I have  given  to  fupport  this 
a pious 
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pious  practice  of  invoking  the  blefiing  of 
God  on  our  fludies,  are  derived  from  the 
light  of  nature  as  well  as  revelation.  lie 
that  made  our  fouls  and  is  the  Father  of 
l’pirits,  fhall  he  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  a 
moft  friendly  influence  towards  the  inftruc- 
tion  and  government  of  them  ? The  Au- 
thor of  our  rational  powers  can  involve  them 
in  darknefs  when  he  pleafes  by  a hidden 
diftemper,  or  he  can  abandon  them  to 
wander  into  dark  and  foolifh  opinions  when 
they  are  filed  with  a vain  conceit  of  their 
own  light.  He  expedts  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  he 
does  as  certainly  expedf  it  in  the  fuperior 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  fearch 
of  knowledge  and  truth.  The  very  Greek 
heathens  by  the  light  of  reafon  were  taught 
to  lay,  Ex  Aiog  otpxo/xeo-Qoc,  and  the  Latins,  A 
Jove  pnncipium,  rnujcc.  In  the  works  of 
learning  they  thought  it  neceffary  to  be- 
gin with  God.  Even  the  poets  call  upon 
the  mufc  as  a goddefs  to  afiift  them  in  their 
com  po  lit  ions. 

The  fir  ft  lines  of  Homer  in  his  Iliad  and 
his  Odyjj'ey , the  fir  ft  line  of  Mu f cvns  in  his 
fong  of  Hero  and  Leander , the  beginning 
of  Hejiod  in  his  poem  of  Works  and  Days , 
and  leveral  others,  furnifh  us  with  fufficient 
examples  of  this  kind;  nor  does  Ovid  leave 
out  this  piece  of  devotion  as  he  begins  his 
hoi  ics  of  the  M etamorphojis . Chrijiiamty  lo 

much 
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much  the  more  obliges  us  by  the  precepts 
of  Scripture  to  invoke  the  afliftance  of  the 
true  God  in  all  our  labours  of  the  mind, 
for  the  improvement  ofourfelves  and  others. 
Biihop  Saunderfon  fays,  that  Jludy  without 
prayer  is  atheifm , as  well  as  that  prayer 
without  Jludy  is  prefumption.  And  we  are 
ftill  more  abundantly  encouraged  by  the 
teiliimony  of  thofe  who  have  acknowledged 
from  their  own  experience,  that  fincere 
prayer  was  no  hindrance  to  their  ftudies: 
they  have  gotten  more  knowledge  fome- 
times  upon  their  knees,  than  by  their  la- 
bour in  peruhng  a variety  of  authors  ; and 
they  have  left  this  obfervation  for  fuch  as 
follow.  Bene  orajj'e  ejl  bene  fuduife.  Pray- 
ing is  the  beft  fiudying. 

To  conclude,  let  induflry  and  devotion 
join  together,  and  you  need  not  doubt  the 
happy  fuccefs,  Prov.  ii.  2.  Incline  thine  ear 
to  wifdom , apply  thine  heart  to  underfand- 
ing:  cry  after  knowledge , and  lift  up  thy 
voice ; feek  her  as  fiver , and  fear  ch  for  her 
as  for  hidden  trea fures ; then  fh  alt  thou  un- 
der jl  and  the  j'ear  of  the  Lord , &c.  which  is 
the  beginning  of  wifdom.  It  is  the  Lord 
who  gives  wifdom  even  to  the  Jimple , and 
out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  un- 
derfunding. 
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Obfervation , R eading , drift  rn  cl  ion  by  L cciures, 
Con v erf  at  ion , and  Study  compared. 

Til  ERE  are  jive  eminent  means  or  me- 
thods whereby  the  mind  is  improved 
in  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  thefe  are 
obfervation , reading , inflruclion  by  lec- 
tures, converjdtion , and  meditation;  which 
laid  in  a mold  peculiar  manner  is  called fludy. 

Let  us  furvey  the  general  definitions  or 
defcriptions  of  them  all. 

I.  OBSERVATION  is  the  notice  that 
we  take  of  all  occurrences  in  human  life , 
whether  they  are jerfible  or  intellectual,  whe- 
ther relating  to  per  fins  or  things,  to  ourfelves 
or  others . It  is  tills  that  furnidies  us  even 
from  our  infancy,  with  a rich  variety  of  ideas 
and  proportions,  words  and  phrafes:  it  is 
by  this  we  know  that  jire  will  burn , that 
the  fun  gives  light , that  a horfe  eats  grafs , 
that  an  acorn  produces  an  oak , that  man  is 
a being  capable  oj'  reafoning  and  difeourfe, 
that  our  judgment  is  weak,  that  our  mijlakes 
are  many , that  our  for  rows  are  great,  that 
our  bodies  die  and  are  carried  to  the  grave , 
and  that  one  generation  fucceeds  another . All 
thoje  things  which  we  fee,  which  we  hear 

or 
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or  feel,  which  we  perceive  by  fenfe  or 
confcioufnefs,  or  which, we  know  in  a di- 
rect manner,  with  fcarcely  any  exercife  of 
our  refleding  faculties  or  our  reafoning 
powers,  may  be  included  under  the  general 
name  of  obfervation . 

When  this  obfervation  relates  to  any  thing 
that  immediately  concerns  ourfelves,  and  of 
which  we  are  confcious,  it  may  be  called 
experience.  So  I am  faid  to  know  or  ex- 
perience, that  I have  in  myfelf  a power  of 
thinking , fearing , loving , 6cc.  that  I have 
appetites  and  pajjions  working  in  me,  and 
many  perfonal  occurences  have  attended  me 
in  this  life. 

Obfervation  therefore  includes  all  that  Mr. 
Locke  means  by  fenfation  and  reflection . 

When  we  are  fearching  out  the  nature 
or  properties  of  any  being,  by  various  me- 
thods of  trial  ; or  when  we  apply  fome 
adive  powers  or  fet  fome  caufes  at  work,  to 
obflerve  what  effeds  they  would  produce, 
this  fort  of  obfervation  is  called  experiment . 
So  when  I throw  a ballet  into  water , I find 
it  Jinks:  and  when  I throw  the  fame  bul- 
let into  quickfilver , I fee  it  fwims:  but  if 
I beat  out  this  bullet  into  a thin  hollow 
Jhape  like  a difh,  then  it  will  flwim  in  the 
water  too.  So  when  I ftrike  two  flints 
together,  I find  they  produce  fire:  when 
I throw  a feed  into  the  earth , it  grows  up 
into  a plant . 


All 
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All  thefe  belong  to  the  fir  ft  method  of 
knowledge,  which  I call  obfervation . 

II.  READING  is  that  means  or  me- 
thod of  knowledge,  whereby  we  acquaint 
ourf elves  with  what  other  men  have  written 
or  pub  lifted  to  the  world  in  their  writings. 
Thefe  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of 
infinite  advantage-  for  by  them  we  are 
made  partakers  of  the  fentiments,  obferva- 
tions,  reafonings,  and  improvements  of  all 
the  learned  world,  in  the  moft  remote  na- 
tions, and  in  former  ages,  almoft  from  the 
beginning  of  mankind. 

III.  P UB  LAC  or  private  leBures,  are 
fnch  verbal  in  fir  lichens  as  are  given  by  a 
teacher  while  the  learners  attend  in  Jilence. 
This  is  the  way  of  learning  religion  from 
the  pulpit,  or  of philofophy  or  theology  from 
the  profeftbr’s  chair,  or  of  mathematics  by 
a teacher  fhewing  us  various  theorems  or 
problems,  i.  e.  fpeculations  or  practices, 
by  demonftration  and  operation,  with  all 
the  inftruments  of  art  neceftary  to  thofe 
operations. 

IV.  CONVERSATION  is  another  me- 
thod of  improving  our  minds,  wherein 
by  mutual difcourfe  and  enquiry , we  learn  the 
fentiments  of  others , as  well  as  communicate 
our  fentiments  to  others  in  the  fame  manner. 
Sometimes  indeed,  though  both  parties  fpeak 
by  turns,  yet  the  advantage  is  only  on  one 
fide;  as,  when  a teacher  and  a learner 

meet 
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meet  and  difcourfe  together : but  frequently 
the  profit  is  mutual.  Under  this  head  of 
cony  erf  at  ion,  we  may  alfo  rank  difputes  of 
various  kinds. 

V.  MEDIiTsl’TlON  or  fudy  includes 
all  thofe  exercifes  of  the  mind  whereby 
we  render  all  the  former  methods  ifeful  for 
our  increafe  in  true  knowledge  and  wifdom . 
It  is  by  meditation  we  come  to  confirm  our 
memory  of  things  that  pals  through  our 
thoughts  in  the  occurrences  of  life,  in  our 
own  experiences,  and  in  the  obfervations 
we  make:  it  is  by  meditation  that  we  draw 
various  inferences,  and  eftablifh  in  our 
minds  general  principles  of  knowledge. 
It  is  by  meditation  that  we  compare  the  va- 
rious ideas  which  we  derive  from  our  fenfes, 
or  from  the  operations  of  our  fouls,  and 
join  them  in  propofitions.  It  is  by  medi- 
tation that  we  fix  in  our  memory  whatfo- 
ever  we  learn,  and  form  our  own  judg- 
ment of  the  truth  or  falffiood,  the 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  what  others  fpeak 
or  write.  It  is  meditation  or  fludy  that 
draws  out  long  chains  of  argument,  and 
fearches  and  finds  deep  and  difficult  truths, 
which  before  lay  concealed  in  darknefs. 

It  would  be  a needlefs  thing  to  prove 
that  our  own  folitary  meditations , together 
with  the  few  obfervations  that  the  moll  part 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  making,  are  not 
fufficient  of  themfelves  to  lead  us  into  the 
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attainment  of  any  confiderable  proportion 
of  knowledge,  at  leaf!  in  an  age  fo  much 
improved  as  ours  is,  without  the  afliflance 
of  converfation  and  reading , and  othzv  pros- 
per injtrudlions  that  are  to  be  attained  in  our 
days.  Yet  each  of  thefe  five  methods 
have  their  peculiar  advantages , whereby 
they  affifteach  other;  and  then  peculiar  de- 
fers, which  have  need  to  be  fupplied  by  the 
others  afliflance.  Let  us  trace  over  fome  of 
the  particular  advantages  of  each. 

I.  One  method  of  improving  the  mind 
is  obfervation,  and  the  advantages  of  it 
are  thefe. 

1.  It  is  owing  to  obfervation  that  our 
?nindis  furnifhed with  thefrfl  fimple  and  com- 
plex ideas.  It  is  this  lays  the  ground- work 
and  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and 
makes  us  capable  of  ufing  any  of  the  other 
methods  for  improving  the  mind:  for  if 
we  did  not  attain  a variety  of  fenfible  and 
intellectual  ideas  by  the  fenfation  of  outward 
objeCts,  by  the  confcioujhefs  of  our  own 
appetites  and  paflions,  pleafures  and  pains, 
and  by  inward  experience  of  the  aCtings  of 
our  own  fpirits,  it  would  be  impoflible 
either  for  men  or  books  to  teach  us  any 
thing.  It  is  obfervation  that  muff  give  us 
our  flrfl  ideas  of  things,  as  it  includes  in 
it  fenfe  and  confcioufnefs. 

2.  All  our  knowledge  derived  from 
obfervation , whether  it  be  of  fingle  ideas  or 
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of  proportions,  is  knowledge  gotten  at  firjl 
hand.  Hereby  we  fee  and  know  things  as 
they  are,  or  as  they  appear  to  us ; we,  take 
the  impreffions  of  them  on  our  minds  from 
the  original  objects  themfelves,  which  give 
a clearer  and  ftronger  conception  of  things : 
thefe  ideas  are  more  lively,  and  the  pro- 
portions (at  lead;  in  many  cafes)  are  much 
more  evident.  Whereas  what  knowledge 
we  derive  from  failures,  reading,  and  con- 
verfation,  is  but  the  copy  of  other  men’s 
ideas,  that  is,  the  pidture  of  a pidture;  and 
it  is  one  remove  further  from  the  original. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  obfervation 
is,  that  we  may  gain  knowledge  all  the  day 
long,  and  every  moment  of  our  lives,  and 
every  moment  of  our  exigence  we  may  be 
adding  fomething  to  our  intellectual  trea- 
fures  thereby,  except  only  while  we  are 
afleep;  and  even  then  the  remembrance  of 
our  dreamings  will  teach  us  fome  truths, 
and  lay  a foundation  for  a better  acquain- 
tance with  human  nature,  both  in  the 
powers  and  in  the  frailties  of  it. 

II.  The  next  way  of  improving  the 
mind  is  by  reading,  and  the  advantages  of 
it  are  fuch  as  thefe. 

1 . By  reading  we  acquaint  our.felves  in  a 
very  extenlive  manner  with  the  affairs,  ac- 
tions and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  in  the  mojl  remote  nations  and  in  mojl 
diflant  ages',  and  that  with  as  much  eaie 
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as  though  they  lived  in  our  own  age  and 
nation . ' By  reading  of  books  we  may  learn 
l'omethingfrom  all parts  of inankind ; where - 
‘ as  by  obfervation  we  learn  all  from  ourfelves, 
and  only  what  comes  within  our  own  diredl 
cognizance;  by  converfation  we  can  only 
enjoy  the  alTiflance  of  a very  few  p erf  on  s, 
viz.  thofe  who  are  near  us,  and  live  at  the 
fame  time  when  we  do,  that  is,  our  neigh- 
bours and  contemporaries : but  our  know- 
ledge is  much  more  narrowed  flill,  if  we 
confine  ourfelves  merely  to  our  own  folitary 
reafonings,  without  much  obfervation  or 
reading:  for  then  all  our  improvement 
muft  arife  only  from  our  own  inward 
powers  and  meditations. 

2.  By  reading  we  learn  not  only  the 
adtions  and  the  fentiments  of  diflan t na- 
tions and  ages,  but  we  transfer  to  ourfelves 
the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the 
moft  learned  men,  the  rwifef  and  the  befl  of 
mankind,  when  or  wherefoever  they  lived: 
for  though  many  books  have  been  written 
by  weak  and  injudicious  perfons,  yet  the 
mofi  of  thofe  books  which  have  obtained 
great  reputation  in  the  world,  are  the  pro- 
dudfs  of  great  and  wife  men  in  their  feveral 
ages  and  nations:  whereas  we  can  obtain 
the  converfation  and  inftruffion  of  thofe 
only  who  are  within  the  reach  of  our  dwel- 
ling, or  our  acquaintance,  whether  they  are 
wife  or  unwife;  and  fometimes  that  narrow 
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fphere  fcarcely  affords  any  perfon  of  great 
eminence  in  wifdom  or  learning,  unlefs 
our  infir  lift  or  happen  to  have  this  character. 
And  as  for  our  own  Jludy  and  meditations9 
even  when  we  arrive  at  fome  good  degrees 
of  learning,  our  advantage  for  further  im- 
provement in  knowledge  by  them,  is  hill 
far  more  contracted  than  what  we  may 
derive  from  reading. 

3 . When  we  read  good  authors  we  learn 
the  beft , th zmofl  laboured  and  moft  refinedfen- 
timents  even  of  thofe  wife  and  learned  men ; 
for  they  have  lfudied  hard,  and  have  com- 
mitted to  writing  their  matured:  thoughts, 
and  the  refult  of  their  long  Jludy  and  ex- 
perience: whereas  by  converfation , and  in 
l'ome  leftures,  we  obtain  many  times  only 
the  prefen t thoughts  of  our  tutors  or 
friends , which  (though  they  may  be  bright 
and  ufeful)  yet,  atfirft  perhaps,  may  be  fud- 
den  and  indigefted,  and  are  mere  hints 
which  have  rifen  to  no  maturity. 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading , 
that  we  may  review  what  we  have  read 9 
we  may  conlult  the  page  again  and  again, 
and  meditate  on  it  at  fucceffive  leafons  in 
our  fcreneft  and  retired  hours,  having  the 
book  always  at  hand:  but  what  we  obtain 
by  converfation  and  in  leftures , is  oftentimes 
loft  again  as  foon  as  the  company  breaks 
up,  or  at  leaf!  when  the  day  vanifhes;  un- 
lei's  we  happen  to  have  the  talent  of  a good 
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memory,  or  quickly  retire  and  note  down 
what  remarkables  we  have  found  in  thofe 
difcourfes.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  and 
for  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a 
learned  man  has  loft  feveral  ufeful  medita- 
tions of  his  own,  and  could  never  recal 
them  again. 

‘ III.  T he  advantages  of  verbal  injl ruc- 
tions by  public  or  private  lectures  are  thefe. 

1.  There  is  fomething  more fprightly , 
more  delightful  and  entertaining  in  the 
living  difcourfe  of  a wife,  a learned,  and 
well-qualified  teacher,  than  there  is  in  the 
filent  and  fedentary  practice  of  reading. 
The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronun- 
ciation, and  the  polite  and  alluring  man- 
ner which  fome  teachers  have  attained, 
will  engage  the  attention,  keep  the  foul 
fixed,  and  convey  and  infinuate  into  the 
mind,  the  ideas  of  things  in  a more  lively 
and  forcible  way,  than  the  mere  reading  of 
books  in  the  filence  and  retirement  of  the 
clofet. 

2.  A tutor  or  inflruelor,  when  he  pa- 
raphrafes  and  explains  other  authors,  can 
mark  out  the  precife  point  of  difficulty  or 
controversy,  and  unfold  it.  He  can  fhe-w 
you  which  paragraphs  are  of  greatefl  im- 
portance, and  which  are  of  lefs  moment. 
He  can  teach  his  hearers  what  authors,  or 
what  parts  of  an  author,  are  bell  worth 
reading  on  any  particular  fubjedl;  and  thus 
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fave  his  difciples  much  time  and  pains,  by 
lliortening  the  labours  of  their  clofet  and 
private  ftudies.  He  can  fhew  you  what 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  antients  in  a 
compendium,  which  perhaps  would  coftmuch 
labour  and  the  perufal  of  many  books  to 
attain.  He  can  inform  yon  what  new  doc- 
trines or  fentiments  are  riling  in  the  world, 
before  they  come  to  be  public ; as  well  as 
acquaint  you  with  his  own  private  thoughts, 
and  his  own  experiments  and  obfervations; 
which  never  were,  and  perhaps  never  will 
be  published  to  the  world,  and  yet  may  be 
very  valuable  and  ufeful. 

3 . A l 1 v 1 n g inftrudtor  can  convey  to  our 
fenfes  thofe  notions  with  which  he  would  fur - 
nijh  our  minds , when  he  teaches  us  natural 
philofophy , or  moft  parts  of  mathematical 
learning . He  can  make  the  experiments 
before  our  eyes.  He  can  deferibe figures 
and  diagrams , point  to  the  lines  and  angles , 
and  make  out  the  demonf  ration  in  a more 
intelligible  manner  by  fenlible  means,  which 
cannot  be  done  fo  well  by  mere  reading, 
even  though  we  Ihould  have  the  fame  fi- 
gures lying  in  a book  before  our  eyes.  A 
living  teacher  therefore,  is  a mod:  neceffary 
help  in  thefe  ftudies. 

I might  add  alfo,  that  even  where  the 
fubjedt  of  difeourfe  is  moral,  logical  or 
rhetorical , &c.  and  which  does  not  diredtly 
come  under  the  notice  of  our  fenfes,  a 
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tutor  may  explain  his  ideas  by  fuch  fami- 
liar examples,  and  plain  or  iimple  fimili- 
tudes,  as  feldom  find  place  in  books-  and 
writings. 

4.  When  an  inftrudtor  in  his  lectures 
delivers  any  matter  of  difficulty,  orexpref- 
fes  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner  as  feems  ob- 
fcure,  fo  that  you  do  not  take  up  his  ideas 
clearly  or  fully,  you  have  opportunity , at 
leaft  when  the  ledture  is  hniffied,  or  at  other 
proper  feafons,  to  enquire  how  fuch  .a  fen- 
tence Jhould  be  underjiood , or  how  fuch  a dif- 
ficulty may  be  explained  and  removed. 

If  there  be  permiffion  given  to  free  con- 
verfe  with  the  tutor,  either  in  the  midft 
of  the  ledture,  or  rather  at  the  end  of  it, 
concerning  any  doubts  or  difficulties  that 
occur  to  the  hearer,  this  brings  it  very  near 
to  converfation  or  difcourfe. 

IV.  CONVERSATION  is  the  next 
method  of  improvement,  and  it  is  attend- 
ed with  the  following  advantages . 

1.  When  we  converfe  familiarly  with 
learned  friend,  we  have  his  own  help  at  ban 
to  explain  to  us  every  word  and  fcntiment  that 
feems  obfcure  in  his  difcourfe,  and  to  inform 
us  of  his  whole  meaning,  fo  that  we  are  in 
much  lefs  danger  of  miftaking  his  fenfe; 
whereas  in  books , whatfoever  is  really  ob- 
fcure, may  alfo  abide  always  obfcure  with- 
our  remedy,  fince  the  author  is  not  at 
hand,  that  we  may  enquire  his  fenfe. 
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If  we  miftake  the  meaning  of  our  friend 
in  converfation , we  are  quickly  fet  right 
again  ; but  in  reading  we  many  times  go 
on  in  the  fame  miftake,  and  are  not  capable 
of  recovering  ourfelves  from  it.  Thence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  we  have  fo  many  con- 
tefts  in  all  ages  about  the  ?neaning  of  an- 
cient authors , and  elpecially  the  facred  wri- 
ters. Happy  fhould  we  be,  could  we  but 
converle  with  Mofes , Ifaiah , and  St.  Paul , 
and  confult  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  when 
we  meet  with  a difficult  text  ? But  that 
glorious  converfation  is  referved  for  the  ages 
of  future  bleftednefs. 

2.  When  we  are  difcourfng  upon  any 
theme  with  a friend,  we  may  propofe  our 
doubts  and  objections  againf  his  fentiments , 
and  have  them  folved  and  anfwered  at  once. 

« — The  difficulties  that  arife  in  our  minds, 
may  be  removed  by  one  enlightening  word 
of  our  correfpondent  ; whereas  in  reading , 
if  a difficulty  or  queftion  arife  in  our 
thoughts  which  the  author  has  not  hap- 
pened to  mention,  we  muft  be  content 
without  a prefent  anfwer  or  folution  of  it. 
Books  cannot  fpeak. 

3.  Not  only  the  doubts  which  arife  in 
the  mind  upon  anyfubjedt  of  dilcourfe,  are 
eafily  propofed  and  folved  in  converfationy 
but  the  very  difficulties  we  meet  with  in 
books  and  in  our  private  fudies , may  find 
a relief  by  friendly  conference.  We  may 
pore  upon  a knotty  point  in  folitary  medi- 
tation 
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tation  many  months  without  a folution, 
becanfeperhaps  we  have  gotten  into  a wrong 
tradt  of  thought ; and  our  labour  (while 
we  are  purfuing  a falfe  fcent)  is  not  only 
ufelefs  and  unfuccefsful,  but  it  leads  us 
perhaps  into  a train  of  error  for  want  of 
being  corrected  in  the  hrft  hep.  But  if 
we  note  down  this  difficulty  when  we  read 
it,  we  may  propofe  it  to  an  ingenious  cor- 
refpondent  when  we  fee  him ; we  may  be 
relieved  in  a moment,  and  find  the  difficulty 
vaniffi  : he  beholds  the  objebt  perhaps  in  a 
different  view,  lets  it  before  us  in  quite 
another  light,  and  leads  us  at  once  into 
evidence  and  truth,  and  that  with  a de- 
lightful furprile. 

4.  CONVERSATION  calls  out  into 
light  what  has  been  lodged  in  all  the  recejj'es 
and fecret  chamber sof  the  foul:  by  occalional 
hints  and  incidents,  it  brings  oldufeful  no- 
tions into  remembrance;  it  unfolds  and  dif- 
plays  the  hidden  treafures  of  knowledge 
with  which  reading , obfervation  and  Jludy 
had  before  furnifhed  the  mind.  By  mutual 
difcourfe  the  foul  is  awakened  and  allured  to 
bring  forth  its  hoards  of  knowledge,  and  it 
learns  how  to  render  them  moft  ufeful  to 
mankind.  A man  of  valf  reading  without 
converfation,  is  like  a ?nifer  who  lives  only 
to  himfelf. 

5.  In  free  and  friendly  converfation  our 
intelleftual  powers  are  more  animated , and 
cur  [pints  aft  with  a fuperior  vigour  in  the 
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quefl  and purfuit  of  unknown  truths.  There 
is  a fharpnels  and  fagacity  of  truth  that 
attends  converfation , beyond  what  we  find 
whilfi  we  are  fhut  up  reading  and  mufing 
in  our  retirements.  Our  fouls  may  be fe- 
rene  in  folitude,  but  not  fparkling , though 
perhaps  we  are  employed  in  reading  the 
works  of  the  brightest  writers.  Often 
has  it  happened  in  free  difcourfe , that  new 
thoughts  are  firangely  firuck  out,  and  the 
feeds  of  truth  fparkle  and  blaze  through 
the  company,  which  in  calm  and  filent 
reading  would  never  have  been  excited. 
By  converfation  you  will  both  give  and  re- 
ceive this  benefit;  as  flints  when  put  into 
motion  and  finking  againft  each  other, 
produce  living  fire  on  both  fides,  which 
would  never  have  rifen  from  the  fame  hard 
materials  in  a fiate  of  reft. 

6.  In  generous  converfation,  amongfiin- 
genious  and  learned  men,  we  have  a great 
advantage  of  propofing  our  private  opini- 
ons, and  of  bringing  our  own  fentiments  to 
the  teft , and  learning  in  a more  compendi- 
ous and  a fafer  way  what  the  world  will 
judge  of  them,  how  mankind  will  receive 
them,  what  objections  may  be  raifed  again# 
them,  what  defeats  there  are  in  our  fcheme, 
and  how  to  correct  our  ownmiftakes;  which 
advantages  are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  obtained 
by  our  own  private  meditations:  for  the 
pleafure  we  take  in  our  own  notions,  and 
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the  pajfion  of  felf-love,  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rownejs  of  our  own  views , tempt  us  to  pafs 
too  favourable  an  opinion  on  our  own 
fchemes ; whereas  the  variety  of  genius  in 
our  jfeveral  aflociates,  will  give  happy  no- 
tices how  our  opinion  will  ft  and  in  the 
view  of  mankind. 

y.  It  is  alfo  another  confiderable  ad- 
vantage of  conver fatten , that  it  furnifhes  the 
ftudent  with  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  affairs  of  life,  as  reading  furnifhes  him 
with  book-learning.  A man  who  dwells 
all  his  days  among  books,  may  have  amafT- 
ed  together  a vail  heap  of  notions,  but 
he  may  be  a mere  fcholar , which  is  a con- 
temptible fort  of  character  in  the  world. 
A hermit  who  has  been  fhut  up  in  his  cell 
in  a college,  has  contracted  a fort  of 
mould  and  ruft  upon  his  foul,  and  all  his 
airs  of  behaviour  have  a certain  awkward- 
nefs  in  them;  but  thele  awkward  airs 
are  worn  away  by  degrees  in  company: 
the  ruft  and  the  mould  are  filed  and  brufh- 
ed  off  by  polite  converfation.  The  fcho- 
lar now  becomes  a citizen  or  a gentletnaiiy 
a neighbour  and  a friend ; he  learns  how 
to  drels  his  fentiments  in  the  fairelt  co- 
lours, as  well  as  to  fet  them  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  light.  Thus  he  brings  out  his  notions 
with  honour,  he  makes  fome  ufe  of  them 
in  the  world,  and  improves  the  theory  by 
the  practice. 

But 
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But  before  we  proceed  too  far  in  finiili- 
ing  a bright  character  by  converfation , we 
ihould  confider  that  fomething  elfe  is  ne- 
ceffary  befides  an  acquaintance  with  men  and 
books  : and  therefore,  I add, 

V.  Mere  ledtures , reading , and  con- 
verfation , without  thinking , are  not  fuffi- 
ent  to  make  a man  of  knowledge  and  wif- 
dom.  It  is  our  own  thought  and  refedlion , 
fiudy  and  meditation , mud;  attend  all  the 
other  methods  of  improvement,  and  per- 
fedf  them.  It  carries  thefe  advantages  with 
it : 

1.  Though  obfervation  and  injlruciion , 
reading  and. conversation  may  furnifh  us  with 
many  ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is  our 
own  meditation  and  the  labour  of  our  own 
thoughts , that  mud  form  our  judgment  of 
things.  Our  own  thoughts  fhould  join  or 
disjoin  thefe  ideas  in  a propofition  for  our- 
felves : it  is  our  own  mind  that  muf  judge 
for  ourfelves  concerning  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  ideas,  and  form  propoli- 
tions  of  truth  out  of  them.  Reading  and 
converfation  may  acquaint  us  with  many 
truths  and  with  many  arguments  to  fup- 
port  them,  but  it  is  our  own  ftudy  and 
reajoning  that  mud  determine  whether  thefe 
proportions  are  true,  and  whether  thefe  ar- 
guments are  juft  and  1'olid. 

It  is  confed  there  are  a thoufand  things 
which  our  eyes  have  not  feen,  and  which 
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would  never  come  within  the  reach  of  our 
perfonal  and  immediate  knowledge  and  ob- 
fervation,  becaufe  of  the  distance  of  times 
and  places  : thefe  mull  be  known  by  con- 
lulting  other  perfons ; and  that  is  done  ei- 
ther in  their  writings  or  in  their  difcourfes. 
But  after  all,  let  this  be  a fixed  point  with 
us,  that  it  is  our  own  refieSiion  and  judg- 
ment  mu  ft  determine  how  far  we  fhould  re- 
ceive that  which  books  or  men  inform  us 
of,  and  how  far  they  are  worthy  of  our  af- 
fent  and  credit. 

2.  It  is  meditation  and  ftudy  that  tranf- 
fers  and  conveys  the  notions  and  fcntimcnts  of 
others  to  ourfelves , fo  as  to  make  them  pro- 
perly our  own.  It  is  our  own  judgment 
upon  them  as  well  as  our  memory  of  them, 
that  makes  them  become  our  own  property. 
It  does  as  it  were  conduCt  our  intellectual 
food,  and  turns  it  into  a part  of  ourfelves; 
juft  as  a man  may  call  his  limbs  and  his 
flefti  his  own,  whether  he  borrowed  the 
materials  from  the  ox  or  the  fheep,  from 
the  lark  or  the  iobfter  • whether  he  deriv- 
ed it  from  corn  or  milk,  the  fruits  of  the 
trees,  or  the  herbs  and  roots  of  the  earth; 
it  is  all  now  become  one  fubftance  with 
himfelf,  and  he  wields  and  manages  thofe 
mufcles  and  limbs  for  his  own  proper 
purpofes,  which  once  were  the  fubftance 
of  other  animals  or  vegetables  ; that  very 
fubftance  which  laft  week  was  grazing  in 
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the  field  or  fwimming  in  the  fea,  waving 
in  the  milk-pail  or  growing  in  the  garden, 
is  now  become  part  of  the  man. 

3.  By  fiu dy  and  meditation , we  improve 
the  hints  that  we  have  acquired  by  obferva- 
tion,  converfation  and  reading ; we  take 
more  time  in  thinking,  and  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  mind  we  penetrate  deeper 
into  themes  of  knowledge,  and  carry  our 
thoughts  fometimes  much  farther  on  ma- 
ny fubjedts,  than  we  ever  met  with  either 
in  the  books  of  the  dead  or  difcourfes  of  the 
living.  It  is  our  own  reasoning  that  draws 
out  one  truth  from  another,  and  forms  a 
whole  fcheme  of  fcience  from  a few  hints 
which  we  borrowed  elfewhere. 

By  a furvey  of  thefe  things  we  may 
juftly  conclude,  that  he  who  fpends  all  his 
time  in  hearing  lectures,  or  poring  upon 
books , without  obfervation,  meditation  or 
converfe , will  have  but  a mere  bijlorical 
knowledge  of  learning , and  be  able  only  to 
tell  what  others  have  known  or  faid  on  the 
iubjedh  he  that  lets  all  his  time  flow  away 
in  converfation,  without  due  obfervation, 
reading,  or  Jludy,  will  gain  but  a flight 
and  luperficial  knowledge,  which  will  be 
in  danger  of  vanifhing  with  the  voice  of 
the  fpeaker : and  he  that  confines  himfelf 
merely  to  his  clofet  and  his  own  narrow 
obfervation  of  things,  and  is  taught  only 
by  his  own  folitary  thoughts,  without  in- 
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jlruBion  by  lectures,  reading , or  free  conver- 
sion, will  be  in  danger  of  a narrow  fpirit, 
a vain  conceit  of  himfelf,  and  an  unreason- 
able contempt  of  others  ; and  after  all,  he 
will  obtain  but  a very  limited  and  imper- 
fect view  and  knowledge  of  things , and  he 
will  Seldom  learn  how  to  make  that  know- 
ledge ufeful. 

These  five  methods  of  improvement 
Should  be  purfued  jointly,  and  go  hand  in 
hand,  where  our  circumllances  are  fo  hap- 
py as  to  find  opportunity  and  conveniency 
to  enjoy  them  all : though  I mull  give  my 
opinion,  that  two  of  them,  reading andmedi- 
tation,  Should  employ  much  more  of  our 
time  than  public  leBures  or  converfation 
and  difeourfe.  As  for  obfervation  we  may 
be  always  acquiring  knowledge  that  way, 
whether  we  are  alone  or  in  company. 

But  it  will  be  for  our  further  improve- 
ment, if  we  will  go  over  all  thefe  five  me- 
thods of  obtaining  knowledge  more  dif- 
tinCtly,  and  more  at  large,  and  fee  what 
lpecial  advances  in  ufeful  Science  we  may 
draw  from  them  all. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Rules  relating  to  Observation. 

THOUGH  obfer nation  in  the  dri£t  fenfe 
of  the  word,  and  as  it  is  didinguifhed 
from  meditation  and  fudy , is  the  firfl  means 
of  our  improvement,  and  in  its  drifted 
fenfe  does  not  include  in  it  any  reafon - 
ings  of  the  mind  upon  the  things  which  we 
obfer ve}  or  inferences  drawn  from  them ; yet 
the  motions  of  the  mind  are  fo  exceeding 
fwift,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  a think- 
ing man  to  gain  experiences  or  obfervations , 
without  making  fome  fecret  and  fhort  re - 
fiedlious  upon  them : and  therefore  in  giv- 
ing a few  directions  concerning  this  method 
of  improvement,  I fhall  not  fo  narrowly 
confine  myfelf  to  the  firf  mere  hnpreflion  of 
objects  on  the  mind  by  obfervation ; but  in- 
clude alfo  fome  hints  which  relate  to  the 
firfb,  mod  eafy,  and  obvious  reflections  or 
reafonings  which  arife  from  them. 

I.  Let  the  enlargement  of  your  know- 
ledge  be  one  co?flant  view  and  deflgn  in  life ; 
iince  there  is  710  time  or  place , no  tranfac - 
tionsy  occurrences  or  engagements  in  life , 
which  exclude  us  from  this  method  of  im- 
proving the  mind.  When  we  are  alone , even 
in  darknefs  and  filence,  we  may  converfe 
with  our  own  hearts,  obferve  the  working 
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of  our  own  fpirits,  and  reded!  upon  the 
inward  motions  of  our  own  pafiions  in 
fome  of  the  lateft  occurrences  in  life  ; we 
may  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the  powers 
and  properties,  the  tendencies  and  inclina- 
tions both  of  body  and  fpirit,  and  gain  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  When 
we  are  in  company,  we  may  difcover  fome- 
thing  more  of  human  nature,  of  human 
paffions  and  follies,  and  of  human  affairs, 
vices  and  virtues,  by  converfing  with  man- 
kind, and  obferving  their  conduct.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  more  valuable  than  the 
knowledge  of  ourfelves , and  the  knowledge 
of  men,  except  it  be  the  knowledge  of  God 
who  made  us,  and  our  relation  to  him  as 
our  governor. 

When  we  are  in  the  houfe  or  the  city, 
wherefoever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  fee  the 
" works  of  men  ; when  we  are  abroad  in  the 
country,  we  behold  more  of  the  works  of 
God.  The  fkies  and  the  ground  above 
and  beneath  us,  and  the  animal  and  vege- 
table world  round  about  us,  may  entertain 
our  obfervation  with  ten  thoufand  vari- 
eties. 

Endeavour  therefore  to  derive  fo?ne  in - 
f ruction  or  improvement  of  the  mind  from 
every  thing  which  you  fee  or  hear,  from 
every  thing  which  occurs  in  human  life , 
from  every  thing  within  you  or  without 
you. 
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Fetch  down  fome  knowledge  from  the 
clouds , the  jlars , the  Jun , the  moon , and 
the  revolution  of  all  the  planets  : dig  and 
draw  up  fome  valuable  meditations  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth , and  fearch  them 
through  the  vaft  oceans  of  water  : extract 
fome  intellectual  improvements  from  the 
minerals  and  metals  ; from  the  wonders 
of  nature  among  the  vegetables , the  herbs , 
trees , and  fiowers.  Learn  fome  lelions 
from  the  birds,  and  the  beafts,  and  the 
meaneft  infedl.  Read  the  wifdom  of  God 
and  his  admirable  contrivance  in  them 
all.  Read  his  almighty  power,  his  rich 
and  various  goodnefs  in  all  the  works  of 
his  hands. 

From  the  day  and  the  night , the  hours 
and  the  flying  minutes , learn  a wife  im- 
provement of  time,  and  be  watchful  to 
leize  every  opportunity  to  increafe  in  know- 
ledge. 

From  the  viciflitudes  and  revolutions  of 
nations  and  families,  and  from  the  various 
occurrences  of  the  world,  learn  the  inabi- 
lity of  mortal  affairs,  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  the  certainty  of  death.  From  a cof- 
fin and  a funeral,  learn  to  meditate  upon 
your  own  departure. 

From  the  vices  and  follies  of  others, 
obferve  what  is  hateful  in  them ; confider 
how  fuch  a practice  looks  in  another  per- 
fon,  and  remember  that  it  looks  as  ill  or 
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worfe  in  yourlelf.  From  the  virtues  of 
others,  learn  fomething  worthy  of  your 
imitation- 

From  the  deformity,  the  difrefs,  or  ca- 
lamity of  others,  derive  leffons  of  thankful- 
nefs  to  God,  and  hymns  of  grateful  praile 
to  your  Creator,  governor  and  benefactor, 
who  has  formed  you  in  a better  mould, 
and  guarded  you  from  thofe  evils.  Learn 
alfo  the  facred  leffon  of  contentment  in 
your  own  eftate,  and  companion  to  your 
neighbour  under  his  miferies. 

From  your  natural  powers,  fenfations, 
judgment,  memory , hands,  feet , &c.  make 
this  inference,  that  they  were  not  given 
you  for  nothing,  but  for  fome  ufeful  em- 
ployment to  the  honour  of  your  Maker, 
and  for  the  good  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
as  well  as  for  your  own  belt  intereft  and 
final  happinefs. 

From  the  forrows,  the  pains,  the  fick- 
Jiejfes  and  fufferings  that  attend  you,  learn 
the  evil  of  fin,  and  the  imperfection  of 
your  prefent  Fate.  From  your  own  fins 
and  follies,  learn  the  patience  of  God  to- 
ward you,  and  the  practice  of  humility 
toward  God  and  men. 

Thus  from  every  appearance  in  nature, 
and  from  every  occurrence  of  life,  you 
may  derive  natural,  moral,  and  religious  ob- 
fervations  to  entertain  your  minds,  as  well 
as  rules  of  conduct  in  the  affairs  relating  to 
this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

II.  In 
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II.  In  order  to  furnifh  the  mind  with  a 
rich  variety  of  ideas,  the  laudable  curiojity 
of  young  people  Jloould  be  indulged  and  gra- 
tified rather  than  difcouraged.  It  is  a very 
hopeful  iign  in  young  perfons,  to  fee 
them  curious  in  obferving,  and  inquifitive 
in  fearching  into  the  greateft  part  of  things 
that  occur  ; nor  fhould  fuch  an  enquiring 
temper  be  frowned  into  lilence,  nor  be 
rigoroufly  reftrained,  but  fhould  rather  be 
fatisfied  by  proper  anfwers  given  to  ail 
thofe  queries. 

For  this  reafon  alfo,  where  time  and 
fortune  allows  it,  young  people  fhould  be 
led  into  company  at  proper  feafons,  fhould 
be  carried  abroad  to  lee  the  fields,  and  the 
woods,  and  the  rivers,  the  buildings,  towns 
and  cities  diftant  from  their  own  dwell- 
ing; they  fhould  be  entertained  with  the 
fight  of  flrange  birds,  beads,  fifhes,  in- 
fers, vegetables,  and  productions  both  of 
nature  and  art  of  every  kind,  whether 
they  are  the  products  of  their  own  or  fo- 
reign nations  : and  in  due  time,  where 
providence  gives  opportunity,  they  may 
travel  under  a wife  infpector  or  tutor  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  fame 
end,  that  they  may  bring,  home  treafures 
of  ufeful  knowledge. 

III.  Among  all  thefe  obfervations, 
write  down  what  is  more  remarkable  and 
uncommon ; referve  thefe  remarks  in  ftore 
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for  proper  occafions,  and  at  proper  feafons 
take  a review  of  them.  Such  a practice 
will  give  you  a habit  of  ufeful  thinking  : 
this  will  fecure  the  workings  of  your  foul 
from  running  to  wafte,  and  by  this  means 
/even  your  looler  moments  will  turn  to  hap- 
py account  both  here  and  hereafter. 

And  whatever  ufeful  obfervations  have 
been  made,  let  them  be  at  leaft  fome  part 
of  the  fubjedt  of  your  converfation  among 
your  friends  at  next  meeting. 

Let  the  circumdances  or  fituations  of 
life  be  what  or  where  they  will,  a man 
fhould  never  negledt  this  improvement 
which  may  be  derived  from  obfervation.  Let 
him  travel  into  the  Eaftor  Weft  Indies,  and 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  military  or  the  mer- 
cantile life  there  : let  him  rove  through 
the  earth  or  the  feas  for  his  own  humour  as 
a traveller,  or  purfue  his  diverfions  in  what 
part  of  the  world  he  pleafe  as  a gentle- 
man ; let  profperous  or  adverfc  fortune 
call  him  to  the  mod  didant  parts  of  the 
globe  ; dill  let  him  carry  on  his  knowledge 
and  the  improvement  of  his  foul  by  wile 
obfervations . In  due  time,  by  this  means 
he  may  render  himfelf  fome  way  ufeful  to 
the  focieties  of  mankind. 

THEOB  ALDINO  in  his  younger  years, 
vifited  the  foreds  of  Norway  on  the  account 
of  trade  and  timber,  and  befides  his  pro- 
per obfervations  of  the  growth  of  trees 
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on  thofe  northern  mountains,  he  learnt 
there  was  a fort  of  people  called  Finnes  in 
thofe  confines  which  border  upon  Sweden , 
whole  habitation  is  in  the  woods  : and  he 
lived  afterwards  to  give  a good  account  of 
them,  and  fome  of  their  cuftoms,  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  improvement  of  na- 
tural knowledge.  Puteoli  was  taken  cap- 
tive into  Fur  key  in  his  youth,  and  travelled 
with  his  mailer  in  their  holy  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca , whereby  he  became  more  in  tell  i- 
gent  in  the  forms,  ceremonies,  and  foole- 
ries of  the  Mahometan  worlhip,  than  per- 
haps ever  any  Briton  knew  before  ; and  by 
his  manufcripts,  we  are  more  acquainted  in 
this  lall  century  with  the  Furkifh  facreds 
than  any  one  had  ever  informed  us. 

IV.  Let  us  keep  our  minds  as  free  as 
pojjible  from  pajjions  and  prejudices,  for  thefe 
will  give  a wrong  turn  to  our  observations 
both  on  perfons  and  things.  The  eyes  of 
a man  in  the  jaundice,  make  yellow  obferva- 
tions  on  every  thing;  and  the  foul  tinc- 
tured with  any  pafjion  or  prejudice,  diffufes 
a falfe  colour  over  the  real  appearances  of 
things,  and  difguifes  many  of  the  common 
occurrences  of  life  : it  never  beholds  things 
in  a true  light,  nor  buffers  them  to  appear 
as  they  are.  Whenfoever  therefore,  ycu 
wrould  make  proper  obfervations,  let  felf 
with  all  its  influences  Hand  afide  as  far  as 
jaoffible;  abflradt  your  own  inter  eft  and  your 
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own  concern  from  them,  and  bid  all  friend- 
ftiips  and  enmities  Hand  aloof  and  keep  out 
of  the  way,  in  the  obfervations  that  ,you 
make  relating  to  perfons  and  things. 

If  this  rule  were  well  obeyed,  wefhould 
be  much  better  guarded  againft  thole  com- 
mon pieces  of  mifcondudt  in  the  obferva- 
tions of  men,  viz.  the  falfe  judgments  of 
pride  and  envy.  How  ready  is  envy  to  min- 
gle with  the  notices  which  we  take  of  other 
perfons  ? How  often  is  mankind  prone  to 
put  an  ill  fenfe  upon  the  actions  of  their 
neighbours,  to  take  a Purvey  of  them  in  an 
evil  pofition,  and  in  an  unhappy  light?  And 
by  this  means,  we  form  a worfe  opinion  of 
our  neighbours  than  they  defer ve  ; while 
at  the  fame  time,  pride  and  felf-jlattery 
tempt  us  to  make  unjuft  obfervations  on 
ourfelves  in  our  own  favour.  In  all  the  fa- 
vourable judgments  we  pafs  concerning 
ourfelves,  we  ftiould  allow  a little  abate- 
ment on  this  account. 

V.  In  making  your  obfervations  on  per - 
✓ fons , take  care  of  indulging  that  bufy  cu- 
riofity  which  is  ever  enquiring  into  private 
and  domeftic  affairs , with  an  endlefs  itch  of 
learning  the  fee  ret  hiftory  of  families.  It  is 
but  feldom  that  fuch  a prying  curiolity  at- 
tains any  valuable  ends  it  often  begets  fuf- 
picions,  jealoufies  and  difturbances  in  houf- 
holds,  and  it  is  afrequent  temptation  to  per- 
fons to  defame  their  neighbours.  Some 
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perfons  cannot  help  telling  what  they 
know ; a bufy  body  is  mo  ft  liable  to  be- 
come a tatler  upon  every  occafion. 

VI.  Let  your  obfervation  even  of  per- 
fons and  their  conduct , be  chiefly  defigned  in 

order  to  lead  you  to  a better  acquaintance 
with  things , particularly  with  human  na- 
ture ; and  to  inform  you  what  to  imitate 
and  what  to  avoid,  rather  than  to  furnifh 
out  matter  for  the  evil  pafiions  of  the  mind, 
or  the  impertinencies  of  difcourfe,  and  re- 
proaches of  the  tongue. 

VII.  Though  it  may  be  proper  fome- 
times  to  make  your  obfervations  concerning 
perfons  as  well  as  things,  the  fubjedt  of 
your  difcourfe  in  learned  or  ufeful  conver- 
fation;  yet  what  remarks  you  make  on  par- 
ticular perfons,  efpecially  to  their  difadvan- 
tage,  fhould  for  the  mod  part  lie  hid  in 
your  own  bread:,  till  fome  juft  and  ap- 
parent occafion,  fome  neceftary  call  of  pro- 
vidence lead  you  to  fpeak  them. 

If  the  character  or  condudt  which  you 
obferve,  be  greatly  culpable,  it  fhould  fo 
much  the  lets  be  publifhed.  You  may  trea- 
fure  up  fuch  remarks  of  the  follies,  inde- 
cencies, or  vices  of  your  neighbours,  as 
may  be  a conftant  guard  againft  your  prac- 
tice of  the  fame,  without  expofing  the  re- 
putation of  your  neighbour  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  a good  old  rule,  that  our  con- 
fer Cation  fhould  rather  be  laid  out  on  things 

than 
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than  on  perfons ; and  this  rule  fhould  ge- 
nerally be  obferved,  unlefs  names  be  con- 
cealed, wherefoever  the  faults  or  follies  of 
mankind  are  our  prefent  theme. 

Our  late  arch b\{hopc[illotfo n has  written 
a lfnall  but  excellent  diicourfe  on  evil 
[peaking , wherein  he  admirably  explains, 
limits  and  applies  that  general  apoftolic 
precept.  Speak  evil  of  ?io  man . Tit.  iii.  2. 

VIII.  BE  not  too  hajly  to  eredl  general 
theories  from  a few  particular  obfervations , 
appearances  or  experiments.  This  is  what 
the  logicians  call  a Jalfe  in  du  Si  ion . When 
general  obfervations  are  drawn  from  fo  ma- 
ny particulars  as  to  become  certain  and  in- 
dubitable, thefe  are  jewrels  of  knowledge 
comprehending  great  treafure  in  a little 
room ; but  they  are  therefore  to  be  made 
with  the  greater  care  and  caution,  lefb  er- 
rors become  large  and  diffufive,  if  we 
fhould  miftake  in  thefe  general  notions . 

A hasty  determination  of  fome  uni- 
yerfal  principles,  withouta  due  furveyof  all 
the  particular  cafes  which  may  be  included 
in  them,  is  the  way  to  lay  a trap  for  our 
own  underftandings  in  their  purfuit  of  any 
fubjedt,  and  we  Ihall  often  be  taken  cap- 
tives into  miftake  and  falfhood.  Niveo  in 
his  youth  obferved,  that  on  three  Chrijlmas- 
days  together  there  fell  a good  quantity  of 
fnow,  and  now  he  hath  writ  it  down  in  his 
almanack  as  part  of  his  w;fe  remarks  on 

the 
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the  weather,  that  it  will  always  fnow  at 
Chriftmas . Euron  a young  lad,  took  notice 
ten  times  that  there  was  a (harp  froft  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  north-eafi , therefore 
in  the  middle  of  laft  July  he  almoft  expect- 
ed it  fhould  freeze,  becaufe  the  weather- 
cocks (hewed  him  a north-eafi  wind  : and 
he  was  dill  more  difappointed,  when  he 
found  it  a very  fultry  fealcn.  It  is  the  fame 
hafly  judgment,  that  hath  thrown  fcandal 
on  a whole  nation  for  the  fake  of  fome  cul- 
pable characters  belonging  to  feveral  parti- 
cular natives  of  that  country  ; whereas  all- 
the  Frenchmen  are  not  gay  and  airy ; all 
the  Italians  are  not  jealous  and  revengeful; 
por  all  the  Englijh  over-run  with  the  fpleen. 
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C PI  A P.  IV. 

Of  Reading  and  Books. 

i 

I.  np  H E world  is  full  of  books,  but 
X there  are  multitudes  which  are  fo 
ill  written  they  were  never  worthy  any  man’s 
reading  ; and  there  are  thousands  more 
which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  yet 
are  worth  nothing  when  the  month  or  year, 
or  occafion  is  paid  for  which  they  were 
written.  Others  may  be  valuable  in  them- 
felves,  for  feme  fpecial  purpofe  or  in  fome 
peculiar  fcience,  but  are  not  ft  to  be  pe- 
rufed  by  any  but  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
that  particular  fcience  or  bufmefs.  To  what 
ufe  is  it  for  a divine  ox  phyfeian , or  a tradef- 
man , to  read  over  the  huge  volumes  of  re- 
ports of  judged  cafes  in  the  lave  ? or  for  a 
lawyer  to  learn  Hebrew  and  read  the  Rab~ 
bins  ? It  is  of  vafl  advantage  for  improve- 
ment of  knowledge  and  faving  time,  for  a 
young  man  to  have  the  mofl  proper  books 
for  his  reading  recommended  by  a judicious 
friend. 

II.  BOOKS  of  importance  of  any  kind, 
and  efpecially  complete  treatifes  on  any  fub- 
jedt,  Ihould  be  firft  read  in  a more  general 
and  curfory  manner,  to  learn  a little  what 
the  treatife  promifes,  and  what  you  may 
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expect  from  the  writer’s  manner  and  fkill. 
And  for  this  end  I would  advife  always  that 
the  preface  be  read,  and  a furvey  taken  of 
the  table  of  content s,  if  there  be  one,  before 
this  firft  furvey  of  the  book.  By  this 
means  you  will  not  only  be  better  fitted  to 
give  the  book  the  fird  reading,  but  you 
will  be  much  affided  in  your  fecond  peru- 
fal  of  it,  which  fhould  be  done  with  great- 
er attention  and  deliberation,  and  you  will 
learn  with  more  eafe  and  readinefs  what  the 
author  pretends  to  teach.  In  your  read- 
ing, mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you 
before,  and  review  thofe  chapters,  pages 
or  paragraphs.  Unlefs  a reader  has  an  un- 
common and  moll:  retentive  memory,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
any  book  or  chapter  worth  reading  once, 
that  is  not  worthy  of  a fecond  perufal  At 
lead  take  a careful  review  of  all  the  lines 
or  paragraphs  which  you  marked , and  make 
a recollection  of  the  feCtions  which  you 
thought  truly  valuable. 

There  is  another  reafon  alfo  why  I 
would  chufe  to  take  a fuperficial  and  cur- 
fory  furvey  of  a book,  before  I fit  down  to 
read  it,  and  dwell  upon  it  with  dudious  at- 
tention; and  that  is,  there  may  be  feve- 
ral  difficulties  in  it  which  we  cannot  ea- 
fily  underdand  and  conquer  at  the  fird 
reading,  for  want  of  a fuller  comprehen- 
lion  of  the  author’s  whole  fcheme.  And 

therefore 
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therefore  in  fuch  treatifes  we  fhonld  not 
flay  till  we  mailer  every  difficulty  at  the  firffc 
perufal;  for  perhaps,  many  of  thefe  would 
appear  to  be  lolved  when  we  have  proceed- 
ed farther  in  that  book,  or  would  vanifh 
of  themfelves  upon  a fecond  reading. 

What  we  cannot  reach  and  penetrate 
at  firft,  may  be  noted  down  as  matter  of  af- 
ter confideration  and  enquiry,  if  the  pages 
that  follow  do  not  happen  to  ifrike  a com- 
plete light  on  thofe  which  went  before. 

III.  If  three  or  four  perfons  agree  to  read 
the  fame  book , and  each  bring  his  own  re- 
marks upon  it  at  fome  let  hours  appointed 
for  converfation,  and  they  communicate 
mutually  their  lentiments  on  the  fubjedl, 
and  debate  about  it  in  a friendly  manner, 
this  practice  will  render  the  reading  any 
author  more  abundantly  beneficial  to  every 
one  of  them. 

IV.  If  fever  al  perfons  engaged  in  the  fame 
I hidy , take  into  their  hands  diftindl  treatifes 
on  one  fubjedl , and  appoint  a feafon  of  com- 
munication once  a week,  they  may  inform 
each  other  in  a brief  manner  concerning 

o 

the  fenfe,  fentiments  and  method  of  thofe 
feveral  authors,  and  thereby  promote  each 
others  improvement,  either  by  recommend- 
ing the  perufal  of  the  fame  book  to  their 
companions,  or  perhaps  by  fatisfying  their 
enquiries  concerning  it  by  converfation, 
without  every  ones  perufing  it. 

i V.  Remem- 
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V.  Remember  that  your  bufinels  in 
reading  or  in  converfation , efpecially  on 
fubjedts  ofnatural,  moral,  or  divine  fcience, 
is  not  merely  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
author  or  fpeaker,  for  this  is  but  the  mere 
knowledge  of  hiftory;  but  your  chief  bu- 
finefs  is  to  confider  whether  their  opinions 
are  right  or  no,  and  to  improve  your  own 
folid  knowledge  of  that  fubjedt  by  medita- 
tion on  the  themes  of  their  writing  or  dif- 
courle.  Deal  freely  with  every  author  you 
read,  and  yield  up  your  aflent  only  to  evi- 
dence and  juft  reafoningon  the  fubjedt. 

Here  I would  be  underftood  to  fpeak 
only  of  human  authors,  and  not  of  the  fa- 
cred  and  infpired  writings.  In  thefe,  our 
builnefs  indeed  is  only  to  find  out  the  fenfe, 
and  underftand  the  true  meaning  of  the 
paragraph  and  page,  and  our  afifent  then  is 
bound  to  follow,  when  we  are  before  fa- 
tisfied  that  the  writing  is  divine.  Yet  I 
might  add  alfo,  that  even  this  is  juft  rea- 
foning,  and  this  is  fufficient  evidence  to  de- 
mand our  aflent. 

But  in  the  compofures  of  men,  re- 
member you  are  a man  as  well  as  they;  and 
it  is  not  their  reafon  but  your  own,  that 
is  given  to  guide  you  when  you  arrive  at 
years  of  difcretion,  of  manly  age  and  judg- 
ment. 

VI.  Let  this  therefore  be  your  prac- 
tice, efpecially  after  you  have  gone  through 

one 
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one  courfe  of  any  fcience  in  your  acade- 
mical Itudies;  if  a writer  on  that  fubjedt 
maintains  the  fame  fentiinents  as  you  do, 
yet  if  he  does  not  explain  his  ideas  or  prove 
his  pofitions  well,  mark  the  faults  or  de- 
feats, and  endeavour  to  doit  better,  either 
in  the  margin  of  your  book,  or  rather  in 
fome  papers  of  your  own,  or  at  lead:  let  it 
be  done  in  your  private  meditations.  As 
for  inftancc: 

Where  the  author  is  obfeure,  enlighten 
him:  where  he  is  imperfect , fupply  his 
deficiencies:  where  he  is  too  brief  and  con - 
cife , amplify  a little,  and  fet  his  notions 
in  a fairer  view:  where  he  is  redundant , 
mark  thofe  paragraphs  to  be  retrenched : 
when  he  trifles  and  grows  impertinent , aban- 
don thofe  paffages  or  pages:  wThere  he 
argues , obferve  whether  his  reafons  be  con- 
clufive:  if  the  conclufion  be  true,  and  yet 
the  argument  weak , endeavour  to  confirm 
it  by  better  proofs : where  he  derives  or  in- 
fers any  proportions  darkly  or  doubtfully , 
make  the  juftice  of  the  inferences  appear, 
and  add  further  inferences  or  corollaries,  if 
fuch  occur  to  your  mind:  where  you  fup- 
pole  he  is  in  a m flake,  propofe  your  ob- 
jections and  correct  his  fentiments:  what 
he  writes  fo  well  as  to  approve  itfelf  to  your 
judgment  both  as  juft  and  ufeful,  treafure 
it  up  in  your  memory,  and  count  it  a part 
of  your  intellectual  gains. 
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Note,  Many  of  thefe  fame  diredions 
which  I have  now  given,  may  be  pradifed 
with  regard  to  converj Cation,  as  well  as  read- 
ing, in  order  to  render  it  ufeful  in  the  molt 
extenfive  and  lading  manner. 

VII.  Other  things  alfo  of  the  like 
nature  may  be  ufefully  pradifed  with  re- 
gard to  the  authors  which  you  read,  viz. 
If  the  method  of  a book  be  irregular , re- 
duce it  into  form  by  a little  analyiis  of 
your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin  : if 
thofe  things  are  heaped  together  which 
fhould  be  feparated,  you  may  wifely  dif- 
tinguifh  and  divide  them.  If  feveral  things 
relating  to  the  fame  fubjed  are  fcattered 
np  and  down  feparately  through  the  treatife, 
you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view  by 
references;  or  if  the  matter  of  a book  be 
really  valuable  and deferving,  you  may  throw 
it  into  a better  method,  reduce  it  to  a more 
logical  fcheme,  or  abridge  it  into  a leffer 
form ; all  thefe  practices  will  have  a ten- 
dency both  to  advance  your  fkill  in  logic 
and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in 
general,  and  to  give  you  a fuller  furvey  of 
that  fubjed  in  particular.  When  you  have 
finiflied  the  treatife  with  all  your  obferva- 
tions  upon  it,  recoiled  and  determine  what 
real  improvements  you  have  made  by  read- 
ing that  author. 

VIII.  If  a book  has  no  index  to  it,  or 

good  table  of  contents , it  is  very  ufeful  to 
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make  one  as  you  are  reading  it : not  with 
that  exadtnels  as  to  include  the  fenfe  of 
every  page  and  paragraph,  which  fhould  be 
done  if  you  defigned  to  print  it ; but  it  is 
fufficient  in  your  Index  to  take  notice  only 
of  thofe  parts  of  the  book  which  are  new 
to  you,  or  which  you  think  well  written, 
and  well  worthy  of  your  remembrance  or 
review. 

Shall  I be  fo  free  as  to  allure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  thefe  methods  of  reading  will  coft 
fome  pains  in  the  firft  years  of  your  ftudy, 
and  efpecially  in  the  firft  authors  which 
you  perufe  in  any  fcience,  or  on  any  par- 
ticular fubjedt : but  the  profit  will  richly 
compenfate  the  pains.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing years  of  life,  after  you  have  read  a few 
valuable  books  on  any  fpecial  fubjedt  in  this 
manner,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  read  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  becaufeyou  wdll  not  ufu- 
ally  find  very  much  new  matter  in  them 
which  you  have  not  already  examined. 

VIII.  If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for 
.any  peculiar  excellencies  or  defeats  in  his 
Jlyle  or  manner  of  writing , make  juft  ob- 
fervations  upon  this  alfo;  and  whatever 
ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatfoever 
* blemifhes  occur  in  the  language  or  manner 
of  the  writer,  you  may  make  juft  remarks 
upon  them.  And  remember,  that  one  book 
read  over  in  this  manner , with  all  this  labo- 
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rious  meditation , will  tend  more  to  enrich 
your  underjl  an  ding,  than  the  Jkimming  over 
the  fur  face  of  twenty  authors. 

IX.  By  perufing  books  in  the  manner 
I have  defcribed,  you  will  make  all  your 
reading  fubfervient  not  only  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  your  treafures  of  knowledge , but 
alfo  to  the  improvement  of  your  reafoning 
powers. 

There  are  many  who  read  with  con- 
flancy  and  diligence,  and  yet  make  no  ad- 
vances in  true  knowledge  by  it.  They  are 
delighted  with  the  notions  which  they  read 
or  hear,  as  they  would  be  with  Tories  that 
are  told,  but  they  do  not  weigh  them  in 
their  minds  as  in  a jufl  balance,  in  order 
to  determine  their  truth  or  falihood;  they 
make  no  obfervations  upon  them,  or  in- 
ferences from  them.  Perhaps  their  eye 
hides  over  the  pages,  or  the  words  hide 
over  their  ears,  and  vanifh  like  a rhapfody 
of  evening  tales,  or  the  fhadows  of  a cloud 
flying  over  a green  held  in  a fummer's 
day. 

Or  if  they  review  them  fufflciently  to 
fix  them  in  their  remembrance,  it  is  merely 
with  a dehgn  to  tell  the  tale  over  again, 
and  fhew  what  men  of  learning  they  are* 
Thus  they  dream  out  their  days  in  a courfe 
of  reading  without  real  advantage.  As  a 
man  may  be  eating  all  day,  and  for  want 
of  digeflion  is  nevernourilhed ; fo  thefe  end- 
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lefs  readers  may  cram  themfelves  in  vain 
with  intelleClual  food,  and  without  real 
improvement  of  their  minds,  for  want  of 
digefling  it  by  proper  reflections. 

X.  Be  diligent  therefore  in  obferving 
thefe  directions.  Enter  into  the  fenfe  and 
argument  of  the  authors  you  read,  exa- 
mine all  their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the 
truth  or  falihood  of  their  opinions;  and 
thereby  you  fhall  not  only  gain  a rich  in- 
creafe  of  your  underftandings  by  thofe 
truths  which  the  author  teaches,  when 
you  fee  them  well  fupported,  but  you  fhall 
acquire  alfo  by  degrees  an  habit  of  judg- 
ingjuftly,  and  of  reafoning  well,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  good  writer  whofe  works  you 
perufe. 

This  is  laborious  indeed,  and  the  mind 
is  backward  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
weighing  every  argument  and  tracing  every 
thing  to  its  original.  It  is  much  lefs 
labour  to  take  all  things  upon  trull;  be- 
lieving is  much  eafier  than  arguing . But 
when  Studentio  had  once  perfuaded  his  mind 
to  tie  itfelf  down  to  this  method  which  I 
have  prelcribed,  . he  fenflbly  gained  an  ad- 
mirable facility  to  read,  and  judge  of  what 
he  read,  by  his  daily  practice  of  it,  and  the 
man  made  large  advances  in  the  purfuit 
of  truth;  while  Plumbinus  and  Plumeo 
made  lefs  progrefs  in  knowledge,  though 
they  had  read  over  more  folios.  Plumeo 
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fki  mmed  over  the  pages  like  a Aval  low  over 
the  flowery  meads  in  May.  Plumbinus  read 
every  line  and  fyllable,  but  did  not  give 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  judg- 
ing about  them.  They  both  could  boafl 
in  company  of  their  great  reading,  for  they 
knew  more  titles  and  pages  than  Studentio9 
but  were  far  lefs  acquainted  with  fcience. 

I confess  thofe  whofe  reading  is  de- 
figned  only  to  fit  them  for  much  talk , and 
little  knowledge , may  content  themfelves 
to  run  over  their  authors  in  fuch  a fudden 
and  trifling  way ; they  may  devour  libraries 
in  this  manner,  yet  be  poor  reafoners  at 
laft,  and  have  no  folid  wifdom  or  true 
learning  The  traveller  who  walks  on 
fair  and  foftly  in  a courfe  that  points  right, 
and  examines  every  turning  before  he  ven- 
tures upon  it,  will  come  fooner  and  fafer 
to  his  journey’s  end,  than  he  who  runs 
through  every  lane  he  meets,  though  he 
gallop  full  fpeed  all  the  day.  The  man  of 
much  reading  and  a large  retentive  memory , 
but  without  meditation , may  become,  in  the 
fenfe  of  the  world,  a knowing  man ; and  if 
he  converfes  much  with  the  ancients,  he 
may  attain  the  fame  of  learning  too:  but 
he  l'pends  his  days  afar  off  from  wifdom 
and  true  judgment,  and  pofleffes  very  little 
of  the  fubftantial  riches  of  the  mind. 

XI.  NEVER  apply  yourfelves  to  read  any 
human  author  with  a determination  before- 
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hand  either  for  or  againft  him , or  with  a 
fettled  reflation  to  believe  or  dijbcheve,  to 
confirm  or  to  oppofe  whatfoevcr  he  faith ; , but 
always  read  with  defign  to  lay  your  mind 
open  to  truth,  and  to  embrace  it  where- 
foever  you  find  it,  as  well  as  to  rejedt  eve- 
ry falfhood,  though  it  appear  under  ever  fo 
fair  a difguife.  How  unhappy  are  thofe 
men  who  feldom  take  an  author  into  their 
hands,  but  they  have  determined  before 
they  begin,  whether  they  will  like  or.diflike 
him!  Thev  have  got  fome  notion  of  his 
name,  his  character,  his  party,  or  his  prin- 
ciples, by  general  converfation,  or  perhaps 
by  fome  flight  view  of  a few  pages  j and 
having  all  their  own  opinions  adjufled  be- 
forehand, they  read  all  that  he  writes  with 
a prepofteftion  either  for  or  again-ft  him. 
Unhappy  thofe  who  hunt  and  purvey  for  a 
party,  and  fcr^pe  together  out  of  every 
author,  all  thofe  things,  and  thofe  only 
which  favour  their  own  tenets,  while  they 
defpife  and  negledt  all  the  reft! 

XII.  Yet  take  this  caution.  I would 
not  be  underftood  here,  as  though  I per- 
fuaded  a perfon  to  live  without  any  fettled 
principles  at  all,  by  which  to  judge  of  men 
and  books  and  things:  or,  that  I would 
keep  a man  always  doubting  about  his 
foundations.  The  chief  things  that  I de- 
fign in  this  advice,  are  thefe  three. 


i.  That 
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1.  That  after  our  moft  neceftary  and 
important  principles  of  fcience,  prudence 
and  religion,  are  fettled  upon  good  grounds, 
with  regard  to  our  prefent  condudt  and  our 
future  hopes,  we  Ihould  read  with  a juft 
freedom  of  thought,  all  thofe  books  which 
treat  of  fuch  lubjedts  as  may  admit  of 
doubt  and  reafonable  difpute.  Nor  fhould 
any  of  our  opinions  be  fo  refolved  upon, 
efpecially  in  younger  years,  as  never  to  hear 
or  to  bear  an  oppolition  to  them. 

2.  When  we  perufe  thole  authors  who 
defend  our  own  fettled  lentiments,  we 
Ihould  not  take  all  their  arguings  for  juft 
and  folid  • but  we  Ihould  make  a wife  dif- 
tindtion  betwixt  the  corn  and  the  chaff, 
between  folid  reafoning  and  the  mere  fu- 
perficial  colours  of  it;  nor  fhould  we  rea- 
dily fwallow  down  all  their  lelfer  opinions 
becaufe  we  agree  with  them  in  the  greater. 

3.  That  when  we  read  thofe  authors 
which  oppofe  our  moft  certain  and  efta- 
blilhed  principles,  we  fhould  be  ready  to 
receive  any  informations  from  them  in  other 
points,  and  not  abandon  at  once  every  thing 
they  fay,  though  we  are  well  fixed  in  oppo- 
lition  to  their  main  point  of  arguing. 


Fas  ejiy  & ab  hofte  doceri.  Vi  r g . 
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Seize  upon  truth  where'er  'tis  found. 

Among  your  friends  among  your foes. 

On  Chriliian  or  on  Heathen  ground ; 

‘The  flower  s divine  where'er  it  grows: 
NegleA  the  prickles,  and  aflume  the  rofe. 

XIII.  What  I have  faid  hitherto  on 
this  fubjeCt,  relating  to  kooks  and  reading, 
muft  be  chiefly  underflood  of  that  fort  of 
bocks,  and  thofe  hours  of  our  reading 
and  ftudy,  whereby  we  deflgn  to  improve 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  mind  with 
natural,  moral,  or  divine  knowledge.  As 
for  thofe  treatifes  which  are  written  to  di- 
rect or  to  inforce  and  perfuade  our  practice, 
there  is  one  thing  further  neceffary;  and 
that  is,  that  when  our  confciences  are  con- 
vinced that  thefe  rules  of  prudence  or  duty 
belong  to  us,  and  require  our  conformity  to 
them,  we  flhould  then  call  ourfelves  to  ac- 
count, and  enquire  ferioufly  whether  we 
have  put  them  in  practice  or  no;  wefhould 
dwell  upon  the  arguments,  and  imprefs  the 
motives  and  methods  of  perfuafion  upon 
our  own  hearts,  till  we  feel  the  force  and 
power  of  them  inclining  us  to  the  practice  of 
the  things  which  are  there  recommended. 

If  folly  or  vice  be  reprefented  in  its 
open  colours,  or  its  fecret  difguifes,  let  us 
fearch  our  hearts,  and  review  our  lives,  and 
enquire  how  far  we  are  criminal;  nor 

fhould 
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fhould  we  ever  think  we  have  done  with 
the  treatife  till  we  feel  ourfelves  in  forrow 
for  our  pad  milcondud:,  and  afpiring  af- 
ter a victory  over  thofe  vices,  or  till  we 
find  a cure  of  thofe  follies  begun  to  be 
wrought  upon  our  fouls. 

In  all  our  ftudies  and  purfuits  of  know- 
ledge, let  us  remember  that  virtue  and  vice, 
fin  and  holinefs,  and  the  conformation  of 
our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true 
religion  and  morality,  are  things  of  far 
more  confequence  than  all  the  furniture  of 
our  underdandings,  and  the  richeft  trea- 
fures  of  mere  fpeculative  knowledge;  and 
that,  becaufe  they  have  a more  immediate 
and  effectual  influence  upon  our  eternal  fe- 
licity or  eternal  forrow. 

XIV.  There  is  yet  another  fort  of 
books,  of  which  it  is  proper  I fhould  fay 
lomething  while  I am  treating  on  this  fub- 
je&;  and  thefe  are  hijiory , poefy , travels , 
books  of  diverfon  or  amufement ; among 
which  we  may  reckon  alio  little  common 
pamphlets , news -papers,  or  l'uch  like  : for 
many  of  thele,  I confefs  once  reading  may 
be  lufficient,  where  there  is  a tolerable 
good  memory. 

O r when  feveral  perfons  are  in  compa- 
ny, and  one  reads  to  the  red  fuch  fort  of 
writings,  once  hearing  may  be  fuflicient  ; 
provided  that  every  one  be  fo  attentive,  and 
fo  free  as  to  make  their  occafional  remarks 
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on  fuch  lines  or  fentences,  fuch  periods 
or  paragraphs  as  in  their  opinion  deferve 
it.  Now  all  thole  paragraphs  or  fenti- 
ments  deferve  a remark,  which  are  new 
and  uncommon,  are  noble  and  excellent 
lor  the  matter  of  them,  are  ftrong  and 
convincing  for  the  argument  contained  in 
them,  are  beautiful  and  elegant  for  the  lan- 
guage or  the  manner,  or  any  way  worthy 
of  a fecond  rehearfal ; and  at  the  requelt 
of  any  of  the  company  let  thofe  paragraphs 
be  read  over  again. 

Such  parts  alfo  of  thefe  writings  as  may 
happen  to  be  remarkably  ftupid  or  filly, 
fall'e  or  miftaken,  fhould  become  fubjedts 
of  an  occalional  criticifm,  made  by  l'ome 
of  the  company ; and  this  may  give  occa- 
iion  to  the  repetition  of  them  for  confir- 
mation of  the  cenfure,  for  amufement,  or 
diverfion. 

Still  let  it  be  remembered,  that  where 
the  hiftorical  narration  is  of  conliderable 
moment,  where  the  poefy,  oratory,  &c. 
fhine  with  fome  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a lingle  reading  is  neither  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  a mind  that  has  a true  talle  of 
this  fort  of  writings ; nor  can  we  make 
the  full  eft  and  belt  improvement  of  them 
without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our 
retirement  as  well  as  in  company.  Who 
is  there  that  has  any  gout  for  polite  writ- 
ings that  would  be  fufficiently  fatisfied  with 

hearing 
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hearing  the  beautiful  pages  of  Steele  or  Ad- 
difon , the  admirable  defcriptions  of  Virgil 
or  Milton , or  lome  of  the  fined;  poems  of 
Pope , Young , or  Dryden , once  read  over  to 
them,  and  then  lay  them  by  for  ever  ? 

XV.  Among  thefe  writings  of  the  latter 
kind,  we  may  juftly  reckon  Ihort  mifcella- 
neous  ejfays  on  all  manner  of  fubjedts:  fuch 
as  the  Occajional  Papers , the  Patters , the 
Spectators,  and  fome  other  books  that  have 
been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily 
products  of  the  prefs,  wherein  are  contain- 
ed a great  number  of  bright  thoughts, 
ingenious  remarks,  and  admirable  obfer- 
vations,  which  have  had  a conliderable  fhare 
in  furnifhing  the  prefent  age  with  know- 
ledge and  politenefs. 

I wifh  every  paper  among  thefe  writings 
could  have  been  recommended  both  as  in- 
nocent and  ufeful.  I wifh  every  unfeemly 
idea  and  wanton  exprefiion  had  been  banifh- 
ed  from  amongft  them,  and  every  trifling 
page  had  been  excluded  from  the  company 
of  the  reft  when  they  had  been  bound  up 
in  volumes.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expedted, 
in  fo  imperfedt  a flate,  that  every  page  or 
piece  of  fuch  mixed  public  papers  lhould 
be  entirely  blamelefs  and  laudable.  Yet  in 
the  main  it  mull:  be  confelfed,  there  is  fo 
much  virtue,  prudence,  ingenuity  and  good- 
nefs  in  them,  efpecially  in  eight  volumes 
of  Spectators,  there  is  fuch  a reverence  of 
3 things 
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things  ficred,  fo  many  valuable  remarks 
for  our  condud  in  life,  that  they  are  not 
improper  to  lie  in  parlours,  or  fummer- 
houfes,  or  places  of  ufual  refidence,  to  en- 
tertain our  thoughts  in  any  moments  of 
leifure,  or  vacant  hours  that  occur.  There 
is  fuch  a difcovery  of  the  follies,  iniqui- 
ties, and  fafhionable  vices  of  mankind  con- 
tained in  them,  that  we  may  learn  much 
of  the  humours  and  madnelfes  of  the  age, 
and  the  public  world,  in  our  own  folitary 
retirement,  without  the  danger  of  fre- 
quenting vicious  company,  or  receiving 
the  mortal  infection. 

XVI.  Among  other  books  which  are 
proper  and  requilite,  in  order  to  improve 
our  knowledge  in  general,  or  our  acquaint- 
ance with  any  particular  fcience,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  we  fhould  be  furnifhed  with 
Vocabularies  and  Dictionaries  of  feveral  forts, 
viz.  Of  common  words , idioms  and  phrajes , 
in  order  to  explain  their  fenfe:  of  techni- 
cal words  or  the  terms  of  art , to  fhew  their 
ufe  in  arts  and  fciences ; of  names  of  men , 
countries , towns , rivers,  &c.  which  are 
called  hiftorical  and  geographical  dictiona- 
ries, &c.  Thefe  are  to  be  confulted  and 
ufed  upon  every  occafion  ; and  never  let 
an  unknown  word  pafs  in  your  reading, 
without  feeking  for  its  fenfe  and  meaning 
in  feme  of  thefe  writers. 
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If  fuch  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  mud 
fupply  the  want  of  them,  as  well  as  you 
can,  by  conlulting  fuch  as  can  inform  you: 
and  it  is  ufeful  to  note  down  the  matters 
of  doubt  and  enquiry  in  fome  pocket-book, 
and  take  the  firil  opportunity  to  get  them 
refolved  either  by  perfons  or  books  when 
we  meet  with  them. 

XVII.  Be  not  fatisfied  with  a mere  know- 
ledge of  the  beji  authors  that  treat  of  any 
fubjedt,  in  ftead  of  acquainting  yourf elves 
thoroughly  with  the  fubjeci  itfelf.  There 
is  many  a young  ftudent  that  is  fond  of  en- 
larging his  knowledge  of  books,  and  he  con- 
tents himfelf  with  the  notice  he  has  of 
their  title-page , which  is  the  attainment  of 
a bookfeller  rather  than  a fcholar.  Such  per- 
fons are  under  a great  temptation  to  pradtife 
thefe  two  follies.  (1.)  fo  heap  up  a great 
number  of  books  at  greater  expence  than 
mofl  of  them  can  bear,  and  to  furnifh  their 
libraries  infinitely  better  than  their  under- 
Handings.  And  (2.)  when  they  have  got 
fuch  rich  treafures  of  knowledge  upon  their 
Ihelves,  they  imagine  themfelves  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  take  a pride  in  talking  of  the  names 
of  famous  authors,  and  the  fubjedts  of 
which  they  treat,  without  any  real  im- 
provement of  their  own  minds  in  true  fei- 
ence  or  wifdom.  At  bell,  their  learning 
reaches  no  farther  than  the  indexes  and  ta- 
bles of  contents,  while  they  know  not  how 

to 
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to  judge  or  reafon  concerning  the  matters 
contained  in  thofe  authors. 

And  indeed  how  many  volumes  of 
learning  foever  a man  poffeffes,  he  is  hill 
deplorably  poor  in  his  underftanding,  till 
he  has  made  thefe  feveral  parts  of  learning 
his  own  property,  by  reafoning,  by  judg- 
ing for  himfelf,  and  remembering  what  he 
has  read. 


CHAP.  V. 

JUDGMENT  of  BOOKS. 

I.  TF  we  would  form  a judgment  of  a 
book  which  we  have  not  l'een  before, 
the  firft  thing  that  offers  is  the  title-page , 
and  we  may  fometimes  guefs  a little  at  the 
import  and  deiign  of  a book  thereby  : 
though  it  mud:  be  confeft,  that  titles  are 
often  deceitful,  and  promife  more  than  the 
book  performs.  The  author  s name , if  it 
be  known  in  the  world,  may  help  us  to 
conjedlure  at  the  performance  a little  more, 
and  lead  us  to  guefs  in  what  manner  it  is 
done.  A peruial  of  the  preface  or  intro - 
dudlion  (which  I before  recommended)  may 
further  affi ft  our  judgment;  and  if  there 
be  an  index  of  the  contents , it  will  give  us 
ftill  fome  advancing  light. 


If 
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If  we  have  not  leifure  or  inclination  to 
read  over  the  book  itfelf  regularly,  then  by 
the  titles  of  chapters,  we  may  be  directed  to 
perule  feveral  particular  chapters  or  fee- 
tions,  and  obferve  whether  there  be  any 
thing  valuable  or  important  in  them.  We 
lhall  find  hereby  whether  the  author  ex- 
plains his  ideas  clearly,  whether  he  reafons 
ftrongly,  whether  he  methodizes  well,  whe- 
ther his  thoughts  and  fenfe  be  manly  and 
his  manner  polite;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  he  be  oblcure,  weak,  trifling  and 
confufed  : or,  finally,  whether  the  matter 
may  not  be  folid  and  fubftantial,  though  the 
manner  or  fiyle  be  rude  and  difagreeable. 

II.  By  having  run  through  feveral  chap- 
ters and  fedtions  in  this  manner,  we  may 
generally  judge  whether  the  treatife  be 
wrorth  a compleat  perufal  or  no.  But  if  by 
fuch  an  occafional  lurvey  of  lome  chapters, 
our  expectation  be  utterly  difcouraged,  we 
may  well  lay  afide  that  book  ; for  there  is 
great  probability  he  can  be  butan  indifferent 
writer  on  that  fubjedt,  if  he  affords  but  one 
prize  to  divers  blanks , and  it  may  be  fome 
downright  blots  too.  The  piece  can  hard- 
ly be  valuable  if  in  leven  or  eight  chapters 
which  we  perufe,  there  be  but  little  truth, 
evidence,  force  of  reafoning,  beauty,  and 
ingenuity,  thought,  &c.  mingled  with 
much  error,  ignorance,  impertinence,  dul- 
nefs,  mean  and  common  thoughts,  inac- 
curacy. 
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curacy,  fophiftry,  railing,  &c.  Life  is  too 
fhort,  and  time  is  too  precious,  to  read 
every  new  book  quite  over,  in  order  to  find 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  reading. 

III.  There  are  fome  general  mijlakes 
which  perfons  are  frequently  guilty  of  in 
pafiing  a judgment  on  the  books  which 
they  read. 

ONE  is  this;  when  a treatife  is  written 
but  tolerably  well,  we  are  ready  to  pals  a 
favourable  judgment  of  it,  and  fometimes 
to  exalt  its  character  far  beyond  its  merit, 
if  it  agree  'with  our  own  principles , and flip - 
port  the  opinions  of  our  party . On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  author  be  of  different  fentiments, 
and  efpoufe  contrary  principles,  we  can  find 
neither  wit  nor  real'on,  good  fenfe  nor  good 
language  in  it.  Whereas,  alas,  if  our  opi- 
nions of  things  were  certain  and  infallible 
truth,  yet  a filly  author  may  draw  his  pen 
in  the  defence  of  them,  and  he  may  attack 
even  grofs  errors  with  feeble  and  ridicu- 
lous arguments.  'Truth  in  this  world  is 
not  always  attended  and  fupported  by  the 
wifefi:  and  fafefi:  methods  ; and  error , 
though  it  can  never  be  maintained  by  jufi: 
reafoning,  yet  may  be  artfully  covered  and 
defended:  an  ingenious  writer  may  put  ex- 
cellent colours  upon  his  own  miftakes. 
Some  Socinians,  who  deny  the  atonement  of 
Chrift,  have  written  well,  and  with  much 
appearance  of  argument  for  their  own  un- 
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tural  fentiments,  and  fome  writers  for  the 
tYinity  and  fatisfaftion  of  Chrift  have  ex- 
poled  themlelves  and  the  facred  dodtrine,  by 
their  feeble  and  foolilh  manner  of  handling 
it.  Books  are  never  to  be  judged  of  merely 
by  their  fubjedt,  or  the  opinion  they  repre- 
fent,  but  by  the  juftnefs  of  their  fenti- 
ments, the  beauty  of  their  manner,  the 
force  of  their  expreffion,  or  the  ffcrength 
of  reafon,  and  the  weight  of  juft  and  pro- 
per argument  which  appears  in  them. 

But  this  folly  and  weaknefs  of  trifling 
inftead  of  arguing*  does  not  happen  to  fall 
only  to  the  fhareof  Chrifiian  writers:  there 
are  fome  who  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand 
to  fupport  the  deifiical  or  antichriflian 
lcheme  of  our  days,  who  make  big  pre- 
tences to  reafon  upon  all  occalions,  but 
leem  to  have  left  itGuite  behind  them  when 

x 

they  are  jelling  with  the  bible,  and  grin- 
ning at  the  books  which  we  call  facred. 
Some  of  thel'e  performances  would  fcarcely 
have  been  thought  tolerable,  if  they  had  not 
affaulted  the  Chrifiian  faith,  though  they 
are  now  grown  up  to  a place  among  the 
admired  pens.  I much  queflion  whether 
feveral  of  the  rbapfodies  called  the  Cba~ 
r after iftics , would  ever  have  furvived  the 
firft  edition,  if  they  had  not  difeovered  fo 
flrong  a tindlure  of  infidelity , and  now  and 
then  ca/t  out  a profane  fneer  at  our  holy 
religion , I have  fometimes  indeed  been 
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ready  tp  wonder,  how  a book  in  the  main 
fo  loofely  written,  fhould  ever  obtain  fo 
many  readers  amongft  men  of  fenfe.  Sure- 
ly they  mull  be  eonfeious  in  the  perillal, 
that  fometimes  a patrician  may  write  as 
idly  as  a man  of  plebeian  rank,  and  trifle 
as  much  as  an  old  fchool-man,  though  it  is 
in  another  form.  I am  forced  to  fay,  there 
are  few  books  that  ever  I read,  which 
made  any  pretence  to  a great  genius,  from 
which  I derived  fo  little  valuable  knowledge 
as  from  thefe  treatifes.  There  is  indeed 
amongd  them  a lively  pertnefs,  a parade  of 
literature,  and  much  of  what  fome  folks 
now  a days  call  politenefs ; but  it  is  hard 
that  we  fhould  be  bound  to  admire  all  the 
reveries  of  this  author,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  unfafhionable. 

IV.  ANOTHER  mijlake  which  fome 
perfons  fall  into  is  this.  When  they  read 
a treatife  on  a fubjedt  with  which  they  have 
but  little  ac  c quaint  ance,  they  find  almofl 
every  thing  new  and  ftrange  to  them,  their 
underftandings  are  greatly  entertained  and 
improved  by  the  occurrence  of  many  things 
which  were  unknown  to  them  before,, 
they  admire  the  treatife,  and  commend 
the  author  at  once ; whereas  if  they 
had  but  attaine  a good  degree  of  Jkill  in 
that  Jcience , perhaps  they  would  find  that 
the  author  had  written  very  poorly,  that 
neither  his  fenfe  nor  his  method  was  juft 
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and  proper,  and  that  he  had  nothing  in 
him  but  what  was  very  common  or  trivial 
in  his  difcotirfes  on  that  fubjedt. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pals,  that  Cano  and 
Faber  who  were  both  bred  up  to  labour 
and  unacquainted  with  the  fciences,  fhall 
admire  one  of  the  weekly  papers,  or  a little 
pamphlet  that  talks  pertly  on  lome  critical 
or  learned  theme,  becauie  the  matter  is  all 
ilrange  and  new  to  them,  and  they  join  to 
extol  the  writer  to  the  fkies;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  a young  academic  fhall  dwell 
upon  a ^journal  or  an  Obfervator  that  treats 
of  trade  and  politics  in  a di&atoral  ftyle, 
and  fhall  be  lavifh  in  praife  of  the  au- 
thor. W hile  at  the  fame  time,  perfons  well 
fkilled  in  thofe  different  fubjedfs,  hear  the 
impertinent  tattle  with  a juft  contempt; 
for  they  know  how  weak  and  awkward 
many  of  thofe  little  diminutive  difeourfes 
are;  and  that  thofe  very  papers  of  fcience, 
politics  or  trade , which  were  fo  much  ad- 
mired by  the  ignorant,  are  perhaps,  but 
very  mean  performances;  though  it  muft 
be  alfo  confeffed,  there  are  fome  excellent 
effays  in  thofe  papers,  and  that  upon  feience 
as  well  as  trade. 

V.  But  there  is  a danger  of  miftake  in 
our  judgment  of  books  on  the  other  hand 
alfo:  for  when  we  have  made  ourfelves 
maflers  of  any  particular  theme  of  know - 
ledge,  and  furveyed  it  long  on  all  fides,  there 
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isperhaps  fcarcely  any  writer  on  that  fubjecb 
who  much  entertains  and  pleafes  us  after- 
wards, becaufe  we  find  little  or  nothing 
new  in  him;  and  yet  in  a true  judgment 
perhaps,  his  fentiments  are  moll  proper  and 
juft,  h is  explications  clear,  and  his  reafon- 
ings  ftrong,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  dif- 
courfe  are  well  connected  and  fet  in  a happy 
light;  but  we  knew  moft  of  thofe  things 
before,  and  therefore  they  ftrike  us  not,  and 
we  are  in  danger  of  difcommendingthem. 

Thus  the  learned  and  the  unlearnedy 
have  their  feveral  diftindl  dangers  and  pre- 
judices ready  to  attend  them  in  their  judg- 
ment of  the  writings  of  men.  Thefe  which 
I have  mentioned  are  a fpecimen  of  them, 
and  indeed  but  a mere  fpecimen ; for  the 
prejudices  that  warp  our  judgment  alide 
from  truth,  are  almoft  infinite  and  endlefs. 

VI.  Yet  I cannot  forbear  to  point  out 
two  or  three  more  of  thefe  follies,  that  I 
may  attempt  fomething  toward  the  correc- 
tion of  them,  or  at  leaft  to  guard  others 
againfi:  them. 

There  are  fome  perfons  of  a forward 
and  lively  temper,  who  are  fond  to  in- 
termeddle with  all  appearances  of  know- 
ledge, and  will  give  their  j udgment  on  a book 
as  foon  as  the  title  of  it  is  mentioned,  for 
they  would  not  willingly  feem  ignorant  of 
any  thing  that  others  know.  And  efpeci- 
ally  if  they  happen  to  have  any  fuperior 
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character  or  paffions  of  this  world,  they 
fancy  they  have  a right  to  talk  freely  upon 
every  thing  that  ftirs  or  appears,  though 
they  have  no  other  pretence  to  this  freedom. 
Divito  is  worth  forty  thoufand  pounds ; 
Pohtulus  is  a fine  young  gentleman,  who 
iparkles  in  all  the  fhining  things  of  drefs 
and  equipage  • Animus  is  a fmall  attendant 
on  a minifter  of  date,  and  is  at  court  almoft 
every  day.  Thefe  three  happened  to  meet 
in  a vifit,  where  an  excellent  book  of  warm 
and  refined  devotions  lay  in  the  window. 
What  dull fuff  is  here  ? faid  Divito , I never 
read  fo  much  nonfenfe  in  one  'page  in  my  life , 
nor  would  I give  a filling  for  a thoufand 
Juch  treatifes.  Aulinus , though  a courtier, 
and  not  ufed  to  fpeak  roughly,  yet  would 
not  allow  there  was  a line  of  good  fenfe  in 
the  book,  and  pronounced  him  a madman 
that  wrote  it  in  his  fecret  retirement,  and 
declared  him  a fool  that  publifhed  it  after 
his  death.  Politulus  had  more  manners 
than  to  differ  from  men  of  fuch  a rank  and 
character,  and  therefore  he  fneered  at  the 
devout  exprefiions  as  he  heard  them  read, 
and  made  the  divine  treatife  a matter  of 
fcorn  and  ridicule;  and  yet  it  was  well 
known,  that  neither  this  finegentleman,  nor 
the  courtier,  nor  the  man  of  wealth,  had 
a grain  of  devotion  in  them  beyond  their 
horles  that  waited  at  the  door  with  their 
gilded  chariots.  But  this  is  the  way  of  the 
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world : blind  men  will  talk  of  the  beauty 
of  colours,  and  of  the  harmony  or  difpro- 
portion  of  figures  in  painting ; tho  deaf 
will  prate  of  difcords  in  muficj  and  thofe 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  will 
arraign  the  befl:  treatife  on  divine  fubjedts, 
though  they  do  not  underfiand  the  very 
language  of  the  fcripture,  nor  the  common 
terms  or  phrafes  ufed  in  Chrijlianity . 

VII.  I might  here  name  another  fort  of 
judges,  who  will  fet  themfelves  up  to  de- 
cide in  favour  of  an  author,  or  will  pro- 
nounce him  a mere  blunderer,  according  to 
the  company  they  have  kept,  and  the  judg- 
ment they  have  heard  pair  upon  a book  by 
others  of  their  own  (lamp  or  fize,  though 
they  have  no  knowledge  or  tafte  of  the  fub- 
jecl  themfelves.  Thele  with  a fluent  and 
voluble  tongue  become  mere  ecchos  of  the 
praifes  or  cenfures  of  other  men.  Sonil/us 
happened  to  be  in  the  room  where  the 
three  gentlemen  jufl  mentioned  gave  out 
their  thoughts  fo  freely  upon  an  admirable 
book  of  devotion  : and  two  days  afterwards 
he  met  with  fome  friends  of  his  where  this 
book  was  the  fubjedt  of  converfation  and 
praife.  Sonillus  wondered  at  their  dulnefs, 
and  repeated  the  jefts  which  he  had  heard 
ca{l  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  author. 
His  knowledge  of  the  book  and  his  deci- 
fion  upon  it  was  all  from  hearfay , for 
he  had  never  feen  it : and  if  he  had  read 
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it  through,  he  had  no  manner  of  right 
to  judge  about  the  things  of  religion,  hav- 
ing no  more  knowledge,  nor  tafte  of  any 
thing  of  inward  piety,  than  a hedgehog  or 
a bear  has  of  politenefs. 

When  I had  written  thefe  remarks. 
Probus,  who  knew  all  thefe  four  gentle- 
men, wilhed  they  might  have  opportu- 
nity to  read  their  own  character  as  it  is 
rep  refen  ted  here.  Alas!  Probus , I fear  it 
would  do  them  very  little  good,  though  it 
may  guard  others  againd  their  folly:  for 
there  is  never  a one  of  them  would  find 
their  own  name  in  thefe  characters  if  they 
read  them,  though  all  their  acquaintance 
would  acknowledge  the  features  immedi- 
ately, and  fee  the  perfons  almoft  alive  in 
the  picture. 

VIII.  There  is  yet  another  mifchievous 
principle  which  prevails  among  fome  per- 
sons in  palling  a judgment  on  the  writings 
of  others,  and  that  is,  when  from  the  fecret 
ltimulation  of  vanity,  pride  or  envy,  they 
defpife  a valuable  book,  and  throw  con- 
tempt upon  it  by  wholefale:  and  if  you 
alk  them  the  reafon  of  their  fevere  cen- 
lure,  they  will  tell  you  perhaps,  they  have 
found  a miftake  or  two  in  it,  or  there  are 
a few  fentiments  or  expreflions  not  fuited 
to  their  tooth  and  humour.  Bavins  cries 
down  an  admirable  treatife  of  philofophy, 
and  fays  there  is  atheifm  in  it,  becaul'e  there 
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are  a few  fentences  that  feem  to  fuppofe 
brutes  to  be  mere  machines.  Under  the  fame 
influence,  Momus  will  not  allow  Paradife 
Lof  to  be  a good  poem,  becaufe  he  had 
read  fome  flat  and  heavy  lines  in  it,  and  he 
thought  Milton  had  too  much  honour  done 
him.  It  is  a paultry  humour  that  inclines 
a man  to  rail  at  any  human  performance 
becaufe  it  is  not  abfolutcly  perfect.  Horace 
would  give  us  a better  example. 

Sunt  deliola  quibus  nos  ignovijj'e  velimus , 

Nam  neque  chorda  fonum  reddit  quam  cuult 
manus  & mens , 

Necfemper feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus: 
Atque  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine , non  ego 
paucis 

OJfendor  maculis , quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  human  a parum  cavit  natura . 

Hor.  de  Art.  Poet. 

Thus  Englijhed. 

Be  not  too  rigidly  cenforious : 

A firing  may  jar  in  the  bejl  mafiers  hand , 
And  the  mojl  Jkilful  archer  mijs  his  aim ; 

So  in  a poem  elegantly  writ 
I will  not  quarrel  with  a fmall  mijlake , 

Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excufe. 

Rofcommon. 

.%  . 

This  noble  tranflator  of  Horace , whom 
I here  cite,  has  a very  honourable  opinion 

of 
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of  Homer  in  the  main,  yet  he  allows  him 
to  be  juftly  cen lured  for  fome  grolfer  lpcts 
and  blemilhes  in  him. 

For  who  without  averfon  ever  look’d 
On  holy  garbage , tho ’ by  Homer  cook’ d, 
Whofe  railing  heroes , and  whofe  wounded 
gods , 

Make  fome  JufpeB  he  fnores  as  well  as  nods. 

Such  wife  and  juft  diftinflions  ought 
to  be  made  when  we  pals  a judgment  on 
mortal  things,  but  envy  condemns  by 
wholefale.  Envy  is  a curled  plant ; fome 
fibres  of  it  are  rooted  almoft  in  every  man’s 
nature,  and  it  works  in  a fly  and  imper- 
ceptible manner,  and  that  even  in  fome 
perfons  who  in  the  main  are  men  of  wif- 
dom  and  piety.  They  know  not  how  to 
bear  the  praifes  that  are  given  to  an  inge- 
nious author,  efpecially  if  he  be  living  and 
of  their  profefion,  and  therefore  they  will, 
if  pofiible,  find  fome  blemilh  in  his  writ- 
ings, that  they  may  nibble  and  bark  at  it. 
They  will  endeavour  to  diminilh  the  ho- 
nour of  the  bell  treatife  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  any  fubjedt,  and  to  render  it  ufelefs 
by  their  cenfures,  rather  than  fuffer  their 
envy  to  lie  afieep,  and  the  little  miftakes 
of  that  author  to  pafs  unexpofed.  Perhaps 
they  will  commend  the  work  in  general 
with  a pretended  air  of  candour,  but  pafs 
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fo  many  fly  and  invidious  remarks  upon  it 
afterward,  os  fhall  effectually  deltroy  ali 
their  cold  and  formal  praifes  *. 

IX.  W hen  a perfon  feels  any  thing  of . 
this  invidious  humour  working  in  him,  he  may 
by  the  following  confiderations  attempt  the 
correction  of  it.  Let  him  think  with 
himfelf  how  many  are  the  beauties  of  fuch 
an  author  whom  he  cenfures,  in  compan- 
ion of  his  blemijhes,  and  remember  that  it 
is  a much  more  honour  able  and  good-na- 
tured thing  to  fmdoutpeculiar  beauties  than 
faults  : true  and  undifguifed  candour  is  a 
much  more  amiable  and  divine  talent  than 
accufation . Let  him  reflect  again,  what 
an  eafy  matter  it  is  to  find  a mifiake  in  all 
human  authors,  who  are  neceffarilv  fallible 
and  imperfeCt. 

I confess  where  an  author  fets  up  him- 
felf to  ridicule  divine  writers  and  things 
facred,  and  yet  affumes  an  air  of  fovereign- 
ty  and  diCtatorfhip,  to  exalt  and  almoft  dei- 
fy all  the  Pagan  ancients,  and  caft  his  fcorn 
upon  all  the  moderns,  efpecially  if  they 
do  but  favour  of  miracles  and  the  gofpei, 

it 

* I grant  when  wifdom  itfelf  cenfures  a weak  andfool- 
iih  performance,  it  will  pafs  its  fevere  fentence,  and  yet 
with  an  air  of  candour,  if  the  author  has  any  thing  valu- 
able in  him  : but  envy  will  oftentimes  imitate  the  fame 
favourable  airs,  in  order  to  make  its  falfe  cavils  appear 
n?  rc  juft  and  credible,  when  it  has  a mind  to  fnarl  at  feme 
of  the  brighteft  performances  of  a human  writer. 
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it  is  lit  the  admirers  of  this  author  Ihould 
know  that  nature  and  thefe  ancients  are 
not  the  fame,  though  fome  writers  always 
unite  them.  Real'on  and  nature  never 
made  thefe  ancient  heathens  their  dandard, 
either  of  art  or  genius,  of  writing  or  he- 
roifm.  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  his  little  ef- 
fay,  called  Phe  Chrijlian  Hero , has  fhewn 
our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul  in  a more  glori- 
ous and  tranfeendent  light,  than  a Virgil 
or  a Homer  could  do  for  their  Achilles , 
Uly/fes,  or  /Eneas ; and  X am  perfuaded  if 
Mofes  and  David  had  not  been  infpired 
writers,  thefe  very  men  would  have  ranked 
them  at  lead  with  an  Herodotus  and  Plor  ace,  if 
not  given  them  the  fuperior  place. 

But  where  an  author  has  many  beauties 
confident  with  virtue,  piety,  and  truth,  let 
not  little  critics  exalt  themfelves,  and  diow- 
er  down  their  ill-nature  upon  him,  without 
bounds  or  meafure  ; but  rather  dretch  their 
own  powers  of  foul  till  they  write  a treatife 
fuperior  to  that  which  they  condemn.  This 
is  the  nobled  and  fured  manner  of  fuppref- 
fing  what  they  cenfure. 

A little  wit,  or  a little  learning,  with 
a good  degree  of  vanity  and  ill-nature,  will 
teach  a man  to  pour  out  whole  pages  of 
remark  and  reproach  upon  one  real  or  fan- 
cied midake  of  a great  and  good  author  : 
and  this  may  be  drefl’ed  up  by  the  fame 
talents,  and  made  entertaining  enough  to  the 

world. 
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world,  who  loves  reproach  and  fcandal : 
but  if  the  remarker  would  but  once  make 
this  attempt,  and  try  to  outjhirie  the  author 
by  writing  a better  book  on  the  fame  fubjeci , 
he  would  loon  be  convinced  of  his  own 
infufficiency,  and  perhaps  might  learn  to 
judge  more  jufily  and  favourably  of  the 
performance  of  other  men.  A cobber,  ora 

l y 

jhoemaker  may  find  tome  little  fault  with 
the  latchet  of  a ihoe  that  an  Apelles  had 
painted,  and  perhaps  with  juffiee  too  ; 
when  the  whole  figure  and  portraiture  is 
fuch  as  none  but  an  Apelles  could  paint. 
Every  poor  low  genius  may  cavil  at  what 
the  richefl  and  the  nobleft  hath  performed; 
but  it  is  a fign  of  envy  and  malice , added  to 
the  littlenefs  and  poverty  of  genius , when 
fuch  a cavil  becomes  a fufficient  reafon  to 
pronounce  at  once  againft  a bright  author 
and  a whole  valuable  treatife. 

X.  Another,  and  that  a very  frequent 
fault  in  palling  a judgment  upon  books,  is 
this,  that  perfons  fpread  the  fame  nrailes  or 
the  fame  reproaches  over  a whole  treatife, 
and  all  the  chapters  in  it,  which  are  due 
only  to  fome  of  them.  They  judge  as  it 
were  by  wholefsde,  without  making  a due 
ciifHndtion  between  the  feveral  parts  or  fee- 
tions  of  the  performance  ; and  this  is  rea- 
dy to  lead  thofe  who  hear  them  talk,  into 
a dangerous  miffake.  Floras  is  a great  and 
juif  admirer  of  the  late  archbifhop  of 

Ca?nbrayi 
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Cambray,  and  mightily  commends  every- 
thing he  has  written,  and  will  allow  no 
blemifh  in  him  : whereas  the  writings  of 
that  excellent  man  are  not  all  of  a piece, 
nor  are  thofe  very  books  of  his,  which  have 
a good  number  of  beautiful  and  valuable 
fentiments  in  them,  to  be  recommended 
throughout,  or  all  at  once  without  difrinc- 
tion.  There  is  his  Dernonfiration  of  the 
Ex  fence  and  Attributes  of  God , which  has 
juftly  gained  an  univerfal  efteem,  for  bring- 
ing down  feme  new  and  noble  thoughts  of 
the  wifdom  of  the  creation  to  the  under- 
loading of  the  unlearned,  and  they  are  fuch 
as  well  delerve  the  perufal  of  the  men  of 
fcience,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  50 th  fedlion ; 
but  there  are  many  of  thefollowin gfeblions 
which  are  very  weakly  written,  and  jfome 
of  them  built  upon  an  enthufiaftical  and 
mifeaken  fcheme,  akin  to  the  peculiar  opi- 
nions of  father  Malebranche ; fuch  as  feel. 
5 1 , 5 3 . That  we  know  the  finite  only  by  the 
ideas  of  the  infinite.  Sedl.  55,  60.  That 
the  fuperior  reafon  in  man , is  God  himfelf 
a cling  in  him.  Sedt.  61, 62.  That  the  idea 
of  unity  cannot  be  taken  from  creatures  but 
from  God  only : and  feveral  of  his  fedlions, 
from  65  to  68,  upon  the  dodlrine  of  liberty , 
feetn  to  be  inconliftent.  Again , toward 
the  end  of  his  book  he  fpends  more  time 
and  pains  than  are  needful  in  refuting  the 
Epicurean  fancy  of  atoms  moving  eternally 

through 
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through  infinite  changes,  which  might  be 
done  effectually  in  a much  fhorter  and  bet- 
ter way. 

So  in  his  Pojlhumous  Efiays,  and  his  Let- 
ters, there  are  many  admirable  thoughts  in 
practical  and  experimental  religion,  and  ve- 
ry beautiful  and  divine  fentiments  in  devo- 
tion ; but  fometimes  in  large  paragraphs, 
or  in  whole  chapters  together,  you  find  him 
in  the  clouds  of  myjiic  divinity,  and  he  ne- 
ver defcends  within  the  reach  of  common 
ideas  or  common  fenfe. 

But  remember  this  alfo,  that  there  are 
but  few  fuch  authors  as  this  great  man, 
who  talks  fo  very  weakly  fometimes,  and 
yet  in  other  places  is  fo  much  fuperior  to 
the  greatefl  part  of  writers. 

There  are  other  inftances  of  this  kind 
where  men  of  good  fenfe  in  the  main  fet 
up  forjudges,  but  they  carry  too  many  of 
their  paflions  about  them,  and  then  like 
lovers,  they  are  in  rapture  at  the  name  of 
their  fair  idol ; they  lavifh  out  all  their 
incenfe  upon  that  flirine,  and  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  admitting  a blemifh  in 
them. 

You  flnall  hear  Altinofo  not  only  admire! 
Cajimire  of  Poland  in  his  lyrics,  as  the  ut- 
moft  purity  and  perfection  of  Latin  poely, 
but  he  will  allow  nothing  in  him  to  be  ex- 
travagant or  faulty,  and  will  vindicate  eve- 
ry line  : nor  can  I much  wonder  at  it, 

when 
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when  I have  heard  him  pronounceZ/2/fj/2  the 
beft  of  the  ancient  Latins , and  idolize  his 
very  weakneffes  and  miftakes.  I will  rea- 
dily acknowledge  the  odes  of  Cafimire  to 
have  more  fpirit  and  force,  more  magnifi- 
cenceand  fire  in  them,  and  in  twenty  places 
arife  to  more  dignity  and  beauty  than  I 
could  ever  meet  with  in  any  of  our  modern 
poets : yet  1 am  afraid  to  fay,  that  Palla fu- 
tilis  e luce  has  dignity  enough  in  it  for  a 
robe  made  for  the  Almighty , lib.  4.  od.  7. 
1.  37.  or  that  the  man  of  virtue  in  od.  3. 
1.  44.  under  the  ruins  of  heaven  and  earth , 
will  bear  up  the  fragments  of  the  falling 
world  with  a comely  wound  on  his  ftooulders. 

late  ruenti 

Subjiciens  fua  coll  a ccelo 
Mundum  decor 0 vulnere  fulciet • 
Interque  coeli  fragmina 

Yet  I muff  needs  confefs  alfo,  that  it  is 
hardly  poffible  a man  fhould  rife  to  fo  ex- 
alted and  fublime  a vein  of  poefy  as  Gafi- 
miref  who  is  not  in  danger  now  and  then 
of  fuch  extravagancies  : but  fill  they  ftoould 
not  be  admired  or  defended,  if  we  pretend 
to  pafs  a juft  judgment  on  the  writings  of 
the  greateff  men. 

Milton  is  a noble  genius,  and  the 
world  agrees  to  confefs  it ; his  poem  of 
Paradife  Loft  is  a glorious  performance,  and 

rivals 
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rivals  the  mod  famous  pieces  of  antiquity; 
but  that  reader  muff  be  deeply  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  poet,  who  can  imagine 
him  equal  to  himfelf  through  all  that  work. 
Neither  the  fublime  fentiments,  nor  digni- 
ty of  numbers,  nor  force  or  beauty  of  ex- 
preflion  are  equally  maintained,  even  in  all 
thofe  parts  which  require  grandeur  or  beau- 
ty, force  or  harmony.  I cannot  but  con- 
fent  to  Mr.  JDryden  s opinion,  though  I will 
not  ufe  his  words,  that  for  fome  fcores  of 
lines  together,  there  is  a coldnefs  and  flat- 
nefs,  and  almoft  a perfect  abfence  of  that 
fpirit  of  poefy  which  breathes,  and  lives, 
and  flames  in  other  pnges. 

XL  When  you  hear  any  perfon  pre- 
tending to  give  his  judgment  of  a book, 
confider  with  yourfelf  whether  he  be  a ca- 
pable judge,  or  whether  he  may  not  lie 
under  fome  unhappy  bias  or  prejudice , for 
or  again  ft  it,  or  whether  he  has  made  a fuf- 
flcient  enquiry  to  form  his  jufteft  fenti- 
ments upon  it. 

Though  he  be  a man  of  good  fenfe,  yet 
he  is  uncapable  of  pafling  a true  judgment 
of  a particular  book,  if  he  be  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  lubjedt  of  which  it  treats, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  be 
it  verfe  or  profe  ; or  if  he  hath  not  had 
opportunity  or  leifure  to  look  fufficiently 
into  the  writing  itfelf. 
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Again,  though  he  never  be  fo  capable 
of  judging  on  all  other  accounts,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedt,  and  of  the  book 
itfelf,  yet  you  are  to  confider  alfo,  whether 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  author,  in  his 
manner,  in  his  language,  in  his  opinions, 
and  his  particular  party,  which  may  warp 
the  fentiments  of  him  that  judgeth,  to 
think  well  or  ill  of  the  treatife,  and  to  pafs 
too  favourable  or  too  fevere  a fentence  con- 
cerning it. 

If  you  find  that  he  is  either  an  unfit 
judge  becaule  of  his  ignorance,  or  becaufe 
of  his  prejudices,  his  judgment  of  that 
book  diould  go  for  nothing.  Philographo 
is  a good  divine,  an  ufeful  preacher,  and 
an  approved  expofitor  of  fcripture,  but  he 
never  had  a tafie  for  any  of  the  polite  learn- 
ing of  the  age:  he  was  fond  of  every  thing 
that  appeared  in  a devout  drefs,  but  all  verfe 
was  alike  to  him  : he  told  me  lad  week 
there  was  a very  fine  book  of  poems  pub- 
lished on  the  three  chridian  graces,  Faith , 
Hope,  and  Charity ; and  a mod  elegant 
piece  of  oratory  on  the  four  lad  things. 
Death,  judgment , Heaven,  and  Hell.  Do 
you  think  I fhall  buy  either  of  thofe  books 
merely  on  Philographo’ s recommendation  ? 
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CHAP.  VI. 

i 

Of  living  Inf  melons  and  Lectures,  of 
feachers  and  Learners. 

I.  rpHERE  are  few  perfons  of  fo  pe- 
X netrating  a genius,  and  fo  juft  a 
judgment,  as  to  be  capable  of  learning  the 
arts  and  fciences  without  the  aftiftance  of 
Leachers.  There  is  fcarcely  any  fcience  fo 
fafely  and  fo  lpeedily  learned,  even  by  the 
nobleft  genius  and  the  beft  books,  without 
a tutor.  His  aftiftance  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  moft  perfons,  and  it  is  very  ufeful 
for  all  beginners.  Books  are  a fort  of  dumb 
teachers , they  point  out  the  way  to  learn- 
ing • but  if  we  labour  under  any  doubt  or 
miftake,  they  cannot  anfwer  fudden  ques- 
tions, or  explain  prefent  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties : this  is  properly  the  work  of  a 
living  inflruBor. 

II.  There  are  very  few  tutors  who  are 
fufficiently  furnifhed  with  luch  univerfal 
learning , as  to  luftain  all  the  parts  and 
provinces  of  inftrudtion.  The  fciences  are 

i 

numerous,  and  many  of  them  lie  far  wide 
of  each  other ; and  it  is  beft  to  enjoy  the 
inftrudfion  of  two  or  three  tutors  at  leaft, 
in  order  to  run  through  the  whole  Encyclo - 
fedia  or  Circle  of  Sciences,  where  it  may  be 

obtained  ; 
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obtained ; then  we  may  expert  that  each 
will  teach  the  few  parts  of  learning  which 
are  committed  to  his  care  in  greater  perfec- 
tion. But  where  this  advantage  cannot  be 
had  with  convenience,  one  great  man  mull 
fupply  the  place  of  two  or  three  common 
inflrudfors. 

III.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  inflrudlors 
be  competently  {killed  in  thofe  fciences 
which  they  profefs  and  teach;  but  they  {hould 
have  {kill  alfo  in  the  art  or  method  of'  teach - 
ing , and  patience  in  th z practice  of  it. 

It  is  a great  unhappinefs  indeed,  when 
perfons  by  a fpirit  of  party,  or  fa&ion,  or 
intereft,  or  by  purchafe,  are  fet  up  for  tu- 
tors, who  have  neither  due  knowledge  of 
fcience,  nor  {kill  in  the  way  of  communi- 
cation. And  alas,  there  are  others,  who 
with  all  their  ignorance  and  infufficiency, 
have  felf-admiration  and  effrontery  enough 
to  fet  up  themfelves  : and  the  poor  pupils 
fare  accordingly,  and  grow  lean  in  their 
understandings. 

And  let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  there  are 
fome  verv  learned  men  who  know  much 

j 

themfelves,  but  have  not  the  talent  of  com- 
municating their  own  knowledge ; or  elfe 
they  are  lazy,  and  will  take  no  pains  at  it. 
Either  they  have  an  obfeure  and  perplexed 
way  of  talking,  or  they  {hew  their  learn- 
ing ufelefsly,  and  make  a long  periphrafis  on 
every  word  of  the  book  they  explain,  or 
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they  cannot  condefcend  to  young  beginners, 
or  they  run  prefently  into  the  elevated  parts 
of  the  fcience,  becaufe  it  gives  themfelves 
greater  pleafure,  or  they  are  foon  angry  and 
impatient,  and  cannot  bear  with  a few  im- 
pertinent queftions  of  a young,  inquifitive, 
and  fprightly  genius  ; or  elfe  they  Ikim 
over  a fcience  in  a very  flight  and  fuperfi- 
cial  furvey,  and  never  lead  their  difciples 
into  the  depths  of  it. 

IV.  A good  tutor  fliould  have  charac- 
ters and  qualifications  very  different  from  all 
thefe.  He  is  Such  a one  as  both  can  and  will 
apply  himfelf  with  diligence  and  concern, 
and  indefatigable  patience  to  effedt  what  he 
undertakes  ; to  teach  his  difciples,  and  fee 
that  they  learn,  to  adapt  his  way  and  me- 
thod as  near  as  may  be  to  the  various  dif- 
pofitions,  as  well  as  to  the  capacities  of 
thole  whom  he  inftrudts,  and  to  enquire  of- 
ten into  their  progrefs  and  improvement. 

And  he  fliould  take  particular  care  of 
his  own  temper  and  conduct,  that  there  he 
nothing  in  him  or  about  him  which  may 
be  of  ill  example;  nothing  that  may  favour 
of  a haughty  temper,  a mean  and  fordid 
fpirit ; nothing  that  may  expofe  him  to  the 
averfion  or  to  the  contempt  of  his  fcholars, 
or  create  a prejudice  in  their  minds  againfl; 
him  and  his  inflrudtions : but,  if  poflible,  he 
fliould  have  fo  much  of  a natural  candour 
and  fweetnefs  mixt  with  all  the  improve- 
ments 
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ments  of  learning,  as  might  convey  know- 
ledge into  the  minds  of  his  difciples  with  a 
fort  of  gentle  infinuation  and  fovereign  de- 
light, and  may  tempt  them  into  the  highed 
improvements  of  their  reafon  by  a refiTtlefs 
and  infenfible  force.  But  I fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fay  more  on  this  fubjedl,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  more  diredtly  of  the  methods 
of  the  communication  of  knowledge. 

V.  The  learner  iho-uld  attend  with  con- 
dancy  and  care  on  all  the  indrudtions  of  his 
tutor ; and  if  he  happens  to  be  at  any  time 
unavoidably  hindered,  he  mull  endeavour 
to  retrieve  the  lofs  by  double  indudry  for 
time  to  come.  He  fhould  always  recol- 
ledt  and  review  his  lectures,  read  over  fome 
other  author  or  authors  upon  the  fame  fub- 
]e(5t,  confer  upon  it  with  his  indrudtor  or 
with  his  aflociates,  and  write  down  the 
cleared  refult  of  his  prefent  thoughts,  rea- 
fonings,  and  enquiries,  which  he  may 
have  recourfe  to  hereafter,  either  to  re- 
examine them,  and  to  apply  them  to 
proper  ufe,  or  to  improve  them  further 
to  his  own  advantage. 

VI.  A Jhident  fliould  never  fatisfy  him- 
felf  with  bare  attendance  on  the  ledcures  of 
his  tutor , unlefs  he  clearly  takes  up  his 
fenfe  and  meaning,  and  underdands  the 
things  which  he  teaches.  A young  difciple 
fhould  behave  himfelf  fo  well  as  to  gain  the 
affedtion  and  the  ear  of  his  infrutdor,  that 
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upon  every  occafton  he  may  with  theutmoft 
freedom  afk  queftions,  and  talk  over  his 
own  fentiments,  his  doubts  and  difficulties 
with  him,  and  in  an  humble  and  modeft 
manner  defire  the  folution  of  them. 

VII.  Let  the  learner  endeavour  to  main- 
tain an  honourable  opinion  of  his  inf  rue - 
tor , and  heedfully  lilfen  to  his  infir  u5l  ions, 
as  one  willing  to  be  led  by  a more  experi- 
enced guide  : and  though  he  is  not  bound 
to  fall  in  with  every  fentiment  of  his  tutor, 
yet  he  ffiould  fo  far  comply  with  him,  as 
to  refolve  upon  a juft  con  ft  deration  of  the 
matter,  and  try  and  examine  it  thoroughly 
with  an  honeft  heart,  before  he  prefume 
to  determine  againft  him.  And  then  it 
ffiould  be  done  with  great  modefty,  with 
an  humble  jealoufy  of  himfelf,  and  apparent 
unwillingnefs  to  differ  from  his  tutor,  if 
the  force  of  argument  and  truth  did  not 
conftrain  him. 

VIII.  It  is  a frequent  and  growing  folly 
in  our  age,  that  pert  young  difciples  foon 
fancy  themfelves  wifer  than  thofe  who  teach 
them : at  the  firft  view,  or  upon  a very  lit- 
tle thought,  they  can  difeern  the  inftgnifi- 
cancy,  weaknefs  and  miftake  of  what  their 
teacher  afferts.  The  youth  of  our  day,  by 
an  early  petulancy,  and  pretended  liberty 
of  thinking  for  themfelves,  dare  rejedt  at 
once,  and  that  with  a fort  of  fcorn,  all 
thofe  fentiments  and  dodtrines  wffiich  their 
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teachers  have  determined,  perhaps  after 
long  and  repeated  confideration,  after  years 
of  mature  ftudy,  careful  obiervation,  and 
much  prudent  experience. 

IX.  It  is  true,  teachers  and  mailers  are 
not  infallible,  nor  are  they  always  in  the 
right;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  it  is 
a matter  of  fome  difficulty  for  younger 
minds  to  maintain  a juft  and  folemn  vene- 
ration for  the  authority  and  advice  of  their 
■parents,  and  the  inftrudlions  of  their  tutors , 
and  yet  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure  to  them- 
felves  a juft  freedom  in  their  own  thoughts . 
We  are  fometimes  too  ready  to  imbibe  all 
their  fentiments  without  examination,  if 
we  reverence  and  love  them  ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  take  all  freedom  to  con- 
teft  their  opinions,  we  are  fometimes  tempts 
ed  to  call  off  that  love  and  reverence  to  their 
perfons  which  God  and  nature  dictate. 
Youth  is  ever  in  danger  of  thefe  two  ex- 
tremes. 

X.  But  I think  I may  fafely  conclude 
thus  : though  the  authority  of  a teacher 
mufl  not  abfolutely  determine  the  judg- 
ment of  his  pupil,  yet  young  and  raw  and 
unexperienced  learners  fhould  pay  all  pro- 
per deference  that  can  be,  to  the  inffrudti- 
ons  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  fhort  of 
abfolute  fubmiffion  to  their  dictates.  Yet 
ftill  we  muft  maintain  this,  that  they  fhould 
fiever  receive  any  opinion  into  their  affent, 
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whether  it  be  conformable  or  contrary  to 
the  tutor’s  mind,  without  fufficient  evi- 
dence of  it  firft  given  to  their  own  reafon- 
ing  powers. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  learning  a Language. 


THE  firft  thing  required  in  reading  an 
author , or  in  hearing  lectures  of  a tu- 
tor, is,  that  you  well  underftand  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  write  or  fpeak.  Liv- 
ing languages , or  fuch  as  are  the  native 
tongue  of  any  nation  in  the  prefent  age, 
are  more  eafily  learnt  and  taught  by  a few 
rules,  and  much  familiar  converfe,  joined 
to  the  reading  fome  proper  authors.  The 
dead  languages  are  fuch  as  ceafe  to  be  fpo- 
ken  in  any  nation  j and  even  thefe  are  more 
eafy  to  be  taught  (as  far  as  may  be)  in  that 
method  wherein  living  languages  are  belt 
learnt,  i.  e.  partly  by  rule,  and  partly  by 
rote  or  cuftom.  And  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per in  this  place  to  mention  a very  few  di - 
re Bions  for  that  purpofe . 

I.  BEGIN  with  the  mojl  necejfary  and 
wofl  general  obfcrvations  and  rules  which 
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be  long  to  that  language,  compiled  in  the  form 
of  a grammar ; and  thefe  are  but  few  in 
mod  languages.  The  regular  decleniions 
and  variations  of  nouns  and  verbs,  fhould  be 
early  and  thoroughly  learnt  by  heart,  toge- 
ther with  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  plained 
and  mod  neceflary  rules  of fyntax . 

But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  in  almod 
all  languages,  fome  of  the  very  commoned 
nouns  and  verbs  have  many  irregularities  in 
them : fuch  are  the  common  auxiliary  verbs 
to  be  and  to  have,  to  do  and  to  be  done,  &c. 
The  comparatives  and  fuperlatives  of  the 
words  good,  bad,  great,  much,  fmall,  little , 
&c.  and  thefe  fhould  be  learnt  among  the 
fird  rules  and  variations,  becaufe  they  con- 
tinually occur. 

But  as  to  other  words  which  are  lefs 
frequent,  let  but  few  of  the  anomalies  or 
irregularities  of  the  tongue  be  taught  a- 
mong  the  general  rules  to  young  beginners. 
Thefe  will  better  come  in  afterwards  to  be 
learnt  by  advanced jfcholars  in  a way  of 
notes  on  the  rules,  as  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar called  the  Oxford  Grammar,  or  in  Rud - 
diman  s notes  on  his  Rudiments,  6cc.  Or 
they  may  be  learnt  by  examples  alone,  when 
they  do  occur  j or  by  a larger  and  more 
complete  fydem  of  grammar,  which  de- 
fends to  the  more  particular  forms  of 
fpeech:  fo  the  heteroclite  nouns  of  the 
Ttftin  tongue,  which  are  taught  in  the 

fchool- 
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fchool-book  called  Qua  genus,  fhould  not 
be  touched  in  the  fird  learning  of  the  ru- 
diments of  the  tongue. 

II.  As  the  grammar  by  which  we  learn 
any  tongue  ihould  be  very  fhort  at  fird, 
fo  it  muft  be  written  in  a tongue  with  which 
you  are  well  acquainted,  and  which  is  very 
familiar  to  you.  Therefore  I much  prefer 
even  the  common  EngliJJ:  accidence  (as  it  is 
called)  to  any  grammar  whatfover  written 
in  Latin  for  this  end.  The  Englijh  acci- 
dence has  doubtlefs  many  faults:  but  thofe 
editions  of  it  which  were  printed  lince  the 
year  1728,  under  the  correction  of  a learn- 
ed profeffor,  are  the  bed ; ,or  the  Englijh 
Rudiments  ©f  the  Latin  tongue,  by  that 
learned  North  Briton  Mr.  Ruddiman,  which 
are  perhaps  the  mod  ufeful  books  of  this 
- kind  which  I am  acquainted  with  • efpec ral- 
ly becaufe  I would  not  depart  too  far  from 
the  ancient  and  common  forms  of  teaching, 
which  feveral  good  grammarians  have  done, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  fuch  lads  as 
have  been  removed  to  other  fchools. 

The  tirefome  and  unreafonable  method 
of  learning  the  Latin,  tongue  by  a gram- 
mar with  Latin  rules,  would  appear  even 
to  thofe  maders  who  fo  teach  it,  in  its  pro- 
per colours  of  abfurdity  and  ridicule,  if 
thofe  very  maders  would  attempt  to  learn 
the  Chineje  cr  Arabic  tongue,  by  a gram- 
mar written  in  the  Arabic  or  the 
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language.  Mr.  Clarke  of  Hull  has  faid 
enough  in  a few  pages  of  the  preface  to  his 
new  grammar  1723,  to  make  that  practice 
appear  very  irrational  and  improper ; though 
he  has  faid  it  in  fo  warm  and  angry  a man- 
ner that  it  has  kindled  Mr.  Ruddiman  to 
write  again  ft  him,  and  to  fay  what  can  be 
laid  to  vindicate  a practice,  which,  I think, 
is  utterly  indefenfible. 

III.  At  the  fame  time  when  you  begin  the 
rules  begin  alfo  the  practice . As  for  inftance, 
when  you  decline  mufa , mufce,  read  and 
con  ft  rue  the  fame  day  fome  eafy  Latin  au- 
thor by  the  help  of  a tutor,  or  with  lome 
Englif  trandation:  chufe  fuch  a book 
who^e  ftyle  is  fimple,  and  the  fubjedt  of  dif- 
courfe  is  very  plain,  obvious,  and  not  hard 
to  be  underftood  j many  little  books  have 
been  com  poled  with  this  view,  as  Corderius> s 
Colloquies , lome  of  Erafmus' s little  writings, 
the  fayingsof  the  wife  men  of  Greece , Cato’s 
moral  dilfichs,  and  the  reft  which  are  col- 
ledted  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Ruddiman  s Englijh 
grammar,  or  the  Lathi  Lejlament  of  Cafelhos 
tranflation,  which  is  accounted  the  pureft 
Latin , &c.  Thefe  are  very  proper  up- 
on this  occafion,  together  with  ALJop's  and 
Fhcedruss  Fables,  and  little  ftories,and  the 
common  and  daily  affairs  of  domeftic 
life  written  in  the  Latin  tongue.  But 
let  the  higher  poets,  and  orators  and  his- 
torians, and  other  writers  whofe  language 
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is  more  laboured,  and  whofe  fenfe  is  more 
remote  from  common  life,  be  rather  kept 
out  of  fight  till  there  be  fome  proficiency 
made  in  the  language. 

It  is  firange,  that  mailers  fhoujd  teach 
children  fo  early  Lully  s Epiftles  or  Ora- 
tions, or  the  poems  of  Ovid  or  Virgil , whofe 
fenfe  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  find,  becaufe 
of  the  great  tranfpofition  of  the  words; 
and  when  they  have  found  the  grammatical 
fenfe,  they  have  very  little  ufe  of  it,  becaufe 
they  have  fcarcely  any  notion  of  the  ideas 
and  defign  of  the  writer,  it  being  fo  re- 
mote from  the  knowledge  of  a child : 
whereas  little  common  ilories  and  collo- 
quies, and  the  rules  of  a child’s  behaviour, 
and  fuch  obvious  fubjedls,  will  much  better 
afiifi  the  memory  of  their  words  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  things. 

IV.  Here  it  may  be  ufeful  alfo,  to  ap- 
point the  learner  to  get  by  heart  the  more 
common  and  ufeful  words , both  nouns  and 
adjedlives , pronouns  and  verbs , out  of  fome 
well  formed  and  judicious  vocabulary . This 
will  furnifh  him  with  names  for  the  moil 
familiar  ideas. 

V.  As  foon  as  ever  the  learner  is  capable, 
let  the  tutor  converfe  with  him  in  the  tongue 
which  is  to  be  learned,  if  it  be  a living  lan- 
guage, or  if  it  be  Latin , which  is  the  living 
language  of  the  learned  world:  thus  he 
will  acquaint  himfelf  a little  with  it  by  rote 
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as  well  as  by  rule , and  by  living  practice  as 
well  as  by  reading  the  writings  of  the  dead. 
For  if  a child  of  two  years  old  by  this  method 
learns  to  fpeak  his  mother- tongue,  I am 
fure  the  fame  method  will  greatly  afiift 
and  facilitate  the  learning  of  any  other  lan- 
guage to  thofe  who  are  older. 

VI.  Let  the  chief  lefjons  and  the  chief 
exercife  of  fc bools,  v.  c.  where  Latin  is 
learnt,  (at  lead;  for  the  firft  year  or  more) 
be  the  nouns , verbs  and  general  rules  of 
Jyntax , together  with  a mere  tranfation  out 
of  fome  Latin  author  into  Englifh;  and  let 
lcholars  be  employed  and  examined  by  their 
teacher,  daily,  in  reducing  the  words  to 
their  original  or  theme,  to  the  firft  cafe  of 
nouns  or  firft  tenl'e  of  verbs,  and  giving 
an  account  of  their  formations  and' changes, 
their  fyntax  and  dependencies,  which  is 
called  parfng.  This  is  a moft  ufeful  exer- 
cife to  lead  boys  into  a complete  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

The  Englif  tranfations , which  the 
learner  has  made,  fhould  be  well  corrected 
by  the  mafter,  and  then  they  fhould  be 
tran dated  back  again  for  the  next  day’s  ex- 
ercife by  the  child  into  Latin , while  the 
Latin  author  is  withheld  from  him:  but 
he  fhould  have  the  Latin  words  given  him 
in  their  firft  cafe  and  tenfe;  and  fhould 
never  be  left  to  feek  them  himfelf  from  a 
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dictionary:  and  the  nearer  he  tranflatcs  it 
to  the  words  of  the  author  whence  he  de- 
rives his  Englijhy  the  more  fhould  the  child 
be  commended.  Thus  will  he  gain  fkill 
in  two  languages  at  once.  I think  Mr. 
Clarke  has  done  good  fervice  to  the  public 
by  his  tranflations  of  Latin  books  for  this 
end. 

But  let  the  foolifh  cuftom  of  employing 
every  filly  boy  to  make  themes  or  declama- 
tions y and  verfes  upon  moral  fubjetts  in  a 
ftrange  tongue,  before  he  underflands  com- 
mon fenfe  even  in  his  own  language,  be  a- 
bandoned  and  cafhiered  for  ever. 

VII.  As  the  learner  improves,  let  him 
acquaint  himfelf  with  the  anomalous  words , 
the  irregular  declenfon  of  nouns  and  verbs y 
the  more  uncommon  connexions  of  words  in 
fyntaxy  and  the  exceptions  of  the  general 
rules  of  grammar  but  let  them  all  be  re- 
duced, as  far  as  pofiible,  to  thofe  feveral 
original  and  general  rules  which  he  has 
learned,  as  the  proper  rank  and  place  to 
which  they  belong. 

VIII.  While  he  is  doing  this,  it  may 
be  proper  for  him  to  converfe  with  authors 
which  are  a little  more  diffcult , with  hijlo- 
rianSy  orators  and  poets , &c.  but  let  his 
tutor  inform  him  of  the  Roman  or  Greek 
cuftoms  which  occur  therein.  Let  the  lad 
then  tranflate  fome  parts  of  them  into  his 
mother  tongue,  or  into  fome  other  well- 
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known  language,  and  thence  back  again 
into  the  original  language  of  the  author. 
But  let  the  verfe  be  translated  into  profe , 
for poefy  does  not  belong  to  grammar . 

IX.  By  this  time  he  will  be  able  to 
acquaint  himfelj  with  fome  of  the  fpecial  em- 
phajis  of fpeech,  and  th  t peculiar  idioms  of  the 
tongue . He  Should  be  taught  alfo  the  fpecial 
beauties  and  ornaments  of  the  language  : 
and  this  may  be  done  partly  by  the  help  of 
authors  who  have  collected  fuch  idioms , and 
call  them  into  an  eafy  method,  and  partly 
by  the  judicious  remarks  which  his  inftruc- 
tor  may  make  upon  the  authors  which  he 
reads,  wherefoever  fuch  peculiarities  of 
fpeech  or  fpecial  elegancies  occur. 

X.  Though  the  labour  of  learning  all 
the  lefons  by  hearty  that  are  borrowed 
from  poetical  authors  which  they  conftrue, 
is  an  unjuft  and  unneceSTary  imposition  up- 
on the  learner,  yet  he  mufl  take  the  pains  to 
commit  to  memory  the  mofi  necejfary , if  not 
all  the  common  rules  of  grammar , with  an 
example  or  two  under  each  of  them:  and 
fome  of  the  feledt  and  moft  ufeful  periods 
or  fentences  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  author 
which  he  reads,  may  be  learnt  by  heart, 
together  with  fome  of  the  choicer  leSfons 
out  of  their  poets;  and  fometimes  whole 
epifodes  out  of  heroic  poems,  &c.  as  well 
as  whole  odes  among  the  lyrics  may  deferve 
this  honour. 
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XI.  Let  this  be  always  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  learners  perfectly  underfund 
the  fenfe  as  well  as  the  language  of  all  thofe 
rules,  lejfons  or  paragraphs  which  they  at- 
tempt to  commit  to  memory.  Let  the  teacher 
poffefs  them  of  their  true  meaning,  and  then 
the  labour  will  become  eafy  and  pleafant: 
whereas  to  impofe  on  a child  to  get  by 
heart  a long  fcroll  of  unknown  phrafes  or 
words,  without  any  ideas  under  them , is  a 
piece  of  ufelefs  tyranny,  a cruel  impofi- 
tion,  and  a practice  fitter  for  a jack-daw  or 
a parrot,  than  for  any  thing  that  wears  the 
ihape  of  man. 

XII.  And  here,  I think,  I have  a fair 
occafion  given  me  to  confider  that  queflion 
which  has  been  often  debated  in  converfa- 
tion,  viz.  Whether  the  teaching  a fchool 
full  of  boys  to  learn  Latin  by  the  Heathen 
poets,  as  Ovid  in  his  Epifles,  and  the  filly 
fables  of  his  Met  amor phofis  Horace,  Juve- 
nal, and  Martial  in  their  impure  odes,  fa- 
tires  and  epigrams,  &c.  is  fo  proper  and 
agreeable  a practice  in  a Chrijlian  country  ? 

XIII.  (i.)  I grant  the  language  and 
Jlyle  of  thofe  men  who  wrote  in  their  own 
native  tongue,  mufl  be  more  pure  and  perfect 
in  fome  nice  elegancies  and  peculiarities, 
than  modern  writers  of  other  nations  who 
have  imitated  them;  and  it  is  owned  alfo, 
that  the  beauties  of  their  poefy  may  much 
excel:  but  in  either  of  thefe  things,  boys 
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cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  improved 
or  injured  by  one  or  the  other, 

XII.  (2.)  It  Shall  be  con  fed  too,  that 
modern  poets  in  every  living  language , have 
brought  into  their  works  Jo  many  words , epi- 
thets, phrajes , and  metaphors , from  the 
heathen  fables  and  Stories  of  their  gods 
and  heroes,  that  in  order  to  understand 
thefe  modern  writers,  it  isneceiTary  to  know 
a little  of  thofe  ancient  follies:  but  it  may 
be  anfwered,  that  a good  dictionary,  or  Such 
a book  as  the  Pantheon , or  hiftory  of  thofe 
Gentile  deities , &c.  may  give  Sufficient  in- 
formation of  thofe  ftories,  fo  far  as  they 
are  neceffary  and  ufeful  to  fchool-boys. 

XV.  (3.)  I will  grant  yet  further,  that 
lads  who  are  deligned  to  make  great  fcho- 
lars  or  divines,  may  by  reading  thefe  Hea- 
then poets,  be  taught  better  to  underfund 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  a gain  ft  the 
Heathen  religion ; and  they  learn  here  what 
ridiculous  fooleries  the  Gentile  nations  believed 
as  the  articles  of  their  faith,  what  wretched 
and  foul  idolatries  they  indulged  and  prac- 
tifed  as  duties  of  religion , for  want  of  the 
light  of  divme  revelation.  But  this  per- 
haps may  be  learnt  as  well  either  by  the 
Pantheon , or  fome  other  collection,  at 
School;  or  after  they  have  left  the  fchool, 
they  may  read  what  their  own  inclinations 
lead  them  to,  and  whatfoever  of  this  kind 
may  be  really  ufeful  for  them. 
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XVI.  But  the  great  queflion  is.  Whe- 
ther all  thefe  advantages  which  have  been 
mentioned , will  comp  enf ate  for  the  long  months 
and  years  that  are  wafled  among  their  incre- 
dible and  trifling  romances , their  falfe  and 
fhameful  ftories  of  the  gods  and  goddejfes 
and  their  amours,  and  the  lewd  heroes  and 
vicious  poets  of  the  Heathen  world ? Can 
thefe  idle  and  ridiculous  tales  be  of  any 
real  and  folid  advantage  in  human  life? 
Do  they  not  too  often  defile  the  mind  with 
vain,  mifchievous  and  impure  ideas?  Do 
they  not  flick  long  upon  the  fancy,  and 
leave  an  unhappy  influence  upon  youth? 
Do  they  not  tindlure  the  imagination  with 
folly  and  vice  very  early,  and  prevent  it 
from  all  that  is  good  and  holy? 

XVII.  Upon  the  whole  furvey  of 
things  it  is  my  opinion,  that  for  almoft 
all  boys  who  learn  this  tongue,  it  would 
be  much  fafer  to  be  taught  Latin  poefy 
(as  foon  and  as  far  as  they  can  need  it) 
from  thofe  excellent  tranflations  of  David's 
pfaltns , which  are  given  us  by  Buchanan  in 
the  various  meafures  of  Horace j and  the 
lower  dalles  had  better  read  Dr.  Johnflons 
tranflation  of  thele  pfalms,  another  elegant 
writer  of  the  Scots  nation,  inilead  of  Ovid’s 
Ep  flies  for  he  has  turned  the  fame  pfalms 
perhaps  with  greater  elegancy  into  elegiac 
verfe,  whereof  the  learned  W.  Benfon , Efq; 
has  lately  publifhed  a noble  edition,  and  I 
5 hear 
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hear  that  thefe  Pfalms  are  honoured  with 
an  increafing  ufe  in  the  fchools  of  Holland 
and  Scotland . A ftanza,  or  a couplet  of 
thefe  writers  would  now  and  then  Hick 
upon  the  minds  of  youth,  and  would  fur- 
nidi  them  infinitely  better  with  pious  and 
moral  thoughts,  and  do  fomething  towards 
making  them  good  men  and  Chriftians. 

XVIII.  A little  book  collected  from 
the  Pfalms  of  both  thefe  tranflators,  Bu- 
chanan and  JohnJlon , and  a few  other  Chrif- 
tian  poets,  would  be  of  excellent  ufe  for 
fchools  to  begin  their  inftruddons  in  Latin 
poefy,  and  I am  well  allured  this  would  be 
richly  fufficient  for  all  thofe  in  lower  rank, 
who  never  defign  a learned  profefiion,  and 
yet  cuftom  has  foolifhly  bound  them  to 
learn  that  language. 

But  led;  it  fhould  be  thought  hard  to 
call  Horace  and  Virgil , Ovid  and  Juvenal 
entirely  out  of  the  fchools,  I add,  if  here 
and  there  a few  lyric  odes,  or  pieces  of 
fatires,  or  fome  epifodes  of  heroic  verfe, 
with  here  and  there  an  epigram  of  Martial , 
all  which  lhall  be  clear  and  pure  from  the 
ftains  of  vice  and  impiety,  and  which  may 
infpire  the  mind  with  noble  fentiments, 
fire  the  fancy  with  bright  and  warm  ideas, 
or  teach  lelfons  of  morality  and  prudence, 
were  chofen  out  of  thofe  ancient  Roman 
writers  for  the  ufe  of  the  fchools,  and  were 
colle&ed  and  printed  in  one  moderate 
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volume,  or  two  at  the  mofl,  it  would  be 
abundantly  l’ufticient  provifion  out  of  the 
Roman  poets  for  the  inftrueftion  of  boys  in 
all  that  is  necelfary  in  that  age  of  life. 

Surely  Jiivenalh.us\te\i  would  not  have 
the  face  to  vindicate  the  maifers  who  teach 
boys  his  6th  fatire , and  many  paragraphs 
of  feveral  others,  when  he  himfelf  has 
charged  us. 

Nil  diBu  fee  dum,  vifuque  h<zc  limina  tan  gat 
Intra  qua:  puer  eft.  Sat.  14. 

Suffer  no  lewdnefs,  nor  indecent  fpeech, 
Th’  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach. 

Dryden. 

Thus  far  in  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tion. 

But  I retire ; for  Mr.  Clarke  of  Hull,  in 
his  treatife  of  Education , and  Mr.  Philips 
preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  have 
given  more  excellent  dire&ions  for  learn- 
ing Latin . 

XIX.  When  a language  is  learnt,  if 
it  be  of  any  life  at  all , it  is  pity  it  Jhould  be 
forgotten  again , It  is  proper  therefore  to 
take  all  juff  opportunities  to  read fomething 
frequently  in  that  language , when  other  ne- 
ceffary  and  important  ftp  dies  will  give  you 
leave.  As  in  learning  any  tongue,  dictio- 
naries which  contain  words  and  phrafes 
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fhould  be  always  at  hand : fo  they  diould  be 
ever  kept  within  reach  by  perfons  who  would 
remember  a tongue  which  they  have  learnt 
Nor  fhould  we  at  any  time  content  our- 
felves  with  a doubtful  guefs  at  the  fenfe  or 
meaning  of  any  words  which  occur,  but 
conlult  the  dictionary , which  may  give  us 
certain  information,  and  thus  fecure  us  from 
mifbake.  It  is  meer  doth  which  makes  us 
content  ourfelves  with  uncertain  guefles; 
and  indeed  this  is  neither  fafe  nor  ufeful  for 
perfons  who  would  learn  any  language  or 
fcience,  or  have  a defire  to  retain  wharthey 
have  acquired. 

XX.  W hen  you  have  learnt  one  or 
many  languages  ever  fo  perfectly,  take 
heed  of  priding  yourfelf  in  thefe  acquifi- 
tions:  they  are  but  mere  treafures  of  words , 
or  indruments  of  true  and  folid  know- 
1 edge,  .and  W'hofe  chief  delign  is  to  lead  us 
into  an  acquaintance  with  things , or  to  en- 
able us  the  more  eafily  to  convey  thofe  ideas, 
or  that  knowledge  to  others.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  tongues  is  nothing 
elfe,  but  a relief  againfb  the  mifehief  which 
the  building  of  Babel  introduced : and  were 
I mafterof  as  many  languages  as  werefpoken 
at  Babel , I fhould  make  but  a poor  pretence 
to  true  learning  or  knowledge,  if  I had 
not  clear  and  dilbincft  ideas , and  ufeful  no- 
tions in  my  head  under  the  words  which 
my  tongue  could  pronounce.  Yet  fo  un- 
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happy  a thing  is  human  nature,  that  this 
fort  of  knowledge  of  founds  and  fyllables 
is  ready  to  puff  up  the  mind  with  vanity, 
more  than  the  mod  valuable  and  folid  im- 
provements of  it.  The  pride  of  a gram- 
marian or  a critic,  generally  exceeds  that 
of  a philofopher. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  enquiring  into  the  Senfe  and  Meaning 
of  any  Writer  or  Speaker , and  efpecially 
the  Senfe  of  the  Sacred  writings . 

IT  is  a great  unhappinefs  that  there  is 
fuch  an  ambiguity  in  words  and  forms 
of  fpeech,  that  the  fame  fentence  may  be 
drawn  into  different  fignifications ; where- 
by it  comes  to  pafs,  that  it  is  difficult  forne- 
times  for  the  reader  exactly  to  hit  upon  the 
ideas  which  the  writer  or  fpeakerhad  in  his 
mind.  Some  of  the  beft  rules  to  diredt  us 
herein  are  fuch  as  thefe. 

I.  Be  well  acquainted  with  the  tongue 
itfelf,  or  language  wherein  the  author's 
mind  is  expreft.  Learn  not  only  the  true 
meaning  of  each  word,  but  the  fenfe  which 
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thofe  words  obtain  when  placed  in  fuch  a 
particular  fituation  and  order.  Acquaint 
yourfelf  with  the  peculiar  power  and  e?n- 
phafis  of  the  feveral  modes  of  fpeech,  and 
the  various  idioms  of  the  tongue.  The 
fecondary  ideas  which  cuftom  hath  fuper- 
added  to  many  words,  Ihouldalfobe  known, 
as  well  as  the  particular  and  primary  mean- 
ing of  them,  if  we  would  underftand  any 
writer.  See  Logic , Part  I.  Chap.  4.  § 3. 

II.  Consider  the  fignification  of  thole 
words  and  phrafes,  more  efpecially  in  the 
fame  nation , or  near  the  fame  age  in  which 
that  writer  lived,  and  in  what  fenfe  they 
are  ufed  by  authors  of  the  fame  nation , 
opinion , fe£l,  party , &c. 

Upon  this  account,  we  may  learn  to  in- 
terpret feveral  phrafes  oftheNewTellament 
out  of  that  verlion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
into  Greek , which  is  called  the  Septuagint ; 
for  though  that  verlion  be  very  imperfed 
and  defedive  in  many  things,  yet  it  feems 
to  me  evident,  that  the  holy  writers  of  the 
New  Teftament  made  ufe  of  that  verlion 
many  times  in  their  citation  of  texts  out  of' 
the  Bible. 

III.  Compare  the  words  and  phrafes 
in  one  place  of  an  author , with  the  fame  or 
kindred  words  and  phrafes  ufed  in  other 
places  of  the  fame  author,  which  are  ge- 
nerally called  parellel  places ; and  as  one 
expreffion  explains  another  which  is  like  it, 
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fo  fometimes  a contrary  expreffion  will  ex- 
plain its  contrary.  Remember  always,  that  a 
writer  befi  interprets  himfelfj  and  a,s  we 
believe  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  fupreme 
agent  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  and  the  New,  he  can  bed:  explain 
himfelf.  Hence  that  theological  rule  arifes, 
that  fcripture  is  the  heft  interpreter  of  fcrip - 
turCy  and  therefore  concordances  which 
Ihew  us  parallel  places,  are  of  excellent  ufe 
for  interpretation. 

IV.  Consider  the  fubjeSi  of  which 
the  author  is  treating,  and  by  comparing 
other  places  where  he  treats  of  the  fame 
fubjedly  you  may  learn  his  fenfe  in  the  place 
which  you  are  reading,  though  fome  of  the 
terms  which  he  ufes  in  thole  two  places 
may  be  very  different. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  author 
ufes  the  fame  words  where  the  fubjedl  of 
which  he  treats  is  not  juft  the  fame , you 
cannot  learn  his  fenfe  by  comparing  thofe 
two  places,  though  the  mere  words  may 
feern  to  agree:  for  fome  authors,  when 
they  are  treating  of  a quite  different  fubjeffi> 
may  ufe  perhaps  the  fame  words  in  a very 
different  fenfe  y as  St.  Paul  does  the  words 
faith , and  law,  and  right eoufnefs . 

V.  Observe  the  fcope  and  defign  of  the 
writer:  enquire  into  his  aim  and  end  in 
that  book,  or  fedion,  or  paragraph,  which 
will  help  to  explain  particular  fentences : 

' ' for 
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for  we  fuppofe  a wife  and  judicious  writer 
dire&s  his  expreflions  generally  toward 
his  defigned  end. 

VI.  When  an  author  fpeaks  of  any  fub- 
je<5t  occajionally , let  his  fenfe  be  explained 
by  thofe  places  where  he  treats  of  i t dijlinci- 
ly  and  profejfedly  : where  he  treats  of  any 
lubjedt  in  myjiical  or  metaphorical  terms, 
explain  them  by  other  places,  where  he 
treats  of  the  fame  fubjedt  in  terms  that  are 
plain  and  literal : where  he  fpeaks  in  an 
oratorical , affedling , or  perfuajive  way,  let 
this  be  explained  by  other  places  where  he 
treats  of  the  fame  theme  in  a dodtrinal  or 
inflrudlive  way  : where  the  author  fpeaks 
more  ftridtly,  and  particularly  on  any  theme, 
it  will  explain  the  more  loofe  and  general 
exprefftons  : where  he  treats  more  largely , 
it  will  explain  the  foorter  hints  and  brief 
intimations : and  wherefoever  he  writes  more 
obfcurely , fearch  out  fome  more  perfpicuous 
palfages  in  the  fame  writer,  by  which  to 
determine  the  fenfe  of  that  obfcurer  lan- 
guage. 

VII.  Consider  not  only  the perfon  who 
is  introduced  fpeaking , but  the  perfons  to 
whom  the  fpeech  is  ciiredted,  the  circum- 
ftances  of  time  and  place , the  temper  and 
fpirit  of  the  Jpeaker , as  well  as  the  temper 
and  fpirit  oj  the  hearers:  in  order  to  in- 
terpret feripture  well,  there  needs  a good 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewifo  cuftoms, 

fome 
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fome  knowledge  of  the  antient  Roman  and 
Greek  times  and  manners,  which  fometimes 
ftrike  a ftrange  and  furprifing  light  .upon 
pallages  which  before  were  very  obfcure. 

VIII.  In  particular  propofitions,  the  fenfe 
of  an  author  may  be  fometimes  known  by 
the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  them; 
and  all  thofe  fenfes  may  be  excluded  which 
will  not  allow  of  that  interference. 

NOTE , This  rule  indeed  is  not  always 
certain  in  reading  and  interpreting  human 
authors,  becaufe  they  may  miftake  in  draw- 
ing their  inferences  ; but  in  explaining 
fcripture  it  is  a fare  rule ; for  the  facred 
and  infpired  writers  always  make  juft  in- 
ferences from  their  own  propofitions.  Yet 
even  in  them  w7e  muft  take  heed  we  do  not 
miftake  an  allufion  for  an  inference,  which 
is  many  times  introduced  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner. 

IX.  If  it  be  a matter  of  controverfy,  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  author  is  fometimes  known 
by  the  objections  that  are  brought  againft  it. 
So  we  may  be  well  affured,  the  Apoftle 
fpeaks  againft  our  jufification  in  the  Jight 
of  God  by  our  own  works  of  holinefs,  in  the 
3 dy  \th  and  $tb  chapters  of  the  Epiftle  to 
the  Romans , becaufe  of  the  objection  brought 
againft  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
chapter,  [viz.)  What  Jhall  we  fay  then  ? 
Jhall  we  continue  in  fin  that  grace  may  abound * 
Which  obje&ion  could  never  have  been 
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raifed,  if  he  had  been  proving  our  juJU - 
Jication  by  our  own  works  of  right  eoujnej's . 

X.  In  matters  of  difpute,  take  heed  of 
warping  the  fenfe  of  the  writer  to  your  own 
opinion , by  any  latent  prejudices  or felf-love 
and  a party  fpirit.  It  is  this  reigning  prin- 
ciple of  prejudice  and  party,  that  has  given 
fuch  a variety  of  fenfes  both  to  the  lacred 
writers  and  others,  which  would  never  have 
come  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  if  he 
had  not  laboured  under  fome  fuch  prepof- 
fefiions. 

XI.  For  the  fame  reafon  take  heed  of 
the  prejudices  of  pafjion , malice , envy , pride 
or  oppofition  to  an  author,  whereby  you  may 
be  ealily  tempted  to  put  a falfe  and  invidi- 
ous fenfe  upon  his  words.  Lay  afide  there- 
fore a carping  fpirit,  and  read  even  an  ad- 
verfary  with  attention  and  diligence,  with 
an  honeft  defign  to  find  out  his  true  mean- 
ing; do  not  fnatch  at  little  lapfes  and  ap- 
pearances of  miftake,  in  oppofition  to  his 
declared  and  avowed  meaning  nor  impute 
any  fenfe  or  opinion  to  him  which  he  de- 
nies to  be  his  opinion,  unlefs  it  be  proved 
by  the  moft  plain  and  exprefs  language. 

LA  STL  V,  Remember  that  you  treat 
every  author , writer  or  fpeaker , juft  as  you 
yourfelves  would  be  willing  to  be  treated  by 
others , who  are  fearching  out  the  meaning 
of  what  you  write  or  fpeak  ; and  maintain 

upon 
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upon  your  fpirit  an  awful  fenfe  of  the  pre- 
fence of  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  hearts, 
and  will  punifh  thofe  who  by  a bafe  and 
dilhonefl:  turn  of  mind  wilfully  pervert  the 
meaning  of  the  facred  writers,  or  even  of 
common  authors,  under  the  influence  of 
culpableprejudices.  See  more.  Logic , Parti. 
Chap.  6.  § 3.  LireBions  concerning  the  De- 
finition of  Names. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Rules  of  Improvement  by  Conver- 

s at  1 o N. 

IF  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  con - 
verfation,  it  is  a great  happinefs  to  be 
acquainted  with  perfons  wifer  than  our  [elves. 
It  is  a piece  of  ufeful  advice  therefore,  to 
get  the  favour  of  their  converfation  fre- 
quently, as  far  as  circumftances  will  allow: 
and  if  they  happen  to  be  a little  referved, 
ufe  all  obliging  methods  to  draiv  out  of 
them  what  may  increafe  your  own  know- 
ledge. . • v 

II.  Whatsoever  company  you  are. 
in,  wafie  not  the  time  in  trifle  and  imper- 
tinence. If  you  fpend  fome  hours  amongft 
children,  talk  with  them  according  to  their 

capacity ; 
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capacity ; mark  the  young  buddings  of  in- 
fant reafon  ; obferve  the  different  motions 
and  diftin&  workings  of  the  animal  and 
.the  mind,  as  far  as  you  can  difcern  them; 
(take  notice  .by  what  degrees  the  little  crea- 
ture grows  up  to  the  ufe  of  his  reafoning 
powers,  and  what  early  prejudices  befet  and 
endanger  his  underftanding.  By  this  means 
you  will  learn  how  to  addrefs  yourfelf  to 
children  for  their  benefit,  and  perhaps  you 
may  derive  fome  ufeful  philofophemes  or 
theorems,  for  your  own  entertainment. 

. . III.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with 
a merchant  or  a Jailor,  a farmer  or  a me- 
chanic, a milk -maid  or  a Jpinfier,  lead  them 
into  a difcourje  of  the  matters  of  their  own 
peculiar  province  or  profefjion ; for  every  one 
knows,  or  fhould  know,  his  own  bulinefs 
beft.  In  this  fenfe  a common  mechanic  is 
wifer  than  a philofopher.  By  this  means 
you  may  gain  fome  improvement  in  know- 
ledge from  every  one  you  meet. 

IV.  COfifFINE  not  yourfelf  always  to 
one  fort  of  company , or  to  perfons  of  the 
fame  party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of 
learning,  religion,  or  the  civil  life,  left  if 
you  fhould  happen  to  be  nurfed  up  or  edu- 
cated in  early  miftake,  you  fhould  be  con- 
firmed and  eftablifhed  in  the  fame  miftake, 
by  converfing  only  with  perfons  of  the  fame 
fentiments,  A free  and  general  conven- 
tion with  men  of  very  various  countries, 

and 
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and  of  different  parties,  opinions,  and  prac- 
tices (fo  far  as  it  may  be  done  fafely)  is  of 
excellent  ul'e  to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong 
judgments  which  we  may  have  framed,  and 
to  lead  us  into  j ufter  thoughts.  It  is  faid, 
when  the  King  of  Siam , near  China , firftf 
converfed  with  fome  European  merchants, 
who  fought  the  favour  of  trading  on  his 
coaft,  he  enquired  of  them  fome  of  the 
common  appearances  of  fummer  and  win-*- 
ter  in  their  country ; and  when  they  told 
him  of  water  growing  fo  hard  in  their  ri- 
vers, that  men,  and  horfes,  and  laden  car- 
riages palled  over  it,  and  that  rain  fometimes 
fell  down  as  white  and  light  as  feathers, 
and  fometimes  almoft  as  hard  as  flones,  he 
would  not  believe  a fyllable  they  faid,  for 
ice,  J how , and  hail , were  names  and  things 
utterly  unknown  to  him,  and  to  his  fubjedts 
in  that  hot  climate:  he  renounced  all  traf- 
fic with  fuch  fhameful  liars,  and  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  trade  with  his  people.  See 
here  the  natural  effects  of  grofs  ignorance. 

Conversation  with  foreigners  on  va- 
rious occasions,  has  ahappy  influence  to  en- 
large our  minds,  and  to  fet  them  free  front 
many  errors  and  grofs  prejudices  we  are 
ready  to  imbibe  concerning  them.  Domi - 
cilius  has  never  travelled  five  miles  from 
his  mother’s  chimney,  and  he  imagines  all 
outlandifh  men  are  Papijhes , and  worfhip 
nothing  but  a crofs.  Tityrus  the fhepherd, 

was 
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was  bred  up  all  his  life  in  the  country,  and 
never  faw  Rome ; he  fancied  it  to  be  only 
a huge  village,  and  was  therefore  infinitely 
furprifed  to  find  fuch  palaces,  fuch  ftreets, 
fuch  glittering  treafures  and  gay  magnifi- 
cence, as  his  firft  journey  to  the  city  {hew- 
ed him,  and  with  wonder  he  confeffes  his 
folly  and  miftake. 

So  Virgil  introduces  a poor  fhepherd, 

TJrbem  quam  dicunt  Romam , Melibcee , putavi 
Stultus  ego  huic  nofircz  fimilem , quo  fa  be 
folemus 

Fafiores  ovium  teneros  depellere  fcetus,  See. 
Thus  Englifhed  : 

Fool  that  I was , I thought  imperial  Romel 
Like  market-towns,  where  once  a week  we 
come,  ( 

And  thither  drive  our  tender  lambs  from, 
home. 

Conversation  would  have  given  Tity- 
rus  a better  notion  of  Rome,  though  he  had 
never  happened  to  travel  thither. 

V.  IN  mixed  company  among  acquaint- 
ance and fir  angers,  endeavour  to  learn  fome - 
thing  from  all.  Be  fwift  to  hear , but  be 
cautious  of  your  tongue,  left  you  betray  your 
ignorance,  and  perhaps  offend  fome  of  thofe 
who  are  prefent  too.  The  feripture  feverely 
cenfures  thofe  who  fpeak  evil  of  the  things 
they  know  not.  Acquaint  yourfelf  therefore 

fometimes 
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fometimes  with  perfons  and  parties  which 
are  far  diftant  from  your  common  life  and 
cuftoms  : this  is  a way  whereby  you  may- 
form  a wifer  opinion  of  men  and  things. 
Prove  all  things , and  hold  fajl  that  which 
is  goody  is  a divine  rule,  and  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  light  and  truth.  But  young 
perfons  fliould  pradtife  it  indeed  with  due 
limitation  and  under  the  eye  of  their  elders. 

VI.  BE  not  frighted  nor  provoked  at  opi- 

nions different  from  your  own . Some  per^- 
fons  are  fo  confident  they  are  in  the  right, 
that  they  will  not  come  within  the  hear- 
ing of  any  notions  but  their  own  : they 
canton  out  to  themfelves  a little  province 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  they  fan- 
cy the  light  fhines,  and  all  the  reft  is 
darknefs.  -They  never  venture  into  the 
ocean  of  knowledge,  nor  furvey  the  riches 
of  other  minds,  which  are  as  folid  and  as 
ufcful,  and  perhaps  are  finer  gold  than  what 
they  ever  pofiefted.  Let  not  men  ima- 
gine there  is  no  certain  truth  but  in  the 
lciences  which  they  ftudy,  andamongft 
that  party  in  which  they  were  born  and 
educated.  . • . 

VII.  BELIEVE  that  it  is  pofjible  to 
learnfomething  from  perfons  much  below  your - 
felf.  We  are  all  lhort-fighted  creatures  ^ 
our  views  are  alfo  narrow  and  limited  ; we 
olten  fee  but  one  fide  of  a matter,  and  do 
not  extend  our  fight  far  and  wide  enough 
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to  reach  every  thing  that  has  a connexion 
with  the  thing  we  talk  of : we  fee  but 
in  party  and  know  but  in  party  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  we  form  not  right  conclufions, 
becaufe  we  do  not  furvey  the  whole  of  any 
fubjedt  or  argument.  Even  the  proudeffc 
admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  find  it  ufe- 
ful  to  confult  with  others,  though  of  in- 
ferior capacity  and  penetration.  We  have 
a different  profpedt  of  the  fame  thing  (if 
I may  fo  fpeak)  according  to  the  different 
polition  of  our  underflan  dings  towards  it: 
a weaker  man  may  fometimes  light  on  no- 
tions which  have  efcaped  awifer,  and  which 
the  wifer  man  might  make  a happy  ufe  of, 
if  we  would  condefcend  to  take  notice  of 
them. 

VIII.  It  is  of  conhderable  advantage 
when  we  are  purfuing  any  difficult  point  of 
knowledge,  to  have  a fociety  of  ingenious 
correfpondents  at  hand , to  whom  we  may  pro- 
pofe  it:  for  every  man  has  fomething  of  a 
different  genius  and  a various  turn  of  mind, 
whereby  the  fubjedl  propofed  will  be  ffiown 
in  all  its  lights,  it  will  be  reprefented  in  all 
its  forms,  and  every'fide  of  it  be  turned  X.Q 
view,  that  a jufter  judgment  may  be  framed. 

IX.  To  make  converlation  more  valuable 
and  ufeful,  whether  it  be  in  a deligned  or 
accidental  vifit,  among  perfons  of  the  fame 
or  of  different  fexes,  after  the  neceffary  fa- 
lutationsarefinifhed,  andtheflream  of  com- 

K mon 
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mon  talk  begins  to  hefitate,  or  runs  flat  and 
low,,  let  fome  one  perfon  take  a book 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  by  common  confent  let  him 
read  in  it  ten  lines,  or  a paragraph  or 
two,  or  a few  pages,  till  fome  word  or 
fentence  gives  an  occafion  for  any  of  the 
company  to  offer  a thought  or  two  relat- 
ing to  that  fubjedt.  Interruption  of  the 
reader  fhould  be  no  blame,  for  conven- 
tion is  the  bufinefs;  whether  it  be  to  con- 
firm what  the  author  fays,  or  to  improve 
it,  to  enlarge  upon  or  to  correct  it,  to 
objedt  againll  it,  or  to  afkany  queftion  that 
is  a-kin  to  it;  and  let  every  one  that  pleafe 
add  their  opinion  and  promote  the  conver- 
sation. When  the  difcourfe  finks  again,  or 
diverts  to  trifles,  let  him  that  reads  purfue 
the  page,  and  read  on  further  paragraphs 
or  pages,  till  fome  occafion  is  given  by  a 
word  or  fentence  for  a new  difcourfe  to  be 
ftarted,  and  that  with  the  utmoft  eafe  and 
freedom.  Such  a method  as  this  would 
prevent  the  hours  of  a vifit  from  running 
all  to  wafte;  and  by  this  means  even  among 
fcholars,  they  will  feldom  find  occafion  for 
that  too  juft  and  bitter  reflection,  I have  loft 
my  time  in  the  company  of  the  learned. 

By  fuch  practice  as  this,  young  ladies 
may  very  honourably  and  agreeably  improve 
their  hours,  while  one  applies  herlelf  to 
reading,  the  others  employ  their  attention, 

even 
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even  among  the  various  artifices  of  the 
needle:  but  let  all  of  them  make  their  oc- 
cafional  remarks  or  enquiries.  This  will 
guard  a great  deal  of  that  precious  time 
from  modifih  trifling  impertinence  orfcan- 
dal,  which  might  otherwife  afford  matter 
for  painful  repentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general , whenfo- 
ever  it  lies  in  your  power  to  lead  the  con- 
verfation,  let  it  be  directed  to  fome  profitable 
point  of  knowledge  or  pra&ice,  fo  far  as 
may  be  done  with  decency;  and  let  not 
the  difcourfe  and  the  hours  be  fuffered  to 
run  loofe  without  aim  or  defign : and 
when  a fubjedt  is  darted,  pals  not  haftily  to 
another,  before  you  have  brought  the  pre- 
fent  theme  or  difcourfe  to  fome  tolerable 
ifiue,  or  a joint  confent  to  drop  it. 

X.  ATTEND  with fine  ere  diligence  while 
any  one  of  the  company  is  declaring  his  fenfe 
of  the  quefiion  propofed;  hear  the  argument 
with  patience,  though  it  differ  ever  fo 
much  from  your  fentiments,  for  you  your- 
felf  are  very  defirous  to  be  heard  with  pa- 
tience by  others  who  differ  from  you.  Let 
not  your  thoughts  be  adtive  and  bufy  all  the 
while  to  find  out  fomething  to  contradidfr, 
and  by  what  means  to  oppofe  the  fpeaker, 
efpecially  in  matters  which  arc  not  brought 
to  an  iffue.  This  is  a frequent  and  unhappy 
temper  and  pradtice.  You  fhould  rather  be 
intent  and  felicitous  to  take  up  the  mind 
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and  meaning  of  the  fpeaker,  zealous  to  feize 
and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  difcourfe; 
nor  yet  fhould  you  want  courage  to  oppofe 
where  it  is  neceffary;  but  let  your  modedy 
and  patience  and  a friendly  temper,  be  as 
confpicuous  as  your  zeal. 

XI.  WHEN  a man  fpeaks  with  ?nuch 
freedom  and  eafey  and  gives  his  opinion  in 
the  plain  eft  language  of  common  fenfe , do  not 
prefen  tly  imagine  you  Jhall  gam  nothing  by  his 
company.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a per- 
fon  who  in  his  converfation  or  his  writings 
delivers  his  thoughts  in  fo  plain,  fo  eafy,  fo 
familiar  and  perlpicuous  a manner,  that 
you  both  underflan d and  affent  to  every 
thing  he  faith,  as  fail  as  you  read  or  hear  it : 
hereupon  fome  hearers  have  been  ready  to 
conclude  in  hade,  furely  this  man  faith 
none  but  common  things , I knew  as  much  be - 
fore , or  I could  have J'aid  all  this  myfelf.  This 
is  a frequent  midake.  Pellucido  was  a very 
great  genius ; when  he  fpoke  in  the  fenate 
he  was  wont  to  convey  his  ideas  in  fo  fimple 
and  happy  a manner,  as  to  indrudt  and  con- 
vince every  hearer,  and  to  inforce  the  con- 
vidlion  through  the  whole  illudrious  affem- 
bly;  and  that  with  fo  much  evidence,  that 
you  would  have  been  ready  to  wonder,  that 
every  one  who  fpoke  had  not  faid  the  fame 
things:  but  Pellucido  was  the  only  man 
that  could  do  it,  the  only  fpeaker  who  had 

attained 
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attained  this  art  and  honour.  Such  is  the 
writer  of  whom  Horace  would  fay, 

• — Ut  Jibi  quivis, 

Speret  idemyfudet  multum, fr ufiraque  labor et 
Aufus  idem . De  Art.  Poet. 

Smooth  be  your  fiyle , and  plain  and  natural, 
To  fitrike  the  Jons  c/’Wapping  or  Whitehall. 
While  others  think  this  eafiy  to  attain , 

Let  them  but  try , and  with  their  utmofi pain 
‘They  llfiweat  and firive  to  imitate  in  vain. 

XII.  If  any  thing  feem  dark  in  the 
difeourfe  of  your  companion,  fo  that  you 
have  not  a clear  idea  of  what  is  lpoken, 
endeavour  to  obtain  a clearer  conception  oj  it 
by  a decent  manner  of  enquiry.  Do  not 
charge  the  fpeaker  with  obfeurity,  either  in 
his  fenle  or  his  words,  but  intreat  his  fa- 
vour to  relieve  your  own  want  of  penetrati- 
on, or  to  add  an  enlightening  word  or  two, 
that  you  may  take  up  his  whole  meaning. 

If  difficulties  arife  in  your  mind,  and 
conftrain  your  diffent  to  the  things  fpoken, 
reprefent  what  objections  fiome  perfons  would 
be  ready  to  make  againfl  the  fentiments  of  the 
fpeaker , without  telling  him  you  oppofe. 
This  manner  of  addrefs  carries  fomething 
more  modeft  and  obliging  in  it,  than  to  ap- 
pear to  raife  objections  of  your  own  by  way 
of  contradiction  to  him  that  fpoke. 

K 3 
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XIII.  When  you  are  forced  to  differ 
from  him  who  delivers  his  fenfe  on  any 
point,  yet  agree  as  far  as  you  can,  an  Are- 
prefent  bow  far  you  agree ; and  if  there  be 
any  room  for  it,  explain  the  words  of  the 
fpeaker  in  fueh  a fenfe  to  which  you  can 
in  general  affent  and  lo  agree  with  him:  or 
at  leaft  by  a fmall  addition  or  alteration  of 
his  fentiments  fhew  your  own  fenfe  of 
things.  It  is  the  practice  and  delight  of  a 
candid  hearer,  to  make  it  appear  how 
unwilling  he  is  to  differ  from  him  that 
fpeaks.  Let  the  fpeaker  know  that  it  is 
nothing  but  truth  conftrains  you  to  oppofe 
him,  and  let  the  difference  be  always  ex- 
prefl  in  few  and  civil,  and  chofen  words, 
fuch  as  give  the  lead:  offence. 

And  be  careful  always  to  take  Solomon’s 
rule  with  you,  and  let  your  correfpondent 
fairly  finifh  bis  fpeech  before  you  reply; 
for  he  that  anfwereth  a ?natter  before  he  hear- 
eth  it,  it  is  folly  and  fame  unto  him.  Prov. 
xviii.  13. 

A little  watchfulnefs,  care  and  prac- 
tice in  younger  life,  will  render  all  thefe 
things  more  eafy,  familiar,  and  natural 
to  yon,  and  will  grow  into  habit. 

XIV.  As  you  fhould  carry  about  with 
you  a confhant  and  fincere  fenle  of  your 
own  ignorance,  fo  you  Jhould  not  be  afraid 
nor  a famed  to  confefs  this  ignorance , by  taking 
all  proper  opportunities  to  ajk  and  enquire 
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for  farther  information ; whether  it  be 
the  meaning  of  a word,  the  nature  of  a 
thing,  the  reafon  of  a propofition,  the 
cuflom  of  a nation,  &c.  never  remain  in 
ignorance  for  want  of  afking. 

Many  a perfon had  arrived  at  fome  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  knowledge,  if  he  had 
not  been  full  of  felf-conceit,  and  imagined 
that  he  had  known  enough  already,  or  elfe 
was  alhamed  to  let  others  know  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  it.  God  and  man  are 
ready  to  teach  the  meek,  the  humble,  and 
the  ignorant;  but  he  that  fancies  himfelf 
to  know  any  particular  fubjedt  well,  or  that 
will  not  venture  to  afk  a queftion  about 
it,  fuch  a one  will  not  put  himfelf  into  the 
way  of  improvement  by  enquiry  and  di- 
ligence, A fool  may  be  wifer  in  his  own 
conceit  than  ten  men  who  can  render  a rea- 
fon, and  fuch  a one  is  very  likely  to  be  an 
everlafting  fool;  and  perhaps  alfo  it  is  a 
filly  fhame  renders  his  folly  incurable. 


Stultorum  incur  at  a pudor  mains  ulcer  a cel  at. 

Hor.  Epift.  16.  Lib.  I. 


In  Englifh  thus. 

If  fools  have  ulcers,  and  their  pride  conceal  'em ; 
They  rnuft  have  ulcers fill, for  none  can  heal  'em . 


XI.  BE  not  too  forward , efpecially  in 
the  younger  part  of  life,  to  determine  any 
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quejiion  in  company  with  an  infallible  and 
peremptory  fentence , nor  fpeak  with  affirm- 
ing airs,  and  with  a deciiive  tone  of  voice. 
A young  man  in  the  prefence  of  his  elders 
fhould  rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh 
the  arguments  which  are  brought  for  the 
proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful  propo- 
sition: and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  fpeak, 
propofe  your  thoughts  rather  in  way  of 
enquiry.  By  this  means  your  mind  will 
be  kept  in  a fitter  temper  to  receive  truth, 
and  you  will  be  more  ready  to  correct  and 
improve  your  own  fentiments,  where  you 
have  not  been  toopofitive  in  affirming  them. 
But  if  you  have  magisterially  decided  the 
point,  you  will  find  a fecret  unwillingnefs 
to  retradt,  though  you  fhould  feel  an  inward 
convidtion  that  you  were  in  the  wrong. 

XVI.  It  is  granted  indeed,  that  a leafor* 
may  happen,  when  fome  bold  pretender  to 
fcience,  may  affiume  haughty  and  politive 
airs  to  affiert  and  vindicate  a grofs  and  dan- 
gerous error,  or  to  renounce  and  vilify  fome 
very  important  truth:  and  if  he  has  a po- 
pular talent  of  talking,  and  there  be  no 
remonftrance  made  againfl  him,  the  com- 
pany may  be  tempted  too  eafily  to  give  their 
a dent  to  the  impudence  and  infallibility  of 
the  prefumer.  They  may  imagine  a pro- 
portion fo  much  vilified  can  never  be  true, 
and  that  a dodtrine  which  is  fo  boldly  cen- 
fured  and  renounced  can  never  be  defended. 

Weak 
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Weak  minds  are  too  ready  to  perfuade  them- 
felves,  that  a man  would  never  talk  with 
fo  much  a flu  ranee  unlefs  he  were  certainly 
in  the  right  and  could  well  maintain  and 
prove  what  he  laid.  By  this  means  truth 
itfelf  is  in  danger  of  being  betrayed  or  loft, 
if  there  be  no  oppolition  made  to  fuch  a 
pretending  talker. 

Now  in  fuch  a cafe  even  a wife  and  a 
modeft  man  may  affume  airs  too,  and  repel 
infolence  with  its  own  weapons.  There  is 
a time  as  Solomon  the  wifeft  of  men  teaches 
us,  when  a fool  Jhould  be  anfwered  accord- 
ing to  his  folly , lefi  he  be  wife  in  his  own 
conceit , and  left  others  too  eafily  yield  up 
their  faith  and  rea-fon  to  his  imperious  dic- 
tates. Courage  and  pofitivity  are  never  more 
neceifary  than  on  fuch  an  occafion.  But 
it  is  good  to  join  fome  argument  with  them 
of  real  and  convincing  force,  and  let  it  be 
ftrongly  pronounced  too. 

When  fuch  a refinance  is  made,  you 
fhall  find  fome  of  thele  bold  talkers  will 
draw  in  their  horns,  when  their  fierce  and 
feeble  pufhes  againf  truth  and  reafon  are 
repelled  with  pufhing  and  confidence.  It 
is  pity  indeed  that  truth  fhould  ever  need 
fuch  fort  of  defences ; but  we  know  that  a 
triumphant  affurance  hath  fometimes  fup-, 
ported  grofs  falfhoods,  and  a whole  com- 
pany have  been  captivated  to  error  by  this 
jneans,  till  fome  man  with  equal  affurance 
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has  refcued  them.  It  is  pity  that  any  mo- 
mentous point  of  doctrine  fhould  happen 
to  fall  under  fuch  reproaches,  and  require 
fuch  a mode  of  vindication  : though  if  I 
happen  to  hear  it,  I ought  not  to  turn  my 
back  and  fneak  off  in  filence,  and  le^ve  the 
truth  to  lie  baffled,  bleeding  and  {lain.  Yet 
I muff  confefs,  I fhould  be  glad  to  have 
no  occafion  ever  given  me  to  fight  with 
'any  man  at  this  fort  of  weapons,  even 
though  I fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to  .filence 
his  infolence,  and  obtain  an  evident  vic- 
tory. 

XVII.  BE  not  fond  of  dif 'pitting  every 
thing  Pro  and  Con,  nor  indulge  yourfelf 
to  fhew  your  talent  of  attacking  and  defend- 
ing. A logic  which  teaches  nothing  elfe,  is 
little  worth.  This  temper  and  practice  will 
lead  you  juft  fo  far  out  of  the  way  of  know- 
ledge, and  divert  your  honeft  enquiry  after 
the  truth  which  is  debated  or  fought.  In 
fet  difputes,  every  little  ft  raw  is  often  laid 
hold  on  to  fupport  our  own  caufe  ; every 
thing  that  can  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give 
colour  to  our  argument  is  advanced,  and 
that  perhaps  with  vanity  and  often tation. 
This  puts  the  mind  out  of  a proper  pofture 
to  leek  and  receive  the  truth. 

XVIII.  Do  not  bring  a warm  party-fpi - 
nt  into  free  converfation , which  is  designed 
for  mutual  improvement  in  the  learch  of 
truth.  Take  heed  of  allowing  yourfelf  in 

thofe 
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thofe  felf-fatisfied  affurances,  which  keep 
the  doors  of  the  understanding  barred  fall 
againft  the  admiffion  of  any  new  fentiments. 
Let  your  foul  be  ever  ready  to  hearken  to 
further  difcoveries,  from  a conftant  and  rul- 
ing confcioufnefs  of  our  prefent  fallible  and 
imperfe<fl  ftate ; and  make  it  appear  to  your 
friends,  that  it  is  no  hard  talk  for  you  to 
learn  and  pronounce  thofe  little  words,  I 
was  mifiakeny  how  hard  foever  it  be  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  pronounce  them. 

XIX.  As  you  may  fometimes  raife  en- 
quiries for  your  own  inflruddon  and  im- 
provement, and  draw  out  the  learning, 
wifdoin  and  fine  fentiments  of  your  friends, 
who  t erhaps  may  be  too  referved  or  mo- 
del! ; fo  at  other  times  if  you  perceive  a 
perfon  unfkilful  in  the  matter  of  debate, 
you  may  by  quefiions  aptly  propofed  in  the 
Socratic  method,  lead  him  into  a clearer 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedl : then  you  become 
his  inftru£tor  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  not 
appear  to  make  yourfelf  his  fuperior. 

XX.  TAKE  heed  of  ajfedling  always  to 
fine  in  company  above  the  ref , and  to  dif- 
play  the  riches  of  your  own  underflanding 
or  your  oratory,  as  though  you  would  ren- 
der yourfelf  admirable  to  all  that  are  pre- 
fent. This  is  feldom  well  taken  in  polite 
company  5 much  lefs  fliould  you  ufe  fuch 
forms  of  fpeech  as  would  infinuate  the  ig- 

.qorauce 
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norance  or  dulnefs  of  thole  with  whom  you 
converfe. 

XXI.  Though  you  fhould  not  affeCl  to 
fiouriffi  in  a copious  harangue  and  diffulive 
llyle  in  company,  yet  neither  Jhouid  you 
rudely  interrupt  and  reproach  him  that  hap- 
pens to  ufe  it:  but  when  he  has  done  fpeak- 
ing,  reduce  his  fentiments  into  a more  con- 
tracted form  ; not  with  a fhew  of  correct- 
ing, but  as  one  who  is  doubtful  whether 
you  hit  upon  his  true  fenfe  or  no.  Thus 
matters  may  be  brought  more  eafily  from 
a wild  confufion  into  a lingle  point,  quef- 
tions  may  be  fooner  determined,  and  diffi- 
culties more  eafily  removed. 

XXII.  BE  not  fo  ready  to  charge  igno- 
rance, prejudice , and  mijlake  upon  others , 
as  you  are  to  fufpeCt  yourfelf  of  it : and 
in  order  to  ffiow  how  free  you  are  from 
prejudices,  learn  to  bear  contradiction  with 
patience:  let  it  be  eafy  to  you  to  hearyour 
own  opinion  ftrongly  oppofed,  efpecially  in 
matters  which  are  doubtful  and  disputable 
among!!  men  of  fobriety  and  virtue.  Give 
a patient  hearing  to  arguments  on  all  fides, 
otherwife  you  give  the  company  occafion 
to  fufpect  that  it  is  not  the  evidence  of 
truth  has  led  you  into  this  opinion,  but 
fome  lazy  anticipation  of  judgment  j l'ome 
beloved  prefumption,  fome  long  and  raffi 
polfeffion  of  a party  fcheme,  in  which  you 

defire 
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defire  to  reft  undifturbed.  If  your  aifent 
has  been  eftablifhed  upon  juft  and  fuffi- 
cient  grounds,  why  fhould  you  be  afraid 
to  let  the  truth  be  put  to  the  trial  of  ar- 
gument ? 

XXIII.  BANISH  utterly  out  of  all  con - 
verfation,  and  efpecially  out  of  all  learned 
and  intellectual  conference , every  thing  that 
tends  to  provoke  pafiion , or  raife  a fire  in  the 
blood.  Let  no  (harp  language,  no  noify  ex- 
clamation, no  farcafms  or  biting  jefts  be 
heard  among  you  j no  perverfe  or  invidious 
confequences  be  drawn  from  each  other’s 
opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  perfon  : let 
there  be  no  wilful  perverfion  of  another's 
meaning ; no  fudden  feizure  of  a lapfed 
fyllable  to  play  upon  it,  nor  any  abufed 
conftrudtion  of  an  innocent  miftake  : fuller 
not  your  tongue  to  infult  a model!  oppo- 
nent that  begins  to  yield  ; let  there  be  no 
crowing  and  triumph,  even  where  there  is 
evident  victory  on  your  lide.  All  tbefe 
things  are  enemies  to  friendlhip,  and  the 
ruin  of  free  converfation.  The  impartial 
fearch  of  truth  requires  all  calmnefs  and 
ferenity,  all  temper  and  candour : mutual 
inftrudtion  can  never  be  attained  in  the 
midft  of  paftion,  pride  and  clamour,  unlefs- 
we  fuppofe  in  the  midft  of  fuch  a fcene 
there  is  a loud  and  penetrating  ledlure  read 
by  both  fides  on  the  folly  and  fhameful  in- 
firmities of  human  nature. 


XXIV, 
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XXIV.  Whensoever  therefore  any  un- 
happy word  fhall  arife  in  company  that 
might  give  you  a reafonable  difguit,  quajh 
the  riftng  refentment , be  it  ever  fo  juft , and 
command  your  foul  and  your  tongue  into 
filence,  left  you  cancel  the  hopes  of  all 
improvement  for  that  hour,  and  transform 
the  learned  converfation  into  the  mean  and 
vulgar  form  of  reproaches  and  railing.  The 
man  who  begun  to  break  the  peace  in  fuch 
a fociety,  will  fall  under  the  fhame  and 
conviction  of  fuch  a filent  reproof,  if  he 
has  any  thing  ingenuous  about  him.  If 
this  fhould  not  be  fufficient,  let  a grave 
admonition,  or  a foft  and  gentle  turn  of 
wit,  with  an  air  of  pleafantry,  give  the 
warm  difputer  an  occalion  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  indecent  fire,  if  not  to  retraCt 
the  indecency  and  quench  the  flame. 

XXV.  INURE  y our f elf  to  a candid  and 
obliging  manner  i?i  all  your  converfation , and 
acquire  the  art  of  p leafing  addrefs,  even 
when  you  teach  as  well  as  when  you  learn , and 
when  you  oppofe  as  well  as  when  you  af- 
fert  or  prove.  This  degree  of  politenefs 
is  not  to  be  attained  without  a diligent  at- 
tention to  fuch  kind  of  directions  as  are 
here  laid  down,  and  a frequent  exercife  and 
practice  of  them. 

XXVI.  If  you  would  know  what  fort  of 
companions  you  fhould  felcdl  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  advantage,  of  the  mind,  the  general 

rule 
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rule  is,  choofe  fuch  as  by  their  brightnefg 
of  parts  and  their  diligence  in  ltudy,  or 
by  their  fuperior  advancement  in  learning, 
or  peculiar  excellency  in  any  art,  fcience, 
or  accomplifhment,  divine  or  human,  may 
be  capable  of  adminiftring  to  your  im- 
provement; and  be  lure  to  maintain  and 
keep  lome  due  regard  to  their  moral  cha- 
racter always,  lell  while  you  wander  in 
quell  of  intellectual  gain,  you  fall  into  the 
contagion  of  irreligion  and  vice.  No  wife 
man  would  venture  into  a houfe  infeCted 
with  the  plague,  in  order  to  fee  the  finelt 
collections  of  any  virtuofo  in  Europe . 

XXVII.  Nor  is  it  every  foberperfon  of 
your  acquaintance,  no,  nor  every  man  of 
bright  parts,  or  rich  in  learning,  that  is  fit 
to  engage  in  free  converfation  for  the  en- 
quiry after  truth.  Let  a perlon  have  ever 
fo  ill uftrious  talents,  yet  he  is  not  a proper 
aff'ociate  for  fuch  a purpofe , if  he  lie  under 
any  of  the  following  infirmities, 

(i.)  If  he  be  exceedingly  referved,  and 
hath  either  no  inclination  to  difcourfe,  or  no 
tolerable  capacity  of  fpeech  and  language 
for  the  communication  of  his  fentiments. 

(2.)  If  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  his 
knowledge,  imperious  in  his  airs,  and  is 
always  fond  of  impoling  his  fentiments  on 
all  the  company. 

(3.)  If  he  be  politive  and  dogmatical  in 
his  own  opinions,  and  will  dilpute  to  the 

end; 
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end;  if  he  will  refill  the  brigh  tell  evidence 
of  truth  rather  than  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
overcome,  or  yield  to  the  plained:  and 
ffrongeft  reafonings. 

(4.)  If  he  be  one  who  always  affeds  to 
outlhine  all  the  company,  and  delights  to 
hear  himfelf  talk  and  flourilh  upon  a lub- 
jed,  and  make  long  harangues,  while  the 
reft  mull  be  all  filent  and  attentive. 

(5.)  If  he  be  aperfon  of  a whiffling  and 
un heady  turn  of  mind,  who  cannot  keep 
clofe  to  a point  of  controverfy,  but  wan- 
ders from  it  perpetually,  and  is  always  foli— 
citous  to  fay  fomething,  whether  it  be  per- 
tinent to  the  queftion  or  no. 

(6.)  If  he  be  fretful  and  peevifh,  and 
given  to  refentment  upon  all  occasions;  if 
he  knows  not  how  to  bear  contradiction, 
or  is  ready  to  take  things  in  a wrong  fenfe; 
if  he  is  fwift  to  feel  a fuppofed  offence,  or 
to  imagine  himfelf  affronted,  and  then 
break  out  into  a fudden  paffion,  or  retain 
filent  and  fullen  wrath. 

(7.)  If  he  affed  wit  on  all  occafions, 
and  is  full  of  his  conceits  and  puns,  quirks 
or  quibbles,  jells  and  repartees;  thefe  may 
agreeably  entertain  and  animate  an  hour  of 
mirth , but  they  have  no  place  in  the  fearch 
after  truth . 

(8.)  I f he  carry  always  about  him  a fort 
of  craft,  and  cunning,  and  dilguife,  and 
ad  rather  like  a fpy  than  a friend.  Have 
6 a care 
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a care  of  fuch  a one  as  will  make  an  ill 
ufe  of  freedom  in  converfation,  and  imme- 
diately charge  herefy  upon  you,  when  you 
happen  to  differ  from  thofe  fentiments 
which  authority  or  cuftom  has  eftablifhed. 

I N fhort,  you  fhould  avoid  the  man  in 
fuch  feledt  converfation  * who  pradtifes  any 
thing  that  is  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
fincere,  free  and  open  fearcher  after  truth. 

Now  though  you  may  pay  all  the  relative 
duties  of  life  to  perfons  of  thefe  unhappy 
qualifications,  and  treat  them  with  decency 
and  love,  fo  far  as  religion  and  humanity 
oblige  you,  yet  take  care  of  entering  into  a 
free  debate  of  matters  of  truth  or  falfhood 
in  their  company,  and  efpecially  about  the 
principles  of  religion.  I confefs,  if  a per- 
fon  of  fuch  a temper  happens  to  judge  and 
talk  well  on  fuch  a fubjedt,  you  may  hear 
him  with  attention,  and  derive  what  profit 
you  can  from  his  difcourfe  > but  he  is  by 
no  means  to  be  chofen  for  a free  conference 
in  matters  of  enquiry  and  knowledge. 

XXVIII.  While  I would  perfuade  you 
to  beware  of  fuch  perfons,  and  abftain  from 
too  much  freedom  of  difcourfe  amongft 
them,  it  is  very  natural  to  infer  that  you 
Jhould  watch  againfi  the  working  of  thefe 
evil  qualities  in  your  own  breafiy  if  you 
happen  to  be  tainted  with  any  of  them 
yourfelf.  Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
will  juftly  avoid  your  acquaintance,  when 
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they  find  fuch  an  unhappy  and  unfociablc 
temper  prevailing  in  you. 

XXIX.  To  conclude:  when  you  retire 
from  company,  then  converfe  with  yourfelf 
in  folitude , and  enquire  what  you  have  learnt 
for  the  improvement  of  your  underfanding, 
or  for  the  rectifying  your  inclinations , for 
the  increafe  of  your  virtues,  or  the  melio- 
rating your  conduct  and  behaviour  in  any 
future  parts  of  life.  If  you  have  feen  fome 
of  your  company  candid,  modeft,  humble 
in  their  manner,  wife  and  lagacious,  juft 
and  pious  in  their  fentiments,  polite  and 
graceful,  as  well  as  clear  and  ftrong  in  their 
exprefiion,  and  univerlally  acceptable  and 
lovely  in  their  behaviour,  endeavour  to 
imprefs  the  idea  of  all  thefe  upon  your 
memory,  and  treafure  them  up  for  your 
imitation. 

XXX.  If  the  laws  of  reafon,  decency, 
and  civility,  have  not  been  well  obferved 
amongft  your  afiociates,  take  notice  of  thofe 
defeCls  for  your  own  improvement  : and 
from  every  occurrence  of  this  kind,  re- 
mark fomething  to  imitate  or  to  avoid,  in 
elegant,  polite,  and  ufeful  converfation. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  that  fome  perfons. 
prefent  have  really  difpleafed  the  company 
by  an  excefiive  and  too  vifible  an  affecta- 
tion to  pleafe,  i.  e.  by  giving  loofe  to  fer- 
vile  flattery,  or  promifcuous  praife  ; while 
others  were  as  ready  to  oppofe  and  contra- 
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dicl  every  thing  that  was  kid.  Some  have 
deferved  juft  cenfure  for  a morofe  and  af- 
fected taciturnity,  and  others  have  been  an- 
xious and  careful  left  their  filence  fhould  be 
interpreted  a want  of  fenfe,  and  therefore 
they  have  ventured  to  make  fpeeches, 
though  they  had  nothing  to  fay  which  was 
worth  hearing.  Perhaps  you  will  obferve, 
that  one  was  ingenious  in  his  thoughts  and 
bright  in  his  language*  but  he  was  fo  top- 
full of  himfelf*  that  he  let  it  fpill  on  all 
the  company;  that  he  fpoke  well  indeed, 
but  that  he  ipoke  too  long,  and  did  not  al- 
low equal  liberty  or  time  to  his  aftociates. 
You  will  remark  that  another  was  full 
charged  to  let  out  his  words  before  his  v 
friend  had  done  fpeaking,  or  impatient  to 
the  leaft  oppohtion  to  any  thing  he  faid. 
You  will  remember  that  fome  perfons  have 
talked  at  large,  and  with  great  confidence, 
of  things  which  they  underftood  not,  and 
others  counted  every  thing  tedious  and  in- 
tolerable that  was  fpoken  upon  fubjecfts  out 
of  their  fphere,  and  they  would  fain  con- 
fine the  conference  entirely  within  the  li- 
mits of  their  own  narrow  knowledge  and 
ftudy.  The  errors  of  converfation  are  al- 
moft  infinite, 

XXXI.  By  a review  of  fuch  irregulari- 
ties as  thefe,  you  may  learn  to  avoid  tnofe 
follies  and  pieces  of  ill  conduct  which  fpoil 
good  converfation,  or  make  it  lefs  agree  - 
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able  and  lefs  ufeful ; and  by  degrees  you 
will  acquire  that  delightful  and  eafy  man- 
ner of  addrefs  and  behaviour  in  all  ufeful 
correfpondences,  which  may  render  your 
company  every  where  defired  and  beloved ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  among  the  belt  of 
your  companions  you  may  make  the  high- 
eft  improvement  in  your  own  intellectual 
acquifttions,  that  the  difcourfe  of  mortal 
creatures  will  allow,  under  all  our  difad- 
vantages  in  this  forry  ftate  of  mortality. 
But  there  is  a day  coming,  when  we  fhall 
be  feized  away  from  this  lower  clafs  in  the 
fchool  of  knowledge,  where  we  labour  un- 
der the  many  dangers  and  darkneffes,  the 
errors  and  the  incumbrances  of  flefh  and 
blood,  and  our  converfation  lhall  be  with 
angels,  and  more  illuminated  fpirits  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  univerfe. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  DISPUTES. 

I.  T TNDER  the  general  head  of  Con- 
vJ  v erf  at  ion  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,  we  may  rank  the  practice  of  deput- 
ing; that  is,  when  two  or  more  perfons 
appear  to  maintain  different  fentiments,  and 
defend  their  own,  or  oppofe  the  other’s  opi- 
nion in  alternate  difcourfe  by  fome  methods 
of  argument. 

II.  As  thefe  difputes  often  arife  in  good 
earned:,  where  the  two  contenders  do  really 
believe  the  different  propofitions  which 
they  fupport ; fo  fometimes  they  are  ap- 
pointed as  mere  trials  of  fkill  in  academies , 
or  fchools,  by  the  fludents : fometimes  they 
are  pradlifed,  and  that  with  apparent  fer- 
vour in  courts  of  judicature  by  lawyers,  in 
order  to  gain  the  fees  of  their  different  cli- 
ents, while  both  fides  perhaps  are  really  of 
the  fame  fentiment  with  regard  to  the  caufe 
which  is  tried. 

III.  I N common  converfation,  difputes 
are  often  managed  without  any  forms  of 
regularity  or  order,  and  they  turn  to  good 
or  evil  purpofes,  chiefly  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  difputants.  They  may  fome- 
times be  fuecefsful  to  fearch  out  truth, 
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fometimes  effectual  to  maintain  truth,  and 
convince  the  miftaken,  but  at  other  times 
a difpute  is  a mere  feene  of  battle  in  order 
to  victory  and  vain  triumph. 

IV.  There  are  fome  few  general  rules 
which  fhould  be  obferved  in  all  debates 
whatfoever,  if  we  would  find  out  truth  by 
them,  or  convince  a friend  of  his  error,  even 
though  they  be  not  managed  according  to 
any  fettled  forms  of  deputation:  and  as  there 
are  almoft  as  many  opinions  and  judgments 
of  things  as  there  are  perfons,  fo  when  fe-, 
veral  perfons  happen  to  meet  and  confer  to^ 
gether  upon  any  fubjedt,  they  are  ready  to 
declare  their  different  fentiments,  and  fup- 
port  them  by  fuch  reafonings  as  they  are 
capable  of.  This  is  called  debating , or  de- 
puting, as  is  above  deferibed. 

V,  When  perfons  begin  a debate,  they 
Jhould  always  take  care  that  they  are  agreed 
in  fome  general  principles  or  propojitions , 
which  either  more  nearly  or  remotely  affedt 
the  queftion  in  hand ; for  otherwife  they 
have  no  foundation  or  hope  of  convincing 
each  other : they  muft  have  fome  common 
ground  to  Hand  upon  while  they  maintain 
the  contefL 

When  they  find  they  agree  in  fome  re- 
mote proportions,  then  let  them  fearch  far- 
ther, and  enquire  how  near  they  approach 
to  each  others  fentiments;  and  whatfoever 
propofitions  they  agree  in,  let  thefe  lay  a 
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foundation  for  the  mutual  hope  of  convic- 
tion. Hereby  you  will  be  prevented  from 
running  at  every  turn  to  fome  original  and 
remote  proportions  and  axioms,  which 
practice  both  entangles  and  prolongs  a dif- 
pute.  As  for  inftance,  if  there  was  a debate 
propofed  betwixt  a protefiant  and  a papij i, 
whether  there  be  fuch  a place  zs  purgatory? 
Let  them  remember  that  they  both  agree  in 
this  point,  that  Chrijl  has  made  fatlsfaciion 
or  atonement  for  fin,  and  upon  this  ground 
let  them  both  Hand,  while  they  fearch  out 
the  controverted  dobtrine  of  purgatory,  by 
way  of  conference  or  debate. 

VI.  The  quejlion  Jhould  be  cleared  from 
all  doubtful  terms  and  needlefs  additions ; 
and  all  things  that  belong  to  the  quejlion 
fhould  be  exprdfed  in  plain  and  intelligi- 
ble language.  This  is  fo  necelfary  a thing, 
that  without  it,  men  will  be  expofedtofuch 
lort  of  ridiculous  con  tells  as  was  found  one 
day  between  the  two  unlearned  combatants 
Sartor  and  Sutor , who  alfaulted  and  defend- 
ed the  dcblrine  of  tranfubjlantiaiion  with 
much  zeal  and  violence:  but  Latino  hap- 
pening to  come  into  their  company,  and 
enquiring  the  fubjedt  of  their  difpute,  alli- 
ed each  of  them  what  he  meant  by  that  long 
hard  word  tranfubjlantiation.  Sutor  readily 
informed  him  that  he  underllood  bowing  at 
the  name  ofjefus.  Eut  Sartor  alfured  him, 
that  he  meant  nothing  but  bowing  at  the 
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high  altar : “ No  wonder  then,  faid  Latino , 
“ that  you  cannot  agree,  when  you  neither 
“ underftaod  one  another,  nor  the  word 
“ about  which  you  contend.”  I think  the 
whole  family  of  the  Sartors  and  Sutors 
would  be  wifer  if  they  avoided  fuch  kind 
of  debates,  till  they  underdood  the  terms 
better.  But  alas  ! even  their  wives  carry  on 
fuch  conferences  ; the  other  day  one  was 
heard  in  the  dreet,  explaining  to  her  lefs 
learned  neighbour  the  meaning  of  metaphy - 
fical  fcience ; and  fhe  allured  her,  that  as 
phyfics  were  medicines  for  the  body,  fo  me- 
taphyjics  was  phyjic  for  the  foul  : upon  this 
they  went  on  to  difpute  the  point  how  far 
the  divine  excelled  the  do 51  or . 

Audit  um  admijji  rifum  ten  eat  is  amici  ? 

Ridentem  dicere  v 'erum  Spuid  vetat  f Hor. 

Can  it  be  faulty  to  repeat 

A dialogue  that  walk’d  the  dreet  ? 

Or  can  my  graved  friends  forbear 

A laugh,  when  fuch  difputes  they  hear? 

VII.  And  not  only  the  fetifie  and  mean- 
ing of  the  words  ufed  in  the  quejlion  fhould 
be  fettled  and  adjuded  between  the  difpu- 
tants,  but  the  precife  point  of  enquiry  fhould 
he  difiinftly  fixed ; the  queflion  in  debate 
fhould  be  limited  precifely  to  its  fpecial  ex- 
tent, or  declared  to  be  taken  in  its  more  gene- 
ral 
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ral  fenfe.  As  for  inftance,  If  two  men  are 
contending  'whether  civil  government  be  of  ' 
divine  right  or  no-  here  it  muft  be  obferv- 
ed,  the  queftion  is  not  whether  monarchy  in 
one  man,  or  a republic  in  multitudes  of  the 
people,  or  an  arifocracy  in  a few  of  the 
chief,  is  appointed  of  God  as  neceffary;  but 
whether  ejvil  government  in  its  mofb  gene- 
ral fenfe,  or  in  any  form  whatsoever,  is  de- 
rived from  the  will  and  appointment  of 
God?  Again,  The  point  of  enquiry  fhould 
be  limited  further.  Thus,  the  queftion  is 
not  whether  government  comes from  the  will 
c/  God  by  the  light  of  revelation , for  that 
is  granted;  but  whether  it  is  derived  from 
the  will  oj  God  by  the  light  of  reafon  too. 
This  fort  of  Specification  or  limitation  of 
the  queftion,  hinders  and  prevents  thedif- 
puters  from  wandering  away  from  thepre- 
cife  point  of  enquiry. 

It  is  this  trifling  humour  or  difhoneft 
artifice  of  changing  the  queftion,  and  wan- 
dering away  from  the  firft  point  of  debate, 
which  giyes  endiefs  length  to  difputes, 
and  cauies  both  the  difputants  to  part  with- 
out any  Satisfaction.  An-d  one  chief  occa- 
fion  of  it  is  this;  wfien  one  of  the  comba- 
tants feels  his  caufe  run  low  and  fail,  and  is 
juft  ready  to  be  confuted  and  demolifhed,  he 
is  tempted  to  Step  afide  to  avoid  the  blow, 
and  betakeshim  to  a different  queftion ; thus[ 
if  his  adversary  be  npt  well  aware  of  him. 
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he  begins  to  entrench  himfelf  in  a new 
faftnefs,  and  holds  out  the  fiege  with  a new 
artillery  of  thoughts  and  words.  It  is  the 
pride  of  man  which  is  the  fpring  of  this 
evil,  and  an  unwillingnefs  to  yield  up  their 
own  opinions,  even  to  be  overcome  by  truth 
itfelf. 

VIII.  Keep  this  always  therefore  upon 
your  mind,  as  an  everlafting  rule  of  con- 
dud  in  your  debates  to  find  out  truth,'  that 
a refGlute  defign , or  even  a warm  affeBation 
cf  victory,  is  the  bane  of  all  real  improvem- 
ent, and  an  effectual  bar  againfl  the  ad- 
tnijjion  of  the  truth  which  you  profefs  to  feek. 
This  works  with  a fecret,  but  a powerful 
and  mifchievous  influence  in  every  difpute, 
unlefs  we  are  much  upon  our  guard.  It 
appears  in  frequent  converfation : every 
age,  every  fex,  and  each  party  of  man- 
kind are  fo  fond  of  being  in  the  right, 
that  they  know  not  how  to  renounce  this 
unhappy  prejudice,  this  vain  love  of  vic- 
tory.. 

When  truth  with  bright  evidence  is 
ready  to  break  in  upon  a difputant,  and 
to  overcome  his  objections  and  miftakes, 
how  fwift  and  ready  is  the  mind  to  engage 
wit  and  fancy,  craft  and  fubtilty,  to  cloud 
and  perplex  and  puzzle,  the  truth,  if  pofli- 
ble?  How  eager  is  he  to  throw  in  fome  im- 
pertinent queltion  to  divert  from  the  main 
iubjedt?  How  fwift  to  take  hold  of  fome 
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occafional  word,  thereby  to  lead  the  dif- 
courle  oft  from  the  point  in  hand?  So 
much  afraid  is  human  nature  of  parting 
with  its  errors,  and  being  overcome  by 
truth.  Juft  thus  a hunted  bare  calls  up  all 
the  fhifts  that  nature  hath  taught  her,  fhe 
treads  back  her  mazes,  erodes  and  confounds 
her  former  track,  and  ufes  all  pofiible  me- 
thods to  divert  the  feent,  when  fhe  is  in 
danger  of  being  feized  and  taken.  Let  pufs 
pradtife  what  nature  teaches;  but  would 
one  imagine,  that  any  rational  being  fhould 
take  fuch  pains  to  avoid  truth,  and  to  efcape 
the  improvement  of  his  underffanding? 

IX.  When  you  come  to  a difpute  in 
order  to  find  out  truth,  do  not  prefume  that 
you  are  certainly  pojfeffed  of  it  before  hand. 
Enter  the  debate  with  a fincere  defign  of 
yielding  to  reafon,  on  which  fide  foever  it 
appears.  Ufe  no  fubtle  arts  to  cloud  and 
entangle  the  queftion ; hide  not  yourfelf  in 
doubtful  words  and  phrafes;  do  not  affecl 
little  fhifts  and  fubterfuges  to  avoid  the 
force  of  an  argument ; take  a generous 
pleafure  to  efpy  the  firfb  riling  beams  of 
truth,  though  it  be  on  the  fide  of  your 
opponent:  endeavour  to  remove  the  little 
obfeurities  that  hang  about  it,  and  fuffer 
and  encourage  it  to  break  out  into  open  and 
convincing  light;  that  while  your  oppo- 
nent, perhaps,  may  gain  the  better  of  your 
reafonings,  yet  you  yourfelf  may  triumph 
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over  error,  and  I am  fure  that  is  a much 
more  valuable  acquifition  and  victory. 

X.  WATCH  narrowly  in  every  difpute , 
that  your  opponent  does  not  lead  you  un - 
warily  to  grant  Jome  principle  or  propofitiony 
which  will  bring  with  it  a fatal  confe  queue  ey 
and  lead  you  infenfibly  into  this  fentiment, 
though  it  be  far  adray  from  the  truth : 
and  by  this  wrong  dep  you  will  be,  as  it 
were,  plunged  into  dangerous  errors  before 
you  are  aware.  Polonides  in  free  conven- 
tion led  Incauto  to  agree  with  him  in  this 
plain  propofition,  that  the  blejfed  God  has  too 
much  jujlice  in  any  cafe  to  punifo  * any  be- 
ing who  is  in  it f elf  innocent ; till  he  not  only 
allowed  it  with  an  unthinking  alacrity,  but 
afferted  it  in  mod;  univerfal  and  unguarded 
terms.  A little  after,  Polonides  came  in 
difeourfe  to  commend  the  virtues,  the  in- 
nocence, and  the  piety  of  our  blefled  Sa- 
viour ; and  thence  inferred,  it  was  impoff- 
ble  that  God  foould  ever  punifo  fo  holy  a per- 
Jon  who  was  never  guilty  oj  any  crime:  then 
Incauto  ci pied  the  fnare,  and  found  himfelf 
robbed  and  defrauded  of  the  great  dodfrine 
of  the  atonement  of  the  death  of  Chrijl , 
upon  which  he  had  placed  his  immortal 
hopes  according  to  the  gofpel.  This  taught 
him  to  bethink  himfelf  what  a dangerous 

* The  word  punijh  here  fignifies,  to  briny  June  natural 
evil  up'll:  a perfon  on  account  of  moyal  evil  done. 
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conceffion  he  had  made  in  fo  univerfal  a 
manner,  that  God  would  never  punijh  any 
being  who  was  innocent , and  he  faw  it  need- 
ful to  recal  his  words,  or  to  explain  them 
better,  by  adding  this  reflection  or  limita- 
tion, viz.  IJnlefs  this  innocent  being  were 
fome  way  involved  in  another  s Jin , or  Jlood  as 
a voluntary  Jurety  for  the  guilty  : by  this 
limitation  he  fecured  the  great  and  bleflfed 
doCtrine  of  the  facrifice  of  Chrijl  for  the  fins 
of  men,  and  learnt  to  be  more  cautious  in 
his  conceffions  for  time  to  come 

Two  months  ago  Fat  alio  had  almoft 
tempted  his  friend  Fidens  to  leave  off 
prayer,  and  to  abandon  his  dependence  on 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life,  by  obtaining  of  him  a con- 
ceflion  of  the  like  kind.  Is  it  not  evident 
to  reafon,  fays  Fat  alio,  that  God’s  immenfe 
fcheme  of  tranfaCtions  in  the  univerfe,  was 
contrived  and  determined  long  before  you 
and  I were  born?  Can  you  imagine,  my 
dear  Fidens , that  the  bleffed  God  changes 
his  original  contrivances,  and  makes  new 
interruptions  in  the  courfe  of  them  fo  often 
as  you  and  I want  his  aid,  to  prevent  the 
little  accidents  of  life,  or  to  guard  us  from 
them?  Can  you  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  great  Creator  of  this  world 
takes  care  to  fupport  a bridge  which  was 
quite  rotten,  and  to  make  it  Hand  firm  a 
few  minutes  longer  till  you  had  rode  over 
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it?  Or  will  he  uphold  a falling  tower  while 
we  two  were  palling  by  it,  that  fuch  worms 
as  you  and  I are  might  efcape  the  ruin? 

But  you  fay,  ycu  prayed  for  his  protec- 
tion in  the  morning , and  he  certainly  hears 
prayer . I grant  he  knows  it : but  are  you  fo 
fond  and  weak,  faid  he,  as  to  fuppolh  that 
the  univerfal  Lord  of  all  had  fuch  a regard 
to  a word  or  two  of  your  breath,  as  to  make 
alterations  in  his  own  eternal  l'cheme  upon 
that  account  ? Nor  is  there  any  other  way 
whereby  his  providence  can  preferve  you 
in  anfwer  to  prayer,  but  by  creating  fuch 
perpetual  interruptions  and  changes  in  his 
own  conduct  according  to  your  daily  be- 
haviour. 

I acknowledge,  fays  Fidens , there  is 
no  other  way  to  fecure  the  doCtrine  of 
divine  providence  in  all  theie  common  af- 
fairs 5 and  therefore  I beginto  doubt,  whe- 
ther God  does  or  ever  will  exert  himfelf  fo 
particularly  in  our  little  concerns. 

1 Have  a care,  good  Fidens , that  you  yield 
not  too  far:  take  heed  left  you  have  grant- 
ed too  much  to  Fatalio.  Pray  let  me  afk  of 
you,  could  not  the  great  God,  who  grafps 
and  furveys  all  future  and  diftant  things  in 
one  fingle  view,  could  not  he  from  the  be- 
ginning forefee  your  morning  prayer  for  his 
protection,  and  appoint  all  fecond  caufes  to 
concur  for  the  fupport  of  that  crazy  bridge , 
or  to  make  that  old  tower  { tand  firm  till  you 
6 "had 
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had  efcaped  the  danger  ? Or  could  not  he 
cauie  all  the  mediums  to  work  fo  as  to  make 
it  fall  before  you  come  near  it?  Can  he  not 
appoint  all  his  own  tranfadtions  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  every  event  in  the  natural  world, 
in  a way  of  perfect  correfpondence  with  his 
own  fore-knowledge  of  all  the  events,  ac- 
tions and  appearances  of  the  moral  world 
in  every  part  of  it  ? Can  he  not  direct  every 
thing  in  nature,  which  is  but  his  fervant, 
to  adt  in  perfedt  agreement  with  his  eter- 
nal prefcience  of  our  fins,  or  of  our  piety? 
And  hereby  all  the  glory  of  providence, 
and  our  neceftary  dependence  upon  it  by 
faith  and  prayer,  are  as  well  fecured,  as  if 
he  interpofed  to  alter  his  own  fcheme  eve- 
ry moment. 

Let  me  afk  again  : Did  not  he  in  his 
own  counfels  or  decrees  appoint  thunders 
and  lightnings,  and  earthquakes,  to  burn  up 
and  deftroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah , and  turn 
them  into  a dead  lea,  juft  at  the  time  when 
the  iniquities  of  thofe  cities  were  raifed  to 
their  l'upreme  height?  Did  he  not  ordain 
the  fountains  of  the  deep  to  be  broken  up, 
and  overwhelming  rains  to  fall  down  from 
heaven,  juft  when  a guilty  world  deferved 
to  be  drowned  ; while  he  took  care  of  the 
fecurity  of  righteous  Noah , by  an  ark 
which  fhould  float  upon  that  very  deluge 
of  waters  ? Thus,  he  can  punifh  the  cri- 
minal when  he  pleafes,  and  reward  the 
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devout  worfhipper  in  the  proper  feafonj  by 
his  original  and  eternal  fchemes  of  appoint- 
ment, as  well  as  if  he  interpofed  every 
moment  anew.  Take  heed,  Fidens , that 
you  be  not  tempted  away  by  fuch  fophifms 
of  Fatalio , to  withhold  prayer  from  God, 
and  to  renounce  your  faith  in  his  provi- 
dence. 

Remember  this  Ihort  and  plain  cau- 
tion of  the  fubtile  errors  of  men.  Let  a 
fnake  but  once  thruft  in  his  head  at  fome 
fmall  unguarded  fold  of  your  garment,  and 
he  will  infenfibly  and  unavoidably  wind 
his  whole  body  into  your  bofom,  and  give 
you  a pernicious  wound. 

XI.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have 
found  your  opponent  make  any  Juch  concejjion 
as  may  turn  to  your  real  advantage  in  main- 
taining the  truth , be  wife  and  watchful  to  ob - 
ferve  it,  and  make  a happy  improvement  of  it * 
Rhapfodus  has  taken  a great  deal  of  pains 
to  detract  from  the  honour  of  chriftianity, 
by  fly  inflnuations,  that  the  facred  writers 
are  perpetually  promoting  virtue  and  piety 
by  promifes  and  threatenings  • whereas  nei- 
ther the  fear  of  future  punijhment , nor  the 
hope  of  future  reward,  can  pojjibly  be  called 
good  affections , or  fuch  as  are  the  acknowledg- 
edfprings  and  fources  of  all  a Cl  ions  truly  good. 
He  adds  further,  that  this  fear,  or  this  hope, 
cannot  confijl  in  reality  with  virtue  or  good - 
nefs,  if  it  either  Jlands  as  ejfential  to  any 
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moral  performance,  or  as  a confiderable  motive 
to  any  good  action  : and  thus  he  would  fain 
lead  Chrijlians  to  be  afhamed  of  the  gofpel 
of  Chrift , becaufe  of  its  future  and  eternal 
promifes  and  threatenings,  as  being  incon- 
tinent with  his  notion  of  virtue;  for  he  fup- 
pofes  virtue  fhould  be  fo  beloved  and  prac- 
tifed  for  the  fake  of  its  own  beauty  and  love- 
linefs,  that  all  other  motives  ariling  from, 
rewards  or  punishments,  fear  or  hope,  do 
really  take  away  juit  fo  much  from  the  very 
nature  of  virtue  as  their  influence  reaches 
to  : and  no  part  of  thofe  good  practices  are 
really  valuable,  but  what  arifes  from  the 
mere  love  of  virtue  itfelf,  without  any  re- 
gard to  punifhment  or  reward. 

But  obferve  in  two  pages  afterwards,  he 
grants  that  this  principle  of  fear  of  future 
punifhment , and  hope  of  future  reward , how 
mercenary  and  fervile  foever  it  may  be  ac- 
counted, is  yet  in  many  circumftances  a great 
advantage , fecurity  and  fupport  to  virtue ; 
efpecially  where  there  is  danger  of  the  vio- 
lence of  rage  or  lift,  or  any  counter-work- 
ing pcfjion  to  control  and  overcome  the  good 
affections  of  the  mind. 

Now  the  rule  and  the  practice  of  Chrif « 
tianity , or  the  gofpel,  as  it  is  clofely  con- 
nected with  future  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments,  may  be  well  fupported  by  this  con- 
ceffion.  Pray,  Rhapfodus,  tell  me,  if  every 
man  in  this  prefent  life,  by  the  violence  of 
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fome  counter-working  paffion,  may  not  have 
his  good  affections  to  virtue  controlled  or 
overcome  ? May  not  therefore  his  eternal 
fears  and  hopes  be  a great  advantage,  l'ecu- 
rity  and  fupport  to  virtue  in  fo  dangerous 
a hate  and  fituation,  as  our  journey  through 
this  world  towards  a better  ? And  this  is 
all  that  the  defence  of  chrihianity  neceffa- 
rily  requires. 

And  yet  further,  let  me  afk  our  rhapfo - 
diji}  “ if  you  have  nothing  elfe.  Sir,  but  the 
beauty  and  excellency,  and  lovelinefs  of  vir- 
tue to  preach  and  flourifh  upon  before  fuch 
lorry  and  degenerate  creatures  as  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are,  and  you  have  no  future 
rewards  or  punifhments  with  which  to  ad- 
drefs  their  hopes  and  fears,  how  many  of 
thefe  vicious  wretches  will  you  ever  reclaim 
from  all  their  varieties  of  profanenefs,  in- 
temperance and  madnefs  ? How  many  have 
you  ever  actually  reclaimed  by  this  fmooth 
foft  method,  and  thefe  fine  words  ? What 
has  all  that  reafoning  and  rhetoric  done 
which  have  been  difplayedbyyour  predecef- 
fors  th q, Heathen  moralifls,  upon  this  excel- 
lency and  beauty  of  virtue  ? What  has  it 
been  able  to  do  towards  the  reforming  of  a 
finful  world  ? Perhaps  now  and  then  a man 
of  better  natural  mould  has  been  a little  re- 
hned,  and  perhaps  alfo  there  may  have  been 
here  and  there  a man  retrained  or  recovered 
from  injustice  and  knavery,  from  drunken- 
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nels  and  lewdnefs,  and  vile  debaucheries, 
by  this  fair  reasoning  and  philofophy  : but 
have  the  paffions  of  revenge  and  envy,  of 
ambition  and  pride,  and  the  inward  fecret 
vices  of  the  mind  been  mortified  merely  by 
this  philofophical  language  ? Have  any  of 
thefe  men  been  made  new  creatures,  men 
of  real  piety  and  love  to  God  ? 

Go  drefs  up  all  the  virtues  of  human 
nature  in  all  the  beauties  of  your  oratory, 
and  declaim  aloud  on  the  praife  of  focial 
virtue,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  good- 
nefs,  till  your  heart  or  your  lungs  ache,  a- 
mong  the  loofer  herds  of  mankind,  and  you 
will  ever  find,  as  your  Heathen  fathers  have 
done  before,  that  the  wild  paffions  and  ap- 
petites of  men  are  too  violent  to  be  retrain- 
ed by  fuch  mild  and  filken  language.  You 
may  as  well  build  up  a fence  of  ftraw  and 
feathers  to  reffif  a cannon-ball,  or  try  to 
quench  a flaming  grenado  with  a ffiell  of 
fair  water,  as  hope  to  fucceed  in  thefe  at- 
tempts. But  an  eternal  heaven  and  an  eter- 
nal hell , carry  divine  force  and  power  with 
them  : this  dodlrine  from  the  mouth  of 
Chrijlian  preachers  has  begun  the  reforma- 
tion of  multitudes  : this  gofpel  has  reco- 
vered thoufands  among  the  nations  from 
iniquity  and  death.  They  have  been  awak- 
ened by  thefe  awful  fcenes  to  begin  reli- 
gion, and  afterwards  their  virtue  has  im- 
proved itfelf  into  fuperior  and  more  refined 
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principles  and  habits  by  divine  grace,  and 
riien  to  high  and  eminent  degrees,  though 
not  to  a confummate  Hate.”  The  blefied 
God  knows  human  nature  much  better 
than  Rhapfodns  doth,  and  has  throughout 
his  word  appointed  a more  proper  and  more 
effectual  method  of  addrefs  to  it  by  the  paf- 
fions  of  hope  and  fear,  by  punilhments  and 
rewards. 

If  you  read  on  four  pages  further  in  thefe 
writings,  you  will  find  the  author  makes 
another  concefiion.  He  allow's  that  the  maf- 
ter  of  a family  ufng  proper  rewards  and 
gentle  punijhments  towards  his  children  y 
teaches  them  goodnefs , and  by  this  help  in- 
fracts the??i  in  a virtue  which  afterwards  they 
pradtife  upon  other  grounds , and  without 
thinking  of  a penalty  or  a bribe  : and  thisy 
fays  he,  is  what  we  call  a liberal  education 
and  a liberal  fervice . 

This  new  concefiion  of  that  author  may 
alfo  be  very  happily  improved  in  favour  of 
Chrifianity.  What  are  the  belt  of  men  in 
this  life?  They  are  by  no  means  perfeCt  in 
virtue  : we  are  all  but  children  here  under 
the  great  Matter  of  the  family,  and  he  is 
pleafed  by  hopes  and  fears,  by  mercies  and 
corrections  to  inftruCt  us  in  virtue,  and  to 
conduCt  us  onward  towards  the  fublimer 
and  more  perfeCt  practice  of  it  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  where  it  fhall  be  performed,  as 
in  his  own  language,  perhaps  without  think- 
ing 
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ing  of  penalties  and  bribes.  And  fince  he 
hath  allowed  that  this  conduct  may  be  call- 
ed aliberal education,  and  a liberal  fervice,  let 
chriftianity  then  be  indulged  the  title  of  a 
liberal  education  alfo,  and  it  is  admirably 
fitted  for  fuch  frail  and  finful  creatures, 
while  they  are  training  up  towards  the  fub- 
limer  virtues  of  the  heavenly  ifate. 

XII.  WHEN  you  are  engaged  in  a 
difpute  with  a p erf  on  of  very  different 
principles  from  yourfelf  and  you  cannot 
fnd  any  ready  way  to  prevail  with  him 
to  embrace  the  truth  by  principles  which 
you  both  freely  acknowledge , you  may  fair- 
ly ?nake  life  of  his  own  principles  to  few 
him  his  miftake , and  thus  convince  or  f- 
lence  him , from  his  own  conceffons. 

If  your  opponent  fhould  be  a Stoic  phi— 
lofopher,  or  a Jew.,  you  may  purfue  your 
argument  in  defence  of  fome  Chriftian  doc- 
trine or  duty  again  ft  fuch  a difputant,  by 
axioms  or  laws  borrowed  either  from  Zeno 
or  Mofes.  And  though  you  do  not  enter 
into  the  enquiry  how  many  of  the  laws  of 
Mofes  are  abrogated,  or  whether  Zeno  was 
right  or  wrong  in  his  philofophy  ; yet  if 
from  the  principles  and  conceffion  of  your 
opponent,  you  can  fupport  your  argument 
for  the  gofpel  of  Chrift , this  has  been  always 
counted  a fair  treatment  of  an  adverfary, 
and  it  is  called  Argumentum  ad  hominem , 
or  Ratio  ex  conceffis.  St.  Raul  fometimes 
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makes  ufe  of  this  fort  of  difputation,  when 
he  talks  with  yeswsor  Heathen philofophers ; 
and  at  lead  he  filences  ifnpt  convinces  them: 
which  is  lbmetimes  necedary  to  be  done  a- 
gainil  an  obflinate  and  clamorous  adverfary, 
that  juft  honour  might  be  paid  to  truths 
which  he  knew  were  divine,  and  that  the 
only  true  doctrine  of  falvation  might  be 
confirmed  and  propagated  among  iinful  and 
dying  men. 

XIII.  YE  CT  great  care  mujl  be  taken  lef 
your  debates  break  in  upon  your  pafions,  and 
awaken  them  to  take  part  in  the  controverfy. 
When  the  opponent  pufhes  hard,  and  gives 
juft  and  mortal  wounds  to  our  own  opi- 
nion, our  paliions  are  very  apt  to  feel  the 
ftrokes,  and  to  rife  in  refentment  and  de- 
fence. Self  is  fo  mingled  with  the  fenti- 
ments  which  we  have  chofen,  and  has  fuch 
a tender  feeling  of  all  the  oppofition  which 
is  made  to  them,  that  perj'onal  brawls  are 
very  ready  to  come  in  as  feconds , to  fuc- 
ceed  and  finifh  the  difpute  oj  opinions.  Then 
noife  and  clamour  and  folly  appear  in  all 
their  fhapes,  and  chafe  reafon  and  truth 
out  of  fight. 

How  unhappy  is  the  cafe  of  frail  and 
wretched  mankind,  in  this  dark  or  dufky 
ftate  of  ftrong  pafiion  and  glimmering  rea- 
fon? How  ready  are  we,  when  our  pafiion s 
are  engaged  in  the  difpute,  to  conlider  more 
what  loads  of  nonfen le  and  reproach  we  can 
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lay  upon  our  opponent,  than  what  reafon 
and  truth  require  in  the  controverfy  itfelf. 
Difmal  are  the  confequences  mankind  are 
too  often  involved  in  by  this  evil  princi- 
ple; it  is  this  common  and  dangerous  prac- 
tice, that  carries  the  heart  aiide  from  all 
that  is  fair  and  honell  in  our  fearch  after 
truth,  or  the  propagation  of  it  in  the  world. 
One  would  with  from  one’s  very  foul,  that 
none  of  the  ChrijUan  fathers  had  been  guil- 
ty of  fuch  follies  as  thefe. 

But  St.  Jerome  fairly  confefles  this  evil 
principle,  in  his  apology  for  himlelf  to 
Pammac bius,  “ that  he  had  not  fo  much  re- 
garded what  was  exablly  to  be  Jpoken  in  the 
controverfy  he  had  in  hand , as  what  was  fit  to 
lay  a load  on  Jovinian.”  And  indeed,  1 fear 
this  was  the  vile  cuftom  of  many  of  the 
writers  even  in  the  church -affairs  of  thofe 
times.  But  it  will  be  a double  fcandal  upon 
us  in  our  more  enlightened  age,  if  we  will 
allow  ourfelves  in  a conduct  fo  criminal  and 
didioned.  Happy  fouls,  who  keep  fuch  a 
lacred  dominion  over  their  inferior  and  ani- 
mal powers,  and  all  the  influences  of  pride, 
and  fecular  intereft,  that  the  fenfitive  tu- 
mults, or  thefe  vicious  influences  never  rife 
to  didurb  the  fuperior  and  better  operations 
of  the  reafoning  mind  ! 

XIV.  These  general  directions  are  necef- 
fary,  or  at  lead  ufeful  in  all  debates  what- 
foever,  whether  they  arife  ir*  occafional  con- 
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verfation,  or  are  appointed  at  any  certain 
time  or  place ; whether  they  are  managed 
with  or  without  any  formal  rules  to  govern 
them.  But  there  are  three  forts  of  difpu - 
tation , in  which  there  are  fome  forms  and 
orders  obferved,  and  which  are  diftin-gui (li- 
ed by  thefe  three  names,  viz.  Socratic , Fo- 
renjic , and  Academic , i.  e.  the  difputes  of 
the  fchools. 

Concerning  each  of  thefe  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  difcourfe  a little,  and  give 
a few'  particular  directions  or  remarks  about 
them. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Abe  Socratical  Way  of  Difputation. 

I.  fTp  II I S method  of  difpute  derives  its 
JL  name  from  Socrates , by  whom  it 
was  pradtifed,  and  by  other  philofophers  in 
his  age,  long  before  Arifioile  invented  the 
particular  forms  of  fyllogijm  in  mood  and 
figure , which  are  now  uled  in  fcholaftic 
deputations. 

II.  The  Socratical  way  is  managed  by 
qitefiions  and  anfwers  in  fuch  a manner  as 
th  is,  viz.  If  I would  lead  a perfon  into  the 
belief  of  a heaven  or  hell,  or  a future 
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ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  I might 
begin  in  fome  fuch  manner  of  inquiry, 
and  iuppofe  the  mod  obvious  andeaiy  an- 
fwers . » 

Quef.  DOES  not  God  govern  the  world F 

Anf.  Surely  he  that  made  it  governs  it. 

Quef.  I S not  God  both  a good  and  a righ~ 
teous  governor  F 

Anf.  Both  thefe  characters  doubtlefs 
belong  to  him. 

Quef.  WHAT  is  the  true  notion  of  a good 
and  righteous  governor  F 

Anf.  That  he  punifhes  the  wicked  and 
rewards  the  good. 

Quef.  ARE  the  good  always  rewarded  in 
this  lije  t 

Anf.  No  furely,  for  many  virtuous  men 
are  miferable  here,  and  greatly  affliCted. 

Quef.  A RE  the  wicked  always  punifned 
in  this  life  F 

Anf  No  certainly,  for  many  of  them 
live  without  forrow,  and  fome  of  the  vileffc 
of  men  are  often  raifed  to  great  riches  and 
honour. 

Quef.  WHEREIN  then  doth  God  make 
it  appear  that  he  is  good  and  righteous  F 

Anf  1 own  there  is  but  little  appear^ 
ance  of  it  on  earth. 

Quef.  WILL  there  not  be  a time  then , 
when  the  tables  fhall  be  turned , and  the  fcene 
of  things  changed , fmce . God  governs  man- 
kind righteoufy  F 


Anf. 
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Anf.  Doubtless  there  mud  be  a proper 
time,  wherein  God  will  make  that  good- 
net's  and  that  rightcoiifnefs  to  appear. , 

Quef.  IF  this  he  not  before  their  deaths 
how  can  it  be  done  ? 

Jnf  I can  think  of  no  other  way,  but 
by  fuppofing  man  to  have  fotne  exiltence 
alter  this  lile. 

Quef.  ylRE  you  not  convinced  then , that 
there  mujl  be  a fate  of  reward  and  punijh- 
ment  after  death ? 

Anf  Yes  furely,  I now  fee  plainly  that 
the  goodnefs  and  righteoufnefs  of  God,  as 
governor  of  the  world,  neceifarily  require 
it* 

III.  Now  the  advantages  of  this  method 
are  very  conjiderable. 

i.  It  reprefents  the  form  of  a dialogue 
or  common  converfation , which  is  a much 
more  eafy,  more  pleafant,  and  a more 
uprightly  way  of  inftru&ion,  and  more  fit 
to  excite  the  attention  and  fharpen  the  pe- 
netration of  the  learner,  than  folitary  read- 
ing or  filent  attention  to  a lecture.  Man 
being  a fociable  creature,  delights  more  in 
converfation,  and  learns  better  this  way,  if 
it  could  always  be  wifely  and  happily  prac- 
tifed. 

2.  Th  i s method  hath fomc  thing  very  oblig- 
ing in  it , and  carries  a very  humble  and 
condefcending  air,  when  he  that  inftru&s 
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fcems  to  be  the  enquirer,  and  feeks  infor- 
mation from  him  who  learns. 

3 . IT  leads  the  learner  into  the  knowledge 
cf  truth  as  it  were  by  his  own  invention , 
which  is  a very  pleating  thing  to  human 
nature  $ and  by  queflions  pertinently  and 
artificially  propofed,  it  does  as  effe dually 
draw  him  on  to  difeover  his  own  mi  flakes, 
which  he  is  much  more  eaiily  perfuaded  to 
relinquifh  when  he  feems  to  have  diicovered 
them  himfelf. 

4.  It  is  managed  in  a great  meafure  in 
the  form  of  the  mofi  eafy  rea faring , always 
ariiing  from  16me thing  afferted  or  known  in 
the  foregoing  an  fiver,  and  fo  proceeding 
to  enquire  fo  me  thing;  unknown  in  the  fol- 
lowing  quefion , which  again  makes  way 
for  the  next  anfwer . Now  fuch  an  exer- 
cife  is  very  alluring  and  entertaining  to  the 
underflanding,  while  its  own  reafoning 
powers  are  ail  along  employed;  and  that 
without  labour  or  difficulty,  becaufe  the 
queriit  finds  out  and  propofes  ail  the  in- 
termediate ideas  or  middle  terms. 

IV.  There  is  a method  very  near  a-kin 
to  this  which  has  much  obtained  of  late, 
viz.  writing  controvcrjies  by  quefions  only, 
or  confirming  or  refuting  any  pofition,  or 
perfuading  to  or  dchorting  fro  many  practice 
by  the  mere  propofai  of  queries.  The  an- 
fwer to  them  is  fuppofed  to  be  fo  plain  and  fo 
necefiary,  that  they  are  notexpreffied  becaufe 
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the  query  itfelf  carries  a convincing  argu- 
ment in  it,  and  feerns  to  determine  what 
the  anfwer  mud  be. 

V.  If  Chridian  catechifms  could  be 
framed  in  the  manner  of  a Socratical  dii— 
pute  by  quedion  and  anfwer,  it  would 
wonderfully  enlighten  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, and  it  would  improve  their  intellec- 
tual and  reafoning  powers,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  leads  them  into  the  knowledge  of 
religion:  and  it  is  upon  one  account,  well 
fuited  to  the  capacity  of  children  j for  the 
quejlions  may  be  pretty  numerous,  and  the 
querid  mud  not  proceed  too  fwiftly  towards 
the  determination  of  his  point  propofed, 
that  he  may  with  more  eafe,  with  brighter 
evidence,  and  with  furer  fuccefs,  draw  the 
learner  on  to  a dent  to  thofe  principles  dep 
by  dep,  from  whence  the  final  conclufion 
will  naturally  arife.  The  only  inconve- 
nience would  be  this,  that  if  children  were 
to  reafon  out  all  their  way  entirely  into  the 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  their  religion, 
it  would  draw  common  catechifms  into 
too  large  a volume  for  their  leifure,  atten- 
tion or  memory. 

Yet  thofe  who  explain  their  catechifms 
to  them  may,  by  due  application  and  fore- 
thought, inftrudt  them  in  this  manner. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Forenfic  Disputes. 

I.  I"  (S'  'HE  Forum  was  a public  place  iii 
§ Rome,  where  lawyers  and  orators 
made  their  fpeeches  before.the  proper  judge 
in  matter  of  property,  or  in  criminal  cafes, 
to  accufe  orexcufe,  to  complain  or  defend: 
thence  all  forts  of  deputations  in  public 
affemblies  or  courts  of  juftice,  where  fe- 
veral  perfons  make  their  diflindt  fpeeches  for 
or  againft  any  perfon  or  thing  whatfoever, 
but  more  efpecially  in  civil  matters,  may 
come  under  the  name  of  forenfic  difputes. 

II.  This  is  pradtifed  not  only  in  the 
courts  of  judicature,  where  a fingle  perfon 
fits  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  goodnefs  of 
any  caule,  and  to  determine  according  to 
the  weight  of  reafons  on  either  fide;  but 
it  is  ufed  alfo  in  political  fenates  or  parlia- 
ments, ecclefiajlical fynods,  and  affemblies  of 
various  kinds. 

In  thele  affemblies,  generally  one  perfon 
is  chofen  chairman  or  moderator,  not  to 
give  a determination  to  the  controverfy, 
but  chiefly  to  keep  the  feveral  fpeakers  to 
the  rules  of  order  and  decency  in  their  con- 
dudt;  but  the  final  determination  of  the 
queflions  arifes  from  the  majority  of  opinions 
or  votes  in  the  affembly,  according  as 
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they  are  or  ought  to  be  lwayed  by  the  fu- 
perior  weight  of  reafoa  appearing  in  the 
feveral  fpeeches  that  are  made. 

III.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  ufu- 
ally  in  fome  fuch  form  as  this.  The  frit 
perfon  who  fpeaks  when  the  court  is  fet, 
opens  the  caie  either  more  briefly  or  at 
large,  and  propofes  the  cafe  to  the  judge  or 
the  chairman,  or  moderator  of  the  aifem- 
bly,  and  gives  his  own  reafons  for  his  opi- 
nion in  the  cafe  propofed. 

IV.  This  perfon  is  fucceeded  by  one,  or 
perhaps  two  or  feveral  more,  who  para- 
phrafe  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  and  argue  on  the 
lame  fide  of  the  queftion;  they  confirm 
what  the  firft  has  fpoken,  and  urge  new 
reafons  to  enforce  the  fame : then  thole  who 
are  of  a different  opinion,  Hand  up  and  make 
their  feveral  fpeeches  in  a fucceflion,  op- 
pofing  the  caufe  which  others  have  main- 
tained, giving  their  reafons  againlf  it,  and  en- 
deavouring to  refute  the  arguments  where- 
by the  firft  fpeakers  have  fupported  it. 

V.  After  this,  one  and  another  rifes  up 
to  make  their  replies,  to  vindicate  or  to 
condemn,  to  eflablifh  or  to  confute  what 
has  been  offered  before  on  each  fide  of  the 
queftion ; till  at  laid,  according  to  the 
rules,  orders,  cuftoms  of  the  court  or  af- 
fembly,  the  controversy  is  decided,  either 
by  a Jingle  judge  or  the  fujfrage  of  the  aj~ 
femhly . 


VI. 
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VI.  Where  the  queftion  or  matter  in 
debate  conlifls  of  feveral  parts,  after  it  is 
once  opened  by  the  firft  or  fecond  fpeaker, 
fometimes  thole  who  follow  take  each  of 
them  a particular  part  of  the  debate,  accord- 
ing to  their  inclination  or  their  prior  agree- 
ment, and  apply  themfelves  to  argue  upon 
that  lingle  point  only,  that  fo  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  debate  may  not  be  thrown 
into  confulion  by  the  variety  of  fubje6ts, 
if  every  fpeaker  lhould  handle  all  the  fub- 
jedts  of  debate. 

VII.  Before  the  final  fentence  or  de- 
termination is  given,  it  is  ufual  to  have  the 
reafons  and  arguments  which  have  been 
offered  on  both  fides,  fumrned  up  and  repre- 
fen ted  in  a more  compendious  manner;  and 
this  is  done  either  by  the  appointed  judge 
of  the  court , or  the  chairman , or  fome  noted 
perfon  in  the  affembly,  that  fo  judgment 
may  proceed  upon  the  fulled  furvey  of  the 
whole  fubjedl,  that  as  far  as  pofllble  in  hu- 
man affairs  nothing  may  be  done  contrary 
to  truth  or  judice. 

VIII.  As  this  is  a practice  in  which  mul- 
titudes of  gentlemen,  befides  thofe  of  the 
learned  profeflions,  may  be  engaged,  at 
lead  in  their  maturer  years  of  life,  fo  it 
would  be  a very  proper  and  ufetul  thing  to 
introduce  this  cuftom  into  our  academies, 
•viz.  to  propofe  cafes,  and  let  the  Undents 
debate  them  in  a forenfic  manner  in  the  pre- 
fence 
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fence  of  their  tutors.  There  was  fomething 
of  this  kind  pradtifed  by  the  Roman  youth 
in  their  fchools,  in  order  to  train  them  up 
for  orators,  both  in  the  forum  and  in  the 
fenate.  Perhaps  Juvenal  gives  fome  hints 
of  it  when  he  fays, 

nos 

Conjilium  dedimus  Syllee , privatus  ut  altum 
Dortniret Sat.  1 . 

Where  with  men-boys  I drove  to  get  re- 
nown, 

Advifing  Sylla  to  a private  gown. 

That  he  might  deep  the  founder. 

Sometimes  thefe  were  affigned  to  the 
boys  as  lingle  fubjedts  of  a theme  or  de- 
clamation : fo  the  fame  poet  fpeaks  farcafti- 
cally  to  Hannibal , 

/ demons,  & fee v as  curre  per  Alpes , 

1 It  pueris  placeas  & declamatio fas . 

Sat.  10. 

Go  climb  the  rugged  Alps , ambitious  fool, 
Topleafe  the  boys,  and  be  a theme  at  fchool. 

See  more  of  this  matter  in  Kennet' s An- 
tiquities of  Rome,  in  the  fecond  EJfay  on 
the  Roman  education. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Of  Academic  or  Scholaftic  Disputation. 


The  common  methods  in  which  dif- 
putes  are  managed  in  the  Schools  of 
Learning , are  thefe,  viz. 

I.  The  tutor  appoints  a queftion  in  fome 
of  the  fciences  to  be  debated  amongft  his 
ftudents  : one  of  them  undertakes  to  affirm 
or  to  deny  the  quefiion,  and  to  defend  his 
aifertion  or  negation,  and  to  anfvver  all  ob- 
jections againft  it ; he  is  called  the  refpon - 
dent : and  the  reft  of  the  ftudents  in  the 
fame  clafs,  or  who  purfue  the  fame  fcience, 
are  the  opponents , who  are  appointed  to  dis- 
pute or  raife  objections  againfl  the  propor- 
tion thus  affirmed  or  denied. 

II.  Each  of  the  ftuden-ts  fucceffively  in 
their  turn  becomes  the  refpondent  or  the 
defender  of  that  propoftion,  while  the 
reft  oppofe  it  alfo  fucceffively  in  their 
turns. 

III.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  refpondent 
to  write  a thefs  in  Latin , or  fhort  aifcourfe 
on  the  queftion  propofed  ; and  he  either 
affirms  or  denies  the  queftion  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  tutor,  which  is  fuppofed 

N to 
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to  be  the  truth,  and  he  reads  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difpute. 

IV.  In  his  difcourfe  (which  is  written 
with  as  great  accuracy  as  the  youth  is  ca- 
pable of)  he  explains  the  terms  of  the 
queftion,  frees  them  from  all  ambiguity, 
fixes  their  fenfe,  declares  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  queftion  itfelf,  fepa- 
rates  it  from  other  queftions  with  which 
it  may  have  been  complicated,  and  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  other  queftions  which  may 
happen  to  be  a-kin  to  it,  and  then  pro- 
nounces in  the  negative  or  affirmative  con- 
cerning it. 

V.  When  this  is  done,  then  in  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  his  difcourfe  he  gives  his  own 
ftrongeft  arguments  to  confirm  the  propo- 
fition  he  has  laid  down,  i.  e.  to  vindicate 
his  own  fide  of  the  queftion  : but  he  does 
not  ufually  proceed  to  repreient  the  objec- 
tions againft  it,  and  to  folve  or  anfwer  them ; 
for  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  other  ftudents 
to  raile  objections  in  difputing. 

VI.  Note , In  fomefchools,  th Q refpondeni 
is  admitted  to  talk  largely  upon  the  quef- 
tion with  many  flourifhes  and  illuftrations, 
to  introduce  great  authorities  from  ancient 
and  modern  writings  for  the  fupport  of  it, 
and  to  fcatter  Latin  reproaches  in  abun- 
dance on  all  thofe  who  are  of  a different 
fentiment.  But  this  is  not  always  permit- 
ted, nor  fhould  it  indeed  be  ever  indulged, 

left 
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left  it  teach  youth  to  reproach  inftead  of 
reafoning. 

VII.  When  the  ref  pendent  has  read  over 
his  thejis  in  the  fchool,  the  junior  /indent 
makes  an  objection,  and  draws  it  up  in  the 
regular  form  of  a fyllogifm:  the  respondent 
repeats  the  objection,  and  either  denies  the 
major  or  minor  propofition  diredlly,  or  he 
diftinguifhes  upon  Some  word  or  phrafe  in 
the  major  or  minor,  andfhews  in  what  fenfe 
the  propofition  may  be  true,  but  that  that 
fenfe  does  not  affedt  the  quellion  \ and  then 
declares  that  in  the  fenfe  which  affects  the 
prefent  quellion  the  propofition  is  not  true, 
and  consequently  he  denies  it. 

VIII.  Then  the  opponent  proceeds  by 
another  fyllogifm  to  vindicate  the  propofi- 
tion that  is  denied  : again  the  refpondent 
anfwers  by  denying  or  diftinguifhing. 

Thus  the  deputation  goes  on  in  a feries 
or  fuccefjion  of  fyllogifm  s and  anfwers , till 
the  ohjecior  is  Silenced,  and  has  no  more  to 
lay. 

IX.  When  he  can  go  no  further,  the: 
next  Jiudent  begins  to  propofe  his  objection, 
and  then  the  third  and  th z fourth,  even  to 
the  fenior , who  is  the  laft  opponent. 

X.  During  this  time,  the  tutor  fits  in 
the  chair  as  Frefulent  or  Moderator , to  fee 
that  the  rules  of  deputation  and  decency 
be  obferved  on  both  tides ^ and  toadmonifh 
each  difputant  of  any  irregularity  in  their 
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conduct.  His  work  is  alfo  to  illudrate  and 
explain  the  anfwer  or  diflindion  of  the 
respondent  where  it  is  obfcure,  to  drength- 
en  it  where  it  is  weak,  and  to  corred  it 
where  it  is  falfe  : and  when  the  refpondent 
is  pinched  with  a drong  objedion,  and  is 
at  a lofs  for  an  anfwer,  the  moderator  adlibs 
him,  and  fuggefls  fome  anfwer  to  the  ob- 
jedion of  the  opponent , in  defence  of  the 
question,  according  to  his  own  opinion  or 
fentiment. 

XI.  In  public  difputes,  where  the  op- 
ponents and  refpondents  chufe  their  own  fide 
of  the  quedion,  the  moderator  s work  is 
not  to  favour  either  difputant ; but  he  on- 
ly fits  as  prefident  to  fee  that  the  laws  of 
deputation  be  obferved,  and  a decorum 
maintained. 

XII.  Now  the  laws  of  deputation  re- 
late either  to  the  opponent,  or  to  the  refpon- 
dent, or  to  both. 

T h e laws  obliging  the  opponent  arc 
thefe, 

1 . T hat  he  mud  diredly  contradid  the 
propofition  of  the  refpondent , and  not  mere- 
ly attack  any  of  the  arguments  whereby 
the  refpondent  has  fupported  that  propofi- 
tion : for  it  is  one  thing  to  confute  a finale 
argument  of  the  refpondent,  and  another 
to  confute  the  thcjis  itfelf. 

2.  (Which  isa-kinto  the  former)  he 
muil  contradict  or  oppofe  the  very  fenfe 

and 
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and  intention  of  the  proportion  as  the  re- 
ipondent  has  dated  it,  and  not  merely  op- 
pofe  the  words  of  the  thefis  in  any  other 
ienfe;  for  this  would  be  the  way  to  plunge 
the  difpute  into  ambiguity  and  darknefs, 
to  talk  befide  the  quedion,  to  wrangle  about 
words,  and  to  attack  a propofition  different 
from  what  the  refpondent  has  efpoufed, 
which  is  called  Ignoratio  elcncbi. 

3.  He  mud;  propofe  his  argument  in  a 
plain,  Ihort,  and  fyllogiffic  form,  according 
to  the  rules  of  logic,  without  flying  to  fal- 
lacies or  fophifms  ; and  as  far  as  may  be,  he 
fhould  ufe  categorical  fyllogifms. 

4.  Though  the  refpondent  may  be  at- 
tacked either  upon  a point  of  his  own  con- 
ceflion,  which  is  called  Argumentum  ex  con- 
ceffis , or  by  reducing  him  to  an  abfurdity, 
which  is  called  Redudlio  ad  abfurdum>  yet 
it  is  the  neatefc,  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the 
beff  fort  of  difputation  where  the  opponent 
draws  his  objections  from  the  nature  of  the 
quedion  itfelf. 

5 . Wh  e r e the  refpondent  denies  any  pro- 
portion, the  opponent , if  he  proceed,  mud 
diredtly  vindicate  and  confirm  that  propo- 
rtion, i.  e.  he  muff  make  that  propofition 
the  concluhon  of  his  next  lyllogifm. 

6.  Where  the  refpondent  limits  or  dif- 
tinguifhes  any  proportion,  the  opponent 
mud  diredtly  prove  his  own  proportion  in 
that  fenfe,  and  according  to  that  member 
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of  the  diffinction  in  which  the  refpondent 
denied  it. 

XIII.  The  laws  that  oblige  the  tefpon- 
dent  are  thele. 

1.  To  repeat  the  argument  of  the  op- 
ponent in  the  very  lame  words  in  which  it 
was  propofed,  before  he  attempts  to  anfwer 
it. 

2.  If  the  lyllogifm  be  falfe  in  the  logi- 
cal form  of  it,  he  mud;  difcover  the  fault 
according  to  the  rules  of  logic. 

3.  If  the  argument  does  not  directly  and 
effectually  oppofe  his  thejis , he  muff  diew 
this  miffake,  and  make  it  appear  that  his 
thcfis  is  fafe,  even  though  the  argument  of 
the  opponent  be  admitted  : or  at  leaff,  that 
the  argument  does  only  aim  at  it  collate- 
rally, or  at  a diffance,  and  not  directly  o- 
verthrow  it,  or  conclude  againft  it. 

4.  Where  the  matter  of  the  opponent's 
objection  is  faulty  in  any  part  of  it,  the 
refpondent  muff  grant  what  is  true  in  it,  he 
muff  deny  what  is  falfe,  he  muff  diftinguifh 
or  limit  the  propofition  which  is  ambiguous 
or  doubtful ; and  then  granting  the  fenfe 
in  which  it  is  true,  he  muff  deny  the  fenfe 
in  which  it  is  falfe. 

5.  If  an  hypothetic  propofition  be  falfe, 
the  refpondent  muff  deny  the  confequence ; 
if  a disjunctive,  he  muff  deny  the  disjunc- 
tion ; if  a categoric  or  relative , he  muff  fim- 
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6.  It  is  fometimes  allowed  for  the  re- 
fpondent  to  ule  an  indirect  anfwer  after  he 
lias  anfwercd  dirccily  : and  he  may  alfo  fhew 
how  the  opponent' s argument  may  be  re- 
torted againlt  himfelf. 

XIV.  The  laws  that  oblige  both  difpu - 
tants  are  thefe. 

1.  Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  there 
iliould  be  a mention  of  certain  general  prin-~ 
ciples  in  which  they  both  agree,  relating  to 
the  quellion,  that  lo  they  may  not  difpu te 
on  thofe  things  which  either  are  or  ought 
to  have  been  firft  granted  on  both  fides. 

2.  When  the  date  of  the  controverfy  is 
well  known,  and  plainly  determined  and 
agreed,  it  mull  not  be  altered  by  either  dif- 
putant  in  the  courfe  of  the  deputation  5 
and  the  refpondent  efpecially  iliould  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  opponent  in  this  matter. 

3.  Let  neither  party  invade  the  province 
of  the  other;  efpecially  let  the  refpondent 
take  heed  that  he  does  not  turn  opponent ; 
except  in  retorting  the  argument  upon  his 
adverfary,  after  a diredl  relponfe  ; and  even 
this  is  allowed  only  as  an  illuftration  or  con- 
firmation of  his  own  refponfe. 

4.  Let  each  wait  with  patience  till  the  o- 
ther  has  done  fpeaking.  It  is  a piece  of  rude- 
nefs  to  interrupt  another  in  his  lpeech. 

Y et,  though  the  difputants  have  not  this 
liberty,  the  moderator  may  do  it,  when  ei- 
ther of  the  difputants  break  the  rules,  and 
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he  may  interpofe  fo  far  as  to  keep  them  in 
order. 

XV.  It  mu  ft  be  eonfeft  there  are  fome 
advantages  to  be  attained  by  academical  de- 
putation. It  gives  vigour  and  brilknefs  to 
the  mind  thus  exerciled,  and  relieves  the 
languor  of  private  ftudy  and  meditation.  It 
ilia  r pens  the  wit  and  all  the  inventive  pow- 
er; . it  makes  the  thoughts  adtive,  and  fends 
them  on  all  hues  to  find  arguments  and  an- 
fwers  both  for  opposition  and  defence.  It 
gives  opportunity  of  viewing  the  fubjedt 
of  difeourfe  on  all  tides,  and  of  learning 
what  inconveniencies,  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections attend  particular  opinions.  It  fur- 
nifhes  the  foul  with  various  occafions  of 
ftarting  fuch  thoughts  as  otherwife  would 
never  have  come  into  the  mind.  It  makes  a 
ftudent  more  expert  in  attacking  and  refu- 
ting an  error,  as  well  as  in  vindicating  a 
truth.  It  inflrudts  the  lcholar  in  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  warding  off  the  force  of 
objections,  and  of  difeovering  and  refelling 
the  fubtle  tricks  of  fophifters.  It  procures 
alfo  a freedom  and  readinefs  of  fpeech,  and 
raifes  the  modeft  and  dithdent  genius  to  a 
due  degree  of  courage. 

XVI.  But  there  are  fo.me  very  grievous 
inconveniencies  that  may  fometimes  over- 
balance all  thele  advantages.  For  many 
young  ftudents  by  a conftant  habit  of  de- 
puting, grow  impudent  and  audacious, 

proud 
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proud  and  difdainful,  talkative  and  imperti- 
nent, and  render  themfelves  intolerable  by 
an  obftinate  humour  of  maintaining  what- 

O 

ever  they  have  alferted,  as  well  as  by  a fpirit 
of  contradiction,  oppoling  almoft  every  thing 
that  they  hear.  The  deputation  itfelf  often 
awakens  the  paffions  of  ambition,  emula- 
tion, and  anger;  it  carries  away  the  mind 
from  that  calm  and  fedate  temper  which  is 
fo  neceffary  to  contemplate  truth. 

XVII.  It  is  evident  alfo,  that  by  fre- 
quent exercilesof  this  fort,  wherein  opinions 
true  andfalfe  are  argued,  fupported  and  re- 
futed on  both  fides;  the  mind  of  man  is 
led  by  infenfible  degrees  to  an  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  temper,  and  falls  into  danger 
of  a fceptical  humour , which  never  comes  to 
an  eftablifhment  in  any  dodtrines.  Many 
perfons  by  this  means  become  much  more 
ready  to  oppofe  wrhatfoever  is  offered  in 
fearching  out  truth ; they  hardly  wait  till 
they  have  read  or  heard  the  fentiment  of 
any  perfon,  before  their  heads  are  bufily 
employed  to  feek  out  arguments  againft  it. 
They  grow  naturally  fharp  in  finding  out 
difficulties : and  by  indulging  this  humour, 
they  converfe  with  the  dark  and  doubtful 
parts  of  a fubjedt  fo  long,  tilkthey  almoft 
render  themfelves  uncapable  of  receiving 
the  full  evidence  of  a proportion,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  light  of  truth.  It  has 

fome 
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fome  tendency  to  make  a youth  a carping 
critic , rather  than  a judicious  man. 

XVIII.  I would  add  yet  further,  that 
in  thefe  deputations  the  rejpondent  is  gene- 
rally appointed  to  maintain  the  fuppofed 
truth,  that  is,  the  tutor  s opinion.  But  all 
the  opponents  are  bufy  and  warmly  engaged 
in  finding  arguments  againlf  the  truth. 
Now  if  a fprightly  young  genius  happens  to 
manage  his  argument  fo  well  as  to  puzzle 
and  gravel  the  rejpondent  * and  perhaps  to 
perplex  th  e moderator  a little  too,  he  is  Toon 
tempted  to  fuppofe  his  argument  unanfwer- 
able,  and  the  truth  entirely  to  lie  on  his 
fide.  Thepleafure  which  he  takes  in  hav- 
ing found  a fophifm  which  has  great  appear- 
ance of  reafon,  and  which  he  himfelf  has 
managed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  becomes  per- 
haps a ftrong  prejudice  to  engage  his  in- 
ward fentiments  in  favour  of  his  argument, 
and  in  oppofition  to  the  fuppofed  truth. 

XIX.  Yet  perhaps  it  may  be  poflible  to 
reduce  fcholajic  deputations  under  fuch  a 
guard,  as  may  in  fome  meafure  prevent 
moft  of  thefe  abufes  of  them,  and  the  un- 
happy events  that  too  often  attend  them: 
for  it  is  pity  that  an  exercife  which  has 
fome  valuable  benefits  attending  it,  Ihould 
be  utterly  thrown  away,  if  it  be  pofiible  to 
fecure  young  minds  agai-nft  the  abufe  of 
it;  for  which  purpofe  fome  of  thefe  di- 
rections may  feem  proper. 
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XX.  GENERAL  directions  for fcho- 
lafiic  difputes . 

1.  Never  difpute  upon  mere  trifles, 
things  that  are  utterly  11  felefs  to  be  known, 
under  a vain  pretence  of  fharpening  the 
wit : for  the  fame  advantage  may  be  de- 
rived from  folid  and  ufeful  fubjects,  and 
thus  two  happy  ends  may  be  attained  at 
once.  Or  if  fuch  difputations  are  always 
thought  dangerous  in  important  matters, 
let  them  be  utterly  abandoned. 

2.  Do  not  make  infinite  and  unfearcha- 
ble  things  the  matter  of  difpute,  nor  fuch 
propofitions  as  are  made  up  of  mere  words 
without  ideas,  left  it  lead  young  perfons 
into  a moft  unhappy  habit  of  talking  with- 
out a meaning , and  to  boldly  determine 
upon  things  that  are  hardly  within  the 
reach  of  human  capacity. 

3.  Let  not  obvious  and  known  truths, 
or  fome  of  the  moft  plain  and  certain  pro- 
pofitions be  bandied  about  in  a difputation, 
for  a mere  trial  of  fkill : for  he  that  oppofes 
them  in  this  manner,  will  be  in  danger  of 
contracting  a habit  of  oppofing  all  evi- 
dence, will  acquire  a fpirit  of  contradiction , 
and  pride  himfelf  in  a power  of  refilling 
the  brighteft  light,  and  fighting  againftthe 
ftrongeft  proofs:  this  will  infenfibly  in- 
jure the  mind,  and  tends  greatly  to  an  uni- 
•yerfal  fcepticifm. 
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Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  moft 
proper  fubjects  of  difpute  feem  to  be  thole 
queftions,  which  are  not  of  the  very  higheft 
importance  and  certainty,  nor  of  the  mean- 
eft  and  trilling  kind:  but  rather  the  inter- 
mediate queftions  between  thefe  two;  and 
there  is  a large  fufficiency  of  them  in  the 
fciences.  But  this  I put  as  a mere  propo- 
fal,  to  be  determined  by  the  more  learned 
and  prudent. 

4.4It  would  be  well  if  every  difpute 
could  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  be  a means  of 
fearching  out  truth,  and  not  to  gain  a 
triumph.  Then  each  difputant  might  come 
to  the  work  without  bias  and  prejudice, 
with  a defire  of  truth,  and  not  with  ambi- 
tion of  glory  and  vidtory. 

Nor  fhould  the  aim  and  defign  of  the 
respondent  be  to  avoid  artfully  and  efcape  the 
difficulties  which  the  opponent  offers,  but 
to  difcufs  them  thoroughly,  and  folve  them 
fairly,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  folved. 

Again,  let  the  opponent  be  l'olicitous 
not  to  darken  and  confound  the  refponfes 
that  are  given  him  by  frefh  i\ibtil ties  * but 
Jet  him  bethink  himfelf  whether  they  are 
not  a juftanfwer  to  the  objection,  and  be 
honeftly  ready  to  perceive  and  accept  them, 
and  yield  to  them. 

5.  For  this  end.  let  both  the  refpondent 
and  opponent  ufe  the  cleared:  and  moft  dif- 
tindt  and  expreflive  language  in  which  they 

can 
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can  clothe  their  thoughts.  Let  them  feek 
and  pradtife  brevity  and  perfpicuity  on  both 
Tides,  without  long  declamations,  tedious 
circumlocutions,  and  rhetorical  flourifhes. 

If  there  happen  to  be  any  doubt  or  ob- 
fcurityon  either  fide,  let  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  ever  refufe  to  give  a fair  explica- 
tion of  the  words  they  ufe. 

6.  They  fhould  not  indulge  ridicule, 
either  of  perfons  and  things  in  their  ciif- 
putations.  They  fhould  abflain  from  all 
banter  and  jell;,  laughter  and  merriment. 
Thele  are  things  that  break  in  upon  that 
philofophical  gravity,  fedatenefs  and  fere- 
nity  of  temper  which  ought  to  be  obferved 
in  every  fearch  after  truth.  However,  an 
argument  on  fome  fubjedts  may  be  fome- 
times  clothed  with  a little  pleafantry,  yet 
a jeffc  or  witticifm  fhould  never  be  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  an  argument,  nor  fhould  it  ever  be 
buffered  to  pafs  for  a real  and  folid  proof. 

But  elpecially  if  the  fubjedt  be  fad  red 
or  divine,  and  having  nothing  in  it  comical 
or  ridiculous,  all  ludicrous  turns  and  jocofe 
or  comical  airs  fhould  be  entirely  excluded, 
left  young  minds  become  tindtured  with  a 
fill  v and  prophane  fort  of  ridicule,  and  learn 
to  jeft  and  trifle  with  the  awful  folemnities 
of  religion. 

7.  Nor  fhould  farcafm  and  reproach, 
or  infolent  language  ever  be  ufed  among 
fair  difputants.  Turn  not  oft  from  things 

to 
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to  fpeak  of  perfons.  Leave  all  noily  con- 
teifs,  all  immodefl  clamours,  brawling 
language,  and  efpecially  all  perfonal  ican- 
dal  and  fcurrility  to  themeaneffc  part  of  the 
vulgar  world.  Let  your  manner  be  all 
candor  and  gentlenefs,  patient  and  ready 
to  hear,  humbly  zealous  to  inform  and  be 
informed:  you  fhould  be  free  and  plealant 
in  every  anfwer  and  behaviour,  rather  like 
well-bred  gentlemen  in  polite  converfation, 
than  like  noij'y  and  contentious  wranglers . 

8.  If  th z opponent  fees  victory  to  incline 
to  his  fide,  let  him  be  content  to  Ihew  the 
force  of  his  argument  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  company,  without  too  impor- 
tunate and  petulant  demands  of  an  an- 
fwer, and  without  infulting  over  his  anta- 
gonilt,  or  putting  the  modelly  of  the  re- 
fpondent  to  the  blulh.  Nor  let  the  refpon - 
dent  triumph  over  the  opponent , when  he  is 
lilent  and  replies  no  more.  On  which  fide 
foever  victory  declares  herfelf,  let  neither 
of  them  manage  with  fuch  unpleafing  and 
infolent  airs,  as  to  awaken  thofe  evil  pal-' 
fions  of  pride,  anger,  fhame  or  refentment 
on  either  fide,  which  alienate  the  mind 
from  truth,  render  it  obftinate  in  the  de-< 
fence  of  an  error,  and  never  fuffer  it  to  part 
with  any  of  its  old  opinions. 

In  Ihort,  when  truth  evidently  appears 
on  either  fide,  let  them  learn  to  yield  to 
convi&ion*  When  either  party  is  at  a ?ion- 

plus , 
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plus,  let  them  confefs  the  difficulty,  and 
delire  prefent  affillance  or  further  time 
and  retirement  to  confider  of  the  matter, 
and  not  rack  their  prefent  invention  to  find 
out  little  ffiifts  to  avoid  the  force  and  evi- 
dence of  truth. 

9.  Might  it  not  be  a fafer  practice,  in 
order  to  attain  the  beff  ends  of  deputa- 
tion, and  to  avoid  lome  of  the  ill  effects  of 
it,  if  the  opponents  were  fometimes  engaged 
on  the  fide  of  truth,  and  produced  their 
arguments  in  oppofition  to  error?  And 
what  if  the  refpondent  was  appointed  to 
l'upport  the  error,  and  defend  it  as  well  as 
he  could,  till  he  was  forced  to  yield  at  lealt 
to  thole  arguments  of  the  opponents, 
which  appear  to  be  really  juft  and  ftrong 
and  unanlwerable? 

I n this  practice,  the  thejis  of  the  refpon - 
dent  ffiould  only  be  a fair  ftating  of  the 
queftion,  with  fome  of  the  chief  objections 
againft  the  truth  propofed  and  folved. 

Perhaps  this  practice  might  not  fo 
eafily  be  perverted  and  abuled  to  raife  a ca- 
villing, difputative  and  fceptical  temper  in 
the  minds  of  youth. 

I confess  in  this  method  which  I now 
propole,  there  would  be  one  among  the  ltu- 
dents,  viz.  the  refpondent,  always  engaged 
in  the  l'upport  of  l'uppofed  erroiq  but  all 
the  reft  would  be  exerciiing  their  talents  in 
arguing  for  the  fuppofed  truth:  whereas  in 
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the  common  methods  of  difputatio/i  in  the 
fchools,  efpecially  where  the  rtudents  are 
numerous,  each  fingle  rtudent  is  perpe- 
tually employed  to  oppofe  the  truth  and 
vindicate  error,  except  once  in  a long  time 
when  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  b zrefpondent . 

10.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  necefiary 
that  thefe  methods  of  deputation  fhould 
be  learnt  in  the  fchools,  in  order  to  teach 
rtudents  better  to  defend  truth,  and  to  re- 
fute error,  both  in  writing  and  converfa- 
tion,  wdiere  the  fcholartic  forms  are  ut- 
terly neglected. 

But  after  all,  the  advantage  which 
youth  may  gain  by  deputations  depends 
much  on  the  tutor  or  ?noderator:  he  fhould 
manage  with  fuch  prudence  both  in  the 
deputation  and  at  the  end  of  it,  as  to 
make  all  the  difputants  know  the  very  point 
of  controverfy,  wherein  it  confirts;  he 
fhould  manifert  the  fallacy  of  fophirtical 
objections,  and  confirm  the  folid  argu- 
ments and  anfwers.  This  might  teach 
fludents  how  to  make  the  art  of  difputa - 
tion  ufeful  for  the  fearching  out  the  truth 
and  the  defence  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be 
learnt  and  p radii  fed  only  as  an  art  of  wrang- 
ling, which  reigned  in  the  fchools  ieveral 
hundred  years,  and  diverted  the  growing 
reafon  of  youth  of  its  bert  hopes  and  im- 
provements. 
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Of  Study,  or  Meditation. 

I.  IT  has  been  proved  and  efkblifhed  in 
X fome  of  the  foregoing  chapters,  that 
neither  our  own  obfervations , nor  our  read- 
ing the  labours  of  the  learned , nor  the  at~ 
tendance  on  the  bejl  lectures  of  inftruStion, 
nor  enjoying  the  bright  eft  conv  erf ation,  can 
ever  make  a man  truly  'knowing  and  wife , 
without  the  labours  of  his  own  reafon  in  fur- 
veying,  examining  and  judging  concerning 
all  fubjedts  upon  the  bed;  evidence  he  can 
acquire.  A good  genius , or  fagacity  of 
thought,  a happy  judgment , a capacious  me- 
mory, and  large  opportunities  of  obferv a, cion 
and  converfe,  will  do  much  of  themfelves 
towards  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  where 
they  are  well  improved  : but  where  to  the 
advantage  of  learned  lectures,  living  infrac- 
tions, and  well  chofen  books,  diligence  and 
jludy  are  fuperadded,  this  man  has  all  human 
aids  concurring  to  raife  him  to  a fuperior 
degree  of  wifdom  and  knowledge. 

Under  the  preceding  heads  of  difcourfe, 
it  has  been  already  declared  how  our  own 
meditation  and  reflection  fhould  examine, 
cultivate  and  improve  all  other  methods* 
and  advantages  of  enriching  the  under- 
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Handing.  What  remains  in  this  chapter  is 
to  give  fome  further  occafional hints  how  to 
employ  our  own  thoughts,  what  fort  of 
fubjedts  we  Ihould  meditate  on,  and  in  what 
manner  we  Ihould  regulate  our  dudies,  and 
how  we  may  improve  our  judgment,  fo  as 
in  the  mod:  effectual  and  compendious  way 
to  attain  fuch  knowledge  as  may  be  mod 
ufeful  for  every  man  in  his  circumdances 
of  life,  and  particularly  for  thole  of  the 
learned  profeffions. 

II.  T he  drib  direction  for  youth  is  this, 
learn  betimes  to  diftinguifk  between  words  and 
things'.  Get  clear  and  plain  ideas  of  the 
things  you  are  fet  to  dudy.  Do  not  content 
yourfelves  with  mere  words  and  names,  led 
your  laboured  improvements  only  amafs  a 
heap  of  unintelligible  phrafes,  and  you  feed 
upon  hulks  indead  of  kernels.  This  rule 
is  of  unknown  ufe  in  every  fcience. 

But  the  greated  and  mod  common  dan- 
ger is  in  the  facred  fcience  of  theology, 
where  fettled  terms  and  phrafes  have  been 
pronounced  divine  and  orthodox,  which 
yet  have  had  no  meaning  in  them.  The 
fcholaftic  divinity  would  furnilli  us  with 
numerous  indances  of  this  folly  : and  yet 
for  many  ages  all  truth  and  all  herefy  have 
been  determined  by  fuch  fenfelels  teds, 
and  by  words  without  ideas : fuch  Shibbo- 
leths as  thefe  have  decided  the  fecular  fates 
of  men  ; and  bilhopricks  or  burning,  mi- 
tres 
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tres  or  faggots  have  been  the  rewards  of 
different  perions,  according  as  they  pro- 
nounced thefe  confecrated  fyllables,  or  not 
pronounced  them.  To  defend  them,  was 
all  piety  and  pomp  and  triumph ; to  defpife 
them,  or  to  doubt  or  deny  them,  was  tor- 
ture and  death.  A thoufand  thank-offerings 
are  due  to  that  providence  which  has  de- 
livered our  age  and  our  nation  from  thefe 
ablurd  iniquities  ! O that  every  fpecimen 
and  fhadow  of  this  madnefs  were  banifhed 
from  our  fchools  and  churches  in  every 
fhaoe  ! 

x 

III.  Let  not  young  ffudents  apply  them-* 
/elves  to  fearch  out  deep , dark  and  abjlrufe 
matters , far  above  their  reach , or  fpend 
their  labour  in  any  peculiar  fnbjeffs,  for 
which  they  have  ?iot  the  advantages  of  necef- 
fary  antecedent  learning , or  books , or  obfer - 
vations.  Let  them  not  be  too  haffy  to  know 
things  above  their  prefent  powers,  nor 
plunge  their  enquiries  at  once  into  the 
depths  or  knowledge,  nor  begin  to  ffudy 
any  fcience  in  the  middle  of  it ; this  will 
confound  rather  than  enlighten  the  under- 
ftanding  : fuch  pradlices  may  happen  to 
difcourage  and  jade  the  mind  by  an  attempt 
above  its  power,  it  may  balk  the  under- 
ffanding,  and  create  an  averfion  to  future 
diligence,  and  perhaps  by  defpair  may  for- 
bid the  purfuit  of  that  fubjedt  for  ever  af- 
terwards ; as  a limb  overtrained  by  lifting 
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a weight  above  its  power,  may  never  reco- 
ver its  former  agility  and  vigour  ; or  if  it 
does,  the  man  may  be  frighted  from,  ever 
exerting  his  ftrength  again. 

IV.  Nor  yet  let  any  Auden  t on  the  other 
hand  fright  himfelf  at  every  turn  with  un- 
furmountable  difficulties , nor  imagine  that 
the  truth  is  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  dark- 
nefs.  Thefe  are  formidable  Jpcclres  which 
the  underftanding  raifes  fometimes  to  flat- 
ter its  own  lazinefs.  Thofe  things  which 
in  a remote  and  confufed  view  feem  very  ob- 
fcureand  perplexed,  may  be  approached  by 
gentle  and  regular  heps,  and  may  then  un- 
fold and  explain  themfelves  at  large  to  the 
eye.  The  hardeft  problems  in  geometry, 
and  the  moft  intricate  fchemes  or  diagrams 
may  be  explicated  and  underttood  feep  by 
Aep : every  great  mathematician  bears  a 
con  flan  t witnefs  to  this  obfervation. 

V.  In  learning  any  new  thing,  there 
fhould  be  as  little  as  pofjible  JirJl  propofed  to 
the  mind  at  once,  and  that  being  under- 
flood  and  fully  mattered,  proceed  then  to 
the  next  adjoining  part  yet  unknown.  This 
is  a flow,  but  l'afe  and  lure  way  to  arrive 
at  knowledge.  If  the  mind  apply  itfelf  at 
flrtt  to  eafler  fubjedts  and  things  near  a-kin 
to  what  is  already  known,  and  then  advance 
to  the  more  remote  and  knotty  parts  of 
knowledge  by  flow  degrees,  it  will  be  able 
in  this  manner  to  cope  with  great  difficul- 
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tics,  and  prevail  over  them  with  amazing 
and  happy  fuccel's. 

MAT3 HON  happened  to  dip  into  the 
two  lalf  chapters  of  a new  book  of  geome- 
try and  menjurations ; as  loon  as  he  faw  it, 
and  was  frighted  with  the  complicated  dia- 
grams which  he  found  there,  about  the 
Frujiums  of  Cones  and  Pyramids , &c.  and 
fome  deep  demonflrations  among  conic  fec- 
tions  ; he  fhut  the  book  again  in  defpair, 
and  imagined  none  but  a Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
was  ever  lit  to  read  it.  But  his  tutor  hap- 
pily perfuaded  him  to  begin  the  firft  pages 
about  lines  and  angles ; and  he  found  fuch 
furpriling  pleafure  in  three  weeks  time  in 
the  victories  he  daily  obtained,  that  at  lad; 
he  became  one  of  the  chief  geometers  of 
his  age. 

VI.  ENG  AGP  not  the  mind  in  the  in - 
tenfe  purfuit  of  too  many  things  at  once ; 
efpecially  fuch  as  have  no  relation  to  one 
another.  This  will  be  ready  t©  diftrad  the 
underflanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining 
perfection  in  any  one  fubjeCt  of  lludy. 
Such  a practice,  gives  a flight  fmattering  of 
feveral  fciences  without  any  folid  and  fub- 
ftantial  knowledge  of  them,  and  without 
any  real  and  valuable  improvement ; and 
though  two  or  three  forts  of  ftudy  may  be 
ufefully  carried  on  at  once,  to  entertain  the 
mind  with  variety,  that  it  may  not  be  over- 
tired with  one  fort  of  thoughts,  yetamul- 
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titude  of  fubjedts  will  too  much  diftradt 
the  attention,  and  weaken  the  application 
of  the  mind  to  any  one  of  them. 

Where  two  or  three  fciences  are  pur- 
fued  at  the  fame  time,  if  one  of  them  be 
dry,  abftradled,  and  unpleafant,  as  logic, 
nietaphyfics , law,  languages , let  another  be 
more  entertaining  and  agreeable,  to  fecure 
the  mind  from  wearinefs  and  averfion  to 
ftudy.  Delight  fhould  be  intermingled 
with  labour  as  far  as  poffible,  to  allure  us 
to  bear  the  fatigue  of  dry  ftudies  the  bet- 
ter. Poetry,  practical  mathematics,  bijlo- 
ry,  6cc.  are  generally  efteemed  entertaining 
ftudies,  and  may  be  happily  ufed  for  this 
purpofe.  Thus  while  we  relieve  a dull  and 
heavy  hour  by  fome  alluring  employments 
of  the  mind,  our  very  diverlions  enrich 
our  underftandings,  and  our  pleafure  is 
turned  into  profit. 

VII.  In  the  purfuit  of  every  valuable 
fubjedt  of  knowledge  keep  the  end  always 
in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  from  it  by 
every  petty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way . 
Some  perfons  have  fuch  a wandering  ge- 
nius, that  they  are  ready  to  purfue  every 
incidental  theme  or  occafional  idea,  till  they 
have  loft  fight  of  their  original  fubjedt. 
Thefe  are  the  men  who  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in convention,  prolong  their  ftory- 
by  dwelling  on  every  incident,  and  fwell 
their  narrative  with  long  parenthefes,  till 
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they  have  loft  their  fir  ft  defign;  like  a man 
who  is  lent  in  queft  of  fome  great  treafure, 
but  lie  fteps  afide  to  gather  every  flower  he 
finds,  or  ftands  ftill  to  dig  up  every  lliining 
pebble  he  meets  with  in  his  way,  till  the 
treafure  is  forgotten  and  never  found. 

VIII.  EXER  T your  care , Jkill  and  dili- 
gence about  every  fubjeB,  and  every  queftion, 
in  a jujl  proportion  to  the  importance  of  it , 
together  with  the  danger  and  bad  confequen - 
ces  of  ignorance  or  error  therein.  Many 
excellent  advantages  flow  from  this  one 
direblion . 

i.  This  rule  will  teach  you  to  be  very 
careful  in  gaining  fome  general  and  funda- 
mental truths  both  in  philofophy , in  religion , 
and  in  human  life  • becaufe  they  are  of  the 
highelf  moment,  and  condudt  our  thoughts 
with  eafe  into  a thoufand  inferior  and  par- 
ticular propofitions.  Such  is  that  great 
principle  in  natural  philofophy,  th odoBrine 
of  gravitation,  ox  mutual  tendency  of  all  bo- 
dies toward  each  other,  which  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  fo  well  eftablilhed,  and  from 
which  he  has  drawn  the  folution  of  a mul- 
titude of  appearances  in  the  heavenly  bodies- 
as  well  as  on  earth. 

Such  is  that  golden  principle  of  mora -** 
lity  which  our  blefled  Lord  has  given  us. 
Do  that  to  others,  which  you  think  juft  and 
reafonable  that  others  fhoulddo  to  you,  which 
js  almoft  fufiicient  in  itfelf  to  folve  all  cafes 
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pf  confcience  which  relate  to  our  neigh- 
bour. 

Such  are  thofe  principles  in  religion,  that 
a rational  creature  is  accountable  to  his  Maker 
fpr  all  his  actions ; that  the  J'oul  oj  man  is  im- 
mortalthat  there  is  a future  Jlate  of  happi- 
nefs  and  of  mifery  depending  on  our  behaviour 
in  the  prefent  life , on  which  all  our  religious 
practices  are  built  or  fupported. 

We  fhould  be  very  curious  in  examining 
all  propojitions  that  pretend  to  this . honour 
of  bein g general  principles : and  we  fhould 
not  without  juft  evidence  admit  into  this 
rank  mere  matters  of  common  fame,  or 
commonly  received  opinions  ; no,  nor  the 
general  determinations  of  the  learned,  or 
the  eftabl idled  articles  of  any  church  or 
nation,  &c.  for  there  are  many  learned 
prefumptions,  many  fynoaical  and  national 
miftakes,  many  eftabliftied  falfehoods,  as 
well  as  many  vulgar  errors,  wherein  multi- 
tudes of  men  have  followed  one  another  for 
whole  ages  almoft  blindfold.  It  is  of  great 
importance  for  every  man  to  be  careful  that 
thefe  general  principles  are  juft  and  true; 
for  one  error  may  lead  us  into  thoufands, 
which  will  naturally  follow,  if  oncea lead- 
ing falfehoad  be  admitted. 

2.  This  rule  will  diredt  us  to  be  more 
careful  about  praflical  points  than  mere f pe- 
culations, fince  they  are  commonly  of  much 
greater  ufe  and  confequence  : therefore 

the 
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the  fpeculations  of  Algebra , the  dodtrine 
of  infinites , and  the  quadrature  ofi curves  in 
mathematical  learning , together  with  all  the 
train  of  theorems  in  natural  philofophy , 
fhould  by  no  means  intrench  upon  our 
fludies  of  morality  and  virtue.  Even  in 
the  fcience  of  divinity  itfelf,  the  fublimeft 
fpeculations  of  it  are  not  of  that  worth  and 
value,  as  the  rules  of  duty  towards  God 
and  towards  men. 

3.  IN  matters  of  practice  we  Jhould  be 
mofi  careful  to  fix  our  end  right , and  wifely 
determine  the  fcope  at  which  we  aim ; be- 
caufe  that  is  to  diredt  us  in  the  choice  and 
ufe  of  all  the  means  to  attain  it.  If  our 
end  be  wrong,  all  our  labour  in  the  means 
will  be  vain,  or  perhaps  fo  much  the  more 
pernicious  as  they  are  better  luited  to  attain 
that  miftaken  end.  If  mere  fenfible  plea- 
sure or  human  grandeur  or  wealth  be  our 
chief  end,  we  (hall  chufe  means  contrary 
to  piety  and  virtue,  and  proceed  apace  to- 
ward real  mifery. 

4.  This  rule  will  engage  our  befi powers 
and  deepefi  attention  in  the  afi'airs  of  reli- 
gion, and  things  that  relate  to  a future  world', 
for  thofe  propofitions  which  extend  only  to 
the  interefl  of  the  prefen t life,  are  but  of 
fmall  importance,  when  compared  with 
thofe  that  have  influence  upon  our  ever- 
Jaffing  concernments. 
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r.  And  even  in  the  affairs* of  religion, 
if  we  walk  by  the  conduct  of  this  rule, 
we  lhall  be  much  more  laborious  in  our  en- 
quiries into  the  necejjary  and  fundamental 
articles  of  faith  and  practice  than  the  Icjfer 
appendices  of  chriflianity . The  great  doc- 
trines of  repentance  toward  God , faith  in 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifi , with  love  to  men , 
and  univerjal  holinefs,  will  employ  our  belt' 
■and  brighteft  hours  and  meditations ; while 
the  mint , annife , and  cummin , the  geflures 
and  v fares  and  fringes  of  religion , will  be 
regarded  no  further  then  they  have  a plain 
and  evident  connection  with  faith  and  Act, 
with  holinefs  and  peace. 

6. This  rule  will  make  us  felicitous  not 
only  to  avoid  fitch  errors , whofe  infuence 
willfpread  wide  into  the  whole  fcheme  of  our 
own  knowledge  and pr attic e,  but  fuch  mis- 
takes alio  whole  influence  would  be  yet  more 
extenf  ve  and  injurious  to  others , as  well  as  to 
oi&felves ; perhaps  to  many  perfons  or  many 
families,  to  a whole  church,  a town,  a 
country,  or  a kingdom.  Upon  this  ac- 
count, perfons  who  are  called  to  inftruCt 
others,  who  are  raifed  to  any  eminence 
either  in  church  or  fate,  ought  to  be  care- 
ful in  fettling  their  principles  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  civil , the  moral  or  the  reli- 
gious life  • left  a mi  fake  of  theirs  fhould 
diffufe  wide  miichief,  fhould  draw  alone 
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with  it  mu  ft  pernicious  confequences,  and 
perhaps  extend  to  following  generations. 

These  are  fome  ol  the  advantages  which 
arifefrom  the  eighth  rule,  viz.  purfue  every 
enquiry  and  ftudy  in  proportion  to  its  real- 
value  and  importance. 

IX.  Have  a care  left  fome  beloved  no- 
tion, or  fome  darling  fcience  fo  far  prevail 
over  your  mind , as  to  give  a fovereign  tinc- 
ture to  all  your  other  Jiudies,  and  dilcolour 
all  your  ideas ; like  a perfon  in  the  jaun- 
dice, who  fpreads  a yellow  feene  with  his 
eyes  over  all  the  objedls  which  he  meets. 
I have  known  a man  of  peculiar  fkill  in  mu - 
fic , and  much  devoted  to  that  fcience,  who 
found  out  a great  refemblance  of  the  Atha - 
nafian  doctrine  of  the  trinity  in  every  tingle 
note,  and  he  thought  it  carried  fomething 
of  argument  in  it  to  prove  that  doctrine.  I 
have  read  of  another  who  accommodated 
the  feven  days  of  the  firft  week  of  creation 
to  feven  notes  of  muiic,  and  thus  the  whole 
creation  became  harmonious. 

Under  this  influence,  derived  from  ma- 
thematical ftudies,  fome  have  been  tempted 
to  call;  all  their  logical , their  metaphyjical, 
and  their  theological  and  moral  learning  in- 
to the  method  of  mathematicians , and  bring 
every  thing  relating  to  thofe  abjlraffied,  or 
tho  it  practical  fciences  under  theorems, pro- 
blems , pofulates , fcholiums , corollaries , &c. 
whereas  the  matter  ought  always  to  diredt 
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the  method ; for  all  fubjeCts  or  matters  of 
thought,  cannot  be  moulded  or  fubdued 
to  one  form.  Neither  the  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  underftanding,  nor  the 
doctrines  nor  duties  of  religion  and  virtue 
can  be  exhibited  naturally  in  figures  and 
diagrams.  Things  are  to  be  confidered  as 
they  are  in  themfelves  ; their  nature  is 
inflexible,  and  their  natural  relations  un- 
alterable; and  therefore  in  order  to  con- 
ceive them  aright,  we  muff  bring  our  un- 
derfundings to  things,  and  not  pretend  to 
bend  and  ft  rain  things  to  comport  with 
our  fancies  and  forms. 

X.  SUFFER  not  any  beloved  Jludy  to 
prejudice  your  mind  fo  far  in  favour  of  it  as 
to  defpife  all  other  learning.  This  is  a fault 
of  fome  little  fouls  who  have  got  a fmat- 
tering  of  afronomy , chemiflry , metaphyfics , 
hiftory , See.  and  for  want  of  a due  acquain- 
tance with  other  fciences,  make  a feoff 
at  them  all  in  comparifon  of  their  favourite 
faience.  Their  underftandings  are  hereby 
cooped  up  in  narrow  bounds,  fo  that  they 
never  look  abroad  into  other  provinces  of 
the  intellectual  world,  which  are  more  beau- 
tiful perhaps,  and  more  fruitful  than  their 
own : if  they  would  learch  a little  into  other 
fciences,  they  might  not  only  find  treafures 
of  new  knowledge,  but  might  be  furnifhed 
alfo  with  rich  hints  of  thought,  and  glori- 
ous affiftances  to  cultivate  that  very  pro- 
vince 
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vince  to  which  they  have  confined  them- 
felves. 

Here  I would  always  give  fome  grains 
of  allowance  to  the  facred  fcience  of  theo- 
logy, which  is  incomparably  luperior  to  all 
the  reft,  as  it  teaches  us  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  way  to  his  eternal  favour. 
This  is  that  noble  fludy  which  is  every 
man’s  duty,  and  every  one  who  can  be 
called  a rational  creature  is  capable  of  it. 
This  is  that  fcience  which  would  truly  en- 
large the  minds  of  men,  were  it  ftudied 
with  that  freedom,  that  unbialTed  love  of 
truth,  and  that  facred  charity  which  it 
teaches?  and  if  it  were  not  made,  contrary 
to  its  own  nature,  the  occalion  of  ffrife,  fac- 
tion, malignity,  a narrow  fpirit,  and  unrea- 
lizable impofitions  on  the  mind  and  prac- 
tice. Let  this  therefore  ftand  always  chief. 

XI.  LET  every  particular  Jludy  have 
due  and  proper  time  afjigned  it , and  let  not  a 
favourite  fcience  prevail  with  you  to  lay  out 
Juch  hours  upon  it , as  ought  to  be  employed 
upon  the  more  necejfary  and  more  important 
a fairs  or  flu  dies  of  your  prof efjion.  When 
you  have,  according  to  the  bed  of  your  dis- 
cretion, and  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  your  life,  fixed  proper  hours  for  parti- 
cular fludies,  endeavour  to  keep  to  thole 
rules;  not  indeed  with  a fuperftitious  pre- 
cifenefs,  but  with  fome  good  degrees  of  a 
regular  conftancy.  Order  and  method  in  a 
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courfe  of  ffudy  faves  much  time,  and  makes 
large  improvements : fuch  a fixation  of  cer- 
tain hours,  will  have  a happy  influence  to 
fecure  you  from  trifling  and  wafting  away 
your  minutes  in  impertinence. 

XII.  DO  not  apply  yourfelf  to  any  one 
fudy  at  one  time,  longer  than  the  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  giving  a clofe  attention  to  it  without 
wearinefs  or  wandering.  Do  not  over-fa- 
tigue the  lpirits  at  any  time,  left  the  mind 
be  feized  with  a laffitude,  and  thereby  be 
tempted  to  naufeate  and  grow  tired  of  a par- 
ticular lubjedt  before  you  have  finifhed  it. 

XIII.  In  the  beginning  of  your  appli- 
cation to  any  new  lubjedt,  be  not  too  nneafy 
under  prefent  difficulties  that  occur,  nor  too 
importunate  and  impatient  for  anfwers  and 
folutions  to  any  queftions  that  arife . Perhaps 
a little  more  ltudy,  a little  further  acquain- 
tance with  the  fubjedt,  a little  time  and  ex- 
perience will  folve  thole  difficulties,  untie 
the  knot,  and  make  your  doubts  vaniffi: 
efpecially  if  you  are  under  the  inlfrudfion 
of  a tutor,  he  can  inform  you  that  your 
enquiries  are  perhaps  too  early,  and  that 
you  have  not  yet  learnt  thofe  principles 
upon  which  the  folution  of  fuch  a difficul- 
ty depends. 

XIV.  DO  not  cxpedt  to  arrive  at  certainty 
in  cvefy  fubjedt  which  you  purfue.  There 
are  a hundred  things  wherein  we  mortals 
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in  this  dark  and  imperfect  hate  mu  ft  be 
content  with  probability,  where  our  heft 
light  and  reafonings  will  reach  no  further. 
We  mull  balance  arguments  as  juftly  as 
we  can,  and  where  we  cannot  find  weight 
enough  on  either  fide  to  determine  the  fcaie 
with  fovereign  force  and  afiurance,  we  muft 
content  ourfelves  perhaps  with  a fmall  pre- 
ponderation.  This  will  give  us  a probable 
opinion,  and  thofe  probabilities  are  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  daily  determination  of  a thou  find 
actions  in  human  life,  and  many  times  even 
in  matters  of  religion. 

It  is  admirably  well  exprefled  by  a late 
writer,  ‘ when  there  is  great  ftrength  of 
argument  fet  before  us,  if  we  will  refule  to 
do  what  appears  moft  fit  for  us,  until  every 
little  objection  is  removed,  we  fhall  never 
take  one  wife  refolution  as  long  as  we  lived 

Suppose  I had  been  honeftly  and  long 
fearching  what  religion  I fhould  chufe,  and 
yet  I could  not  find  that  the  arguments  in 
defence  of  Chrijlianity  arofe  to  complete 
certainty,  but  went  only  fo  far  as  to  give 
me  a probable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it; 
though  many  difficulties  ftiil  remained,  yet 
I fhould  think  myfelf  obliged  to  receive  and 
pradife  that  religion ; for  the  God  of  na- 
ture and  reafon  has  bound  us  to  alien t and 
adt  according  to  the  beft  evidence  we  have, 
even  though  it  be  not  abfolute  and  com- 
plete; and  as  he  is  our  fupreme  judge,  his 
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abounding  goodncls  and  equity  will  ap- 
prove and  acquit  the  man  whofe  confcience 
honedly  and  willingly  feeks  the  bed:  light, 
and  obeys  it  as  far  as  he  can  difeover  it. 

But  in  matters  of  great  importance  in 
religion,  let  him  join  all  due  diligence 
with  earned  and  humble  prayer  for  divine 
aid  in  his  enquiries;  fuch  prayer  and  fuch 
diligence  as  eternal  concerns  require,  and 
fuch  as  he  may  plead  with  courage  before 
the  Judge  of  all. 

XV.  ENDEAVOUR  to  apply  every 
fpeculative  Jtudy , as  far  as  poflible,  to  fame 
pradlical  ufey  that  both  yourfelf  and  others 
may  be  the  better  for  it.  Enquiries  even  in 
natural  philofophy  fhould  not  be  mere  a- 
mufements,  and  much  lefs  in  the  affairs  of 
religion.  Refearches  into  the  fprings  of 
natural  bodies  and  their  motions  fhould 
lead  men  to  invent  happy  methods  for  the 
eafe  and  convenience  of  human  life;  or 
at  lead  they  fhould  be  improved  to  awaken 
us  to  admire  the  wonderous  wifdom  and 
contrivance  of  God  our  Creator  in  all  the 
works  of  nature. 

If  we  purfue  mathematical  fpeculations, 
they  will  inure  us  to  attend  clofely  to  any 
fubjedt,  to  feek  and  gain  clear  ideas,  to 
didinguifh  truth  from  falfehood,  to  judge 
judly,  and  to  argue  drongly;  and  thefe 
dudies  do  more  diredtly  furnifh  us  with 

all 
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all  the  various  rules  of  thofe  ufeful  arts  of 
life,  viz.  meafuring,  building,  failing,  &c. 

_ Even  our  very  enquiries  and  deputa- 
tions about  vacuum  or  fpace  and  atoms , a— 
bout  incommenfurable  quantities , and  the/«- 
Jimte  divisibility  of  matter  and  eternal  dura- 
tion, which  feems  to  be  purely  fpeculative, 
will  fhew  us  fome  good  practical  leffons, 
will  lead  us  to  fee  the  weaknefs  of  our  na- 
ture, and  fhould  teach  us  humility  in  ar- 
guing upon  divine  fubjefts  and  matters  of 
facred  revelation.  This  fhould  guard  us 
againft  rejecting  any  dodtrine  which  is  ex- 
prefsly  and  evidently  revealed,  though  we 
cannot  fully  underhand  it.  It  is  good  fome- 
times  to  lofe  and  bewilder  ourfelves  in  fuch 
iTudies  for  this  very  reafon,  and  to  attain 
this  pradtical  advantage,  this  improvement 
in  true  modefty  of  fpirit. 

XVI.  Though  we  fhould  always  be 
ready  to  change  our  fentiments  of  things  upon 
juft  conviction  of  their  faljhood , yet  there  is 
not  the  fame  necefhty  of  changing  our  ac - 
cuftomed  methods  of  reading , or  ftudy  and 
practice , even  though  we  have  not  been  led 
at  fir  ft  into  the  happieft  method.  Our 
thoughts  may  be  true,  though  we  may  have 
hit  upon  an  improper  order  of  thinking. 
Truth  does  not  always  depend  upon  the 
moft  convenient  method.  There  may  be 
a certain  form  and  order  in  which  we  have 
long  accuftomed  ourfelves  to  range  our  ideas 

P and 
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and  notions,  which  may  be  bed:  for  us  now, 
though  it  was  not  originally  bell:  in  itfelf. 
The  inconveniencies  of  changing  may  be 
much  greater  than  the  conveniences  we 
could  obtain  by  a new  method. 

As  for  inftancej  if  a man  in  his  young- 
er days  has  ranged  all  his  fentiments  in 
theology  in  the  method  of  Ames's  Medulla 
Dheologice,  or  Bifhop  IJJher  s Body  of  Divi- 
nity, it  may  be  much  more  natural  and  eafy 
for  him  to  continue  to  difpofe  all  his  fur- 
ther acquirements  in  the  fame  order,  though 
perhaps  neither  of  thefe  treatifes  are  in 
themfelves  written  in  the  mod:  perfedt  me- 
thod. So  when  we  have  long  fixed  our 
cafes  of  Jh elves  in  a library,  and  ranged  our 
books  in  any  particular  order,  viz.  ac- 
cording to  their  languages,  or  according 
to  their  fubjefts , or  according  to  the  al- 
phabetical names  of  the  authors,  &cc.  we 
are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  or- 
der in  which  they  now  ftand,  and  we  can 
find  any  particular  book  which  we  feek, 
or  add  a new  book  which  we  have  purcha- 
fed  with  much  greater  eafe  than  we  do  in 
finer  cafes  of  dielves  where  the  books  were 
ranged  in  any  different  manner  whatfoever; 
any  different  pofition  of  the  volumes  would 
be  new  and  ftrange  and  troublefome  to  us, 
and  would  not  countervail  the  inconveni- 
encies of  a change. 
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So  if  a man  of  forty  years  old  has  been 
taught  to  hold  his  pen  awkwardly  in  his 
youth,  and  yet  writes  fufficiently  well  for 
all  the  purpofes  of  his  Nation,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  teach  him  now  the  moft 
accurate  methods  of  handling  that  inftru- 
ment ; for  this  would  create  him  more 
trouble  without  equal  advantage,  and  per- 
haps he  might  never  attain  to  write  better 
after  he  has  placed  all  his  fingers  perfectly 
right  with  this  new  accuracy. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  fixing  the  Attention. 

A Student  fhould  labour  by  all  proper 
methods  to  acquire  a fieady  fixation \ 
of  thought.  Attention  is  a very  neceflary 
thing  in  order  to  improve  our  minds.  The 
evidence  of  truth  does  not  always  appear 
immediately,  nor  llrike  the  foul  at  firfi: 
fight.  It  is  by  long  attention  and  mfibeffion 
that  we  arrive  at  evidence,  and  it  is  for  want 
of  it  we  judge  falfly  of  many  things.  We 
make  hafte  to  determine  upon  a flight  and 
a fudden  view  $ we  confirm  our  gueffes 
which  arife  from  a glance  ; we  pafs  a judg- 
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ment  while  we  have  but  a confufed  or  ob- 
icure  perception,  and  thus  plunge  ourfelves 
into  midakes.  This  is  like  a man,  tvho 
walking  in  a mid,  or  being  at  a great  dil- 
tance  from  any  vifible  objedf,  (fuppole  a 
tree , a f/tan,  a h or fe,  or  a church ) judges 
much  amifs  of  the  figure  and  fituation  and 
colours  of  it,  and  fometimes  takes  one  for 
the  other;  whereas  if  he  would  but  with- 
hold his  judgment  till  he  come  nearer  to  it, 
or  day  till  clearer  light  comes,  arid  then 
would  fix  his  eyes  longer  upon  it,  he  would 
fecure  himfelf  from  thofe  midakes. 

Now  in  order  to  gain  a greater  facility  of 
attention  we  may  obferve  thefe  rules. 

I.  GET  a good  liking  to  the  fiudy  or 
knowledge  you  would  purfue.  We  may  ob- 
ferve that  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
confining  the  mind  to  contemplate  what  we 
have  a great  defire  to  know:  and  efpecially 
if  they  are  matters  of  fenfe,  or  ideas  which 
paint  themfelves  upon  the  fancy.  It  is  but 
acquiring  an  hearty  good-will  and  refolution 
to  fear ch  out  and  purvey  the  various  proper- 
ties and  parts  of  fuch  objedls,  and  our  atten- 
tion will  be  engaged  if  there  be  any  delight 
or  diverfion  in  the  dudy  or  contemplation  of 
them.  Therefore  mathematical  dudies  have 
a drange  influence  towards  fixing  the  at- 
tention of  the  mind,  and  giving  a deadi- 
nefs  to  a wandering  difpofition,  becaufe  they 
deal  much  in  lines,  figures  and  numbers, 

which 
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which  a ffe&  and  pleafe  the  fenfe  and  imagi- 
nation. IT f ones  have  a ftrong  tendency 
tne  fame  way,  lor  they  engage  the  foul  by 
a variety  of  fenfible  occurrences  • when  it 
hatii  begun,  it  knows  not  how  to  leave  off ^ 
it  longs  to  know  the  final  event  through  a 
natural  curiofity  that  belongs  to  mankind. 
> oyages  and  travels,  and  accounts  of  ft  range 
countries  and  ft  range  appearances  will  affift 
m this  woik.  This  fort  of  ftudy  detains  the 
mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  and  ex- 
peclation  of  fomething  new,  and  that  which 
may  gratefully  ftrike  the  imagination. 

II.  SOMETIMES  we  may  make  nfe  of 
fenfible  things  and  corporeal  images  for  the 
illufl ration  of  thofe  notions  which  are  more 
abjlr ailed  and  intellectual.  Therefore  dia- 
grams greatly  alii  ft  the  mind  in  afronomy 
and  pkilofophy  ; and  the  emblems  of  virtues 
and  vices,  may  happily  teach  children, 
and  plealingly  irnprefs  thofe  ufeful  moral 
ideas  on  young  minds,  which  perhaps 
might  be  conveyed  to  them  with  much 
more  difficulty  by  mere  morale  abflr act- 
ed difeourfes. 

I conp'ess  in  this  pradlice  of  reprefent- 
ing  moral fubjedts  by  pidlures,  we  fhould  be 
cautious  left  we  fo  far  immerfe  the  mind 
in  corporeal  images,  as  to  render  it  unfit 
to  take  in  an  abftradted  and  intellectual 
idea,  or  caufe  it  to  form  wrong  concep- 
tions of  immaterial  things.  This  prac- 
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tice  therefore  is  rather  to  be  ufecl  at  firfi:  in 
order  to  get  a fixed  habit  of  attention,  and 
in  fome  cafes  only ; but  it  can  never  be 
our  conflant  way  and  method  of  purfuing 
all  moral,  abflradted  and  fpiritual  themes. 

III.  APPLT  youtfelf  to  thofe  Ji udies, 
and  read  thofe  authors  who  draw  out  their 
fubjedts  into  a perpetual  chain  of  connected 
reafonings,  wherein  the  following  parts  of 
the  difeourfe  are  naturally  and  eafily  de- 
rived from  thofe  which  go  before.  Several 
of  the  mathematical  fciences,  if  not  all,  are 
happily  ufeful  for  this  purpofe.  This  will 
render  the  labour  of  ftudy  delightful  to  a 
rational  mind,  and  will  fix  the  powers  of 
the  understanding  with  Strong  attention  to 
their  proper  operations  by  the  very  plea- 
fure  of  it.  'Labor  ipfe  voluptas , is  a hap- 
py propofition  wherefoever  it  can  be  ap- 

IV.  DO  not  chufe  your  conftant  place  of 
ftudy  by  the  finery  of  the  profpedis , or  the 
moft  various  and  enter tainingfeenes  offenjible 
things.  Too  much  light,  or  a variety  of 
objects  which  Strike  the  eye  or  the  ear,  es- 
pecially while  they  are  ever  in  motion  or 
often  changing,  have  a natural  and  powerful 
tendency  to  (leal  away  the  mind  too  often 
from  its  Steady  purfuit  of  any  fubjedt  which 
we  contemplate;  and  thereby  the  foul  get? 
a habit  of  filly  curiofity  and  impertinence, 
of  trifling  and  wandering.  Vagario  thought 

himfelf 
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himfelf  furnifhed  with  the  beh  clofet  for 
his  hudy  among  the  beauties,  gaieties  and 
diverfions  of' Kenfmgton  or  Hampton-Court ; 
but  after  Lven  years  profeffing  to  purfue 
learning,  he  was  a mere  novice  hill. 

V.  B E not  in  too  much  hafie  to  come  to 
the  determination  of  a difficult  or  important 
point . Think  it  worth  your  waiting  to 
find  out  truth.  Do  not  give  your  alien t 
up  to  either  fide  of  a quehion  too  foon, 
merely  on  this  account,  that  the  hudy  of 
it  is  long  and  difficult.  Rather  be  con- 
tented with  ignorance  for  a feafon,  an4 
continue  in  fufpence  till  your  attention 
and  meditation  and  due  labour  have  found 
out  fufficient  evidence  on  one  fide.  Some 
are  l'o  fond  to  know  a great  deal  at  once, 
and  love  to  talk  of  things  with  freedom 
and  boldnels  before  they  thoroughly  un- 
derhand them,  that  they  lcarcely  ever  allow 
themfelves  attentio?i  enough  to  fearch  the 
matter  through  and  through. 

VI.  HAVE  a care  of  indulging  the  more- 
fen  final  pafjions  and  appetites  of  animal  na- 
ture : they' are  great  enemies  to  attention. 
Let  not  the  mind  of  a fludent  be  under 
the  influence  of  any  warm  affebfion  to 
things  of  fenfe,  when  he  comes  to  engage 
in  the  fearch  of  truth,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  his  underhanding.  A perfon 
under  the  power  of  love,  or  fear,  or  an- 
ger,  great  pain  or  deep  forrow.  hath  fo 
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little  government  of  his  foul,  that  he 
cannot  keep  it  attentive  to  the  proper 
fubject  of  his  meditation.  The  pafjions 
call  away  the  thoughts  with  inceflant 
importunity  towards  the  objcCt  that  excit- 
ed them;  and  if  we  indulge  the  frequent 
rife  and  roving  of  paflions,  we  (hall  there- 
by procure  an  unfteady  and  unattentive  ha- 
bit of  mind. 

Yet  this  one  exception  muff  be  admit- 
ted, viz.  If  we  can  be  fo  happy  as  to  en- 
gage any  paftion  of  the  foul  on  the  fide  of 
the  particular  ftudy  which,  we  are  purfuing, 
it  may  have  a great  influence  to  fix  the  at- 
tention more  flrongly  to  it. 

VII.  It  is  therefore  very  ufeful  to  fix  and 
engage  the  mind  in  the  purfuit  of  any  Au- 
dy,  by  a confi deration  of  the  divine pie afure s 
of  truth  and  knowledge , by  a J'enJe  of  our 
duty  to  God , by  a delight  in  the  exercife  of 
cur  intellectual  faculties , by  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture fervice  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
glorious  advantage  to  ourf elves , both  in  this 
world  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Thele 
thoughts,  though  they  may  move  our  af- 
fections, yet  they  do  it  with  a proper  influ- 
ence : thefe  will  rather  aflift  and  promote 
our  attention , than  difturb  or  divert  it  from 
the  fubjedt  of  our  prefent  and  proper  medi- 
tations. A foul  infpired  with  the  fondeA 
love  of  truth,  and  the  warmeft  afpirations 
after  flneere  felicity  and  celeftial  beati- 
tude. 
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tude,  will  keep  all  its  powers  attentive  to 
the  inceiiant  purfuit  of  them:  paffion  is 
then  refined,  and  confecrated  to  its  divineit 
purpoles. 


C H A P.  XVI. 

Of  enlarging  the  Capacity  of  the  Mind. 

f SPHERE  are  three  things  which  in  an 
JL  elpecial  manner  go  to  make  up  that 
amplitude  or  capacity  of  mind,  which  is  one 
of  the  nobleft  characters  belonging  to  the 
understanding.  (1.)  When  the  mind  is 
ready  to  take  in  great  and  fublime  ideas 
‘without  pain  or  difficulty.  (2.)  When  the 
mind  is  free  to  receive  new  and  ft  range  ideas  y 
upon  juft  evidence , without  great  furprife  or 
av  erf  ion.  (3.)  When  the  mind  is  able  to 

conceive  or  fur vey  many  ideas  at  once  with- 
out confujion , and  to  form  a true  judgment 
derived  from  that  extenfve  fur  vey . The 
perfon  who  wants  either  of  thefe  characters 
may  in  that  refpect  be  faid  to  have  a nar- 
row genius.  Let  us  diffufe  our  meditations 
a little  upon  this  fubjedt. 

I.  That  is  an  ample  and  capacious 
mind  which  is  ready  to  take  in  vaft  and  fub- 
lime ideas  without  pain  or  difficulty.  Per- 
• " ions 
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ions  who  have  never  been  ufed  to  converfe 
with  any  thing  but  the  common,  little,  and 
obvious  affairs  of  life,  have  acquired  a nar- 
row or  contracted  habit  of  foul,  that  they 
are  not  able  to  ffretch  their  intellect  wide 
enough  to  admit  large  and  noble  thoughts; 
they  are  ready  to  make  their  domeftic,  daily 
and  familiar  images  of  things,  the  meafure 
of  all  that  is,  and  all  that  can  be* 

Talk  to  them  of  the  vaft  dimenfions  of 
the  planetary  worlds-,  tell  them  that  our 
ffar  called  Jupiter  is  a folid  globe,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  times  bigger  than  the 
earth;  that  the  fun  is  a vaft  globe  of  fire 
'above  a thoufand  times  bigger  than  Jupiter ; 
that  is,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
times  bigger  than  the  earth ; that  the  dif 
tance  fro?n  the  earth  to  the  fun  is  eighty-one 
millions  of  miles;  and  that  a cannon  bul- 
let Ihot  from  the  earth  would  not  arrive  at 
the  near  eft  of  the  fixed  ftars  in  fome  hun- 
dreds of  years;  they  cannot  bear  the  belief 
of  it,  but  hear  all  thefe  glorious  labours 
of  aftronomy  as  a mere  idle  romance. 

Inform  them  of  the  amazing  fwiftnefs 
of  the  motion  of  fome  of  the  fmalleft  or 
the  biggeft  bodies  in  nature;  allure  them, 
according  to  the  beft  philolopby,  that  the 
planet  Venus  [i.  e.  our  morning  or  evening 
ftar,  which  is  near  as  big  as  our  earth,) 
though  it  feems  to  move  from  its  place  but 
a few  yards  in  a month,  does  really  fly  fe- 

venty 
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venty  thousand  miles  in  an  hour;  tell  them 
that  the  rays  of  light  fhoot  from  the  fun 
to  our  earth  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  thoufand  miles  in  the  fecond  of  a 
minute,  they  ffand  aghaft  at  fuch  fort  of 
talk,  and  believe  it  no  more  than  the  tales 
of  giants  fifty  yards  high,  and  the  rabbinical 
fables  of  leviathan,  who  every  day  fwallows 
a filh  of  three  miles  long,  and  is  thus  pre- 
paring himfelf  to  be  the  food  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  blefled  at  the  feafl  of  Paradife. 

These  unenlarged  fouls  are  in  the  fame 
manner  difguifed  with  the  wonders  which 
the  microfcope  has  difcovered  concerning 
the  Jhape , the  limbs , and  motions  of  ten  thou- 
fand little  animals,  whofe  united  bulk  would 
not  equal  a pepper-corn : They  are  ready  to 
give  the  lye  to  all  the  improvements  of  our 
fenfes  by  the  invention  of  a variety  of  glaffes, 
and  will  fcarcely  believe  any  thing  beyond 
the  teftimony  of  their  naked  eye  without 
the  affiftance  of  art. 

Now  if  we  would  attempt  in  a learned 
manner  to  relieve  the  minds  that  labour 
under  this  defedt, 

(1.)  It  is  ufeful  to  begin  with  fom zfirft 
principles  oj  Geo?netry , and  lead  them  on- 
ward by  degrees  to  the  dodtrine  of  quan- 
tities which  are  incommenfnrable , or  which 
v/ill  admit  of  no  common  meafure,  though 
it  be  never  fo  fmall.  By  this  means  they 

will 
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will  fee  the  neceffity  of  admitting  the  infi- 
nite divifihility  of  quantity  or  matter. 

This  fame  dodtrine  may  alfo  be  proved 
to  their  underdandings,  and  aimed:  to  their 
fenfes,  by  fome  eafier  arguments  in  a more 
obvious  manner.  As  the  very  opening  and 
doling  of  a pair  of  compares  will  evidently 
prove,  that  if  the  fmalielt  fuppofed  part  of 
matter  or  quantity  be  put  between  the 
points,  there  will  be  dill  lefs  and  lefs  dif- 
tances  or  quantities  all  the  way.  between 
the  legs,  till  you  come  to  the  head  or 
joint:  wherefore  there  i$  no  fuch  thing 
polfible  as  the  (mailed  quantity.  But  a 
little  acquaintance  with  true  philofophy 
and  mathematical  learning  would  foon 
teach  them,  that  there  are  no  limits  either 
as  to  the  extenjion  of Jpace , or  to  the  divi- 
fion  of  body , and  would  lead  them  to  believe 
they  are  laodies  amazingly  great  or  fmall 
beyond  their  prefen t imagination. 

(2.)  It  is  proper  alfo  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  circumference  of  our  earthy  which 
may  be  proved  by  very  eafy  principles  of 
geometry , geography , and  ajironomy , to  be 
about  twenty-four  thoufand  miles  round, 
as  it  has  been  actually  found  to  have  this  di- 
menfion  by  mariners  who  have  failed  round 
it.  Then  let  them  be  taught  that  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  either  the  fun  and  ftars 
mud:  all  move  round  this  earth,  or  tfye 
earth  mud  turn  round  upon  its  own  axis. 

If 
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If  the  earth  itfelf  revolve  thus,  then  each 
houfe  or  mountain  near  the  equator  muff 
move  at  the  rate  of  a thoufand  miles  in  an 
hour:  but  if  (as  they  generally  fuppofe) 
the  fun  or  Jiars  move  round  the  earth, 
then  (the  circumference  of  their  feveral 
orbits  or  fpheres  being  vaftly  greater  than 
this  earth)  they  muff  have  a motion  pro- 
digioufly  fwifter  than  a thoufand  miles 
an  hour.  Such  a thought  as  this  will  by 
degrees  enlarge  their  minds,  and  they  will 
be  taught,  even  upon  their  own  principle 
of  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  heavens , to 
take  in  fome  of  the  vafl  dimenfions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  their  fpaces  and  motions. 

(3.)  To  this  fhould  be  added  the  ufe  of 
telefcopes  to  help  them  to  fee  the  diftant 
wonders  in  the  ikies ; and  ?nicrofcopes  which 
dilcover  the  minuted:  part  of  little  animals, 
and  reveal  fome  of  the  finer  and  molt  curi- 
ous works  of  nature.  They  fhould  be  ac- 
quainted alfo  with  fome  other  noble  inven- 
tions of  mod,ern  philofophy , which  have  a 
great  influence  to  enlarge  the  human  un- 
derflanding,  of  which  I fhall  take  occafion 
to  fpeak  more  under  the  next  head. 

(4.)  For  the  fame  purpofe  they  may  be 
invited  to  read  thofe  parts  of  Milton  s ad- 
mirable poem,  entitled  Paradife  Lof , where 
he  defcribes  the  armies  and  powers  of  an- 
gels, the  wars  and  the  fenate  of  devils, 
the  creation  of  this  earth,  together  with 
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the  defcriptions  of  heaven,  hell,  and  pa- 
rad  ife. 

It  muft  be  granted  that  poefy  often  deals 
in  thefe  vaffc  and  fublime  ideas.  And  even 
if  the  fubjedt  or  matter  of  the  poem  doth 
not  require  fuch  amazing  and  extend ve 
thoughts,  yet  tropes  and  figures  which 
are  fome  of  the  main  powers  and  beauties 
of  poefy,  do  fo  glorioufiy  exalt  the  matter 
as  to  give  a fublime  imagination  its  proper 
relifii  and  delight. 

So  when  a boar  is  chaffed  in  hunting, 

His  noftrils,  flames  expire. 

And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire , 

Dry den. 

When  Ulyjfes  with-holds  and  fuppreffes 
his  refentment. 

His  wrath  comprefl 

Recoiling , mutter  d thunder  in  his  breafl. 

Pope, 

But  efpecially  where  the  fubjedt  is 
grand,  the  poet  fails  not  to  reprefent  it  in 
all  its  grandeur. 

So  when  the  fupremacy  of  a God  is  de- 
feribed. 

He  fees  with  equal  eye , as  God  of  all , 

A hero  perifli,  or  a fparrow  fall : 

Atoms  or  flyfte?ns , into  ruin  hurl' d. 

And  now  A bubble  burfl , and  now  a world . 

Pope, 

This 
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This  fort  of  writings  have  a natural 
tendency  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
mind,  and  make  lublime  ideas  familiar  to 
it.  And  inftead  of  running  always  to  the 
ancient  Heathen  poefy , with  this  defign,  we 
may  with  equal  if  not  fuperior  advantage, 
apply  ourfelves  to  converfe  with  fome  of  the 
bed;  of  our  modern  poets,  as  well  as  with 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  poeti- 
cal parts  of  the  Bible,  viz.  the  book  of 
Job  and  the  Pfalms , in  which  facred authors 
we  fhall  find  fometimes  more  fublime  ideas, 
more  glorious  defcriptions,  more  elevated 
language,  than  the  fondeft  critics  have  ever 
found  in  any  of  the  Heathen  verfifiers  either 
of  Greece  or  Rome ; for  the  eajiern  writers 
ufe  and  allow  much  ftronger  figures  and 
tropes  than  the  rdoeJlern. 

Now  there  are  many,  and  great,  and 
facred  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
fort  of  enlargement  of  the  mind. 

It  will  lead  us  into  more  exalted  appre- 
henfions  of  the  great  God  our  Creator  than 
ever  we  had  before.  It  will  entertain  our 
thoughts  with  holy  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment, while  we  contemplate  that  being  who 
created  thefe  various  works  of  furprifing 
greatnefs,  and  furprifing  fmallnefs;  who 
has  difplayed  molt  unconceivable  wifdom 
in  the  contrivance  of  all  the  parts,  powers 
and  motions  of  thefe  little  animals  invifible 
to  the  naked  eye;  who  has  manifefted  a 

molt 
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mod  divine  extent  of  knowledge , power 
and  greatnefs,  in  forming,  moving  and  ma- 
naging the  mod;  extenfive  bulk  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  in  furveying  and  compre- 
hending all  thofe  unmeafurable  fpaces  in 
which  they  move.  Fancy  with  all  her 
images  is  fatigued  and  overwhelmed  in  fol- 
lowing the  planetary  worlds  through  fuch 
immenfe  dages,  fuch  adonifhing  journies 
as  thefe  are,  and  refignsi-ts  place  to  the  pure 
intellect,  which  learns  by  degrees  to  take 
in  fuch  ideas  as  thefe,  and  to  adore  its  Crea- 
tor with  new  and  fublime  devotion. 

And  not  only  are  we  taught  to  form 
juder  ideas  of  the  great  God  by  thefe  me- 
thods, but  this  enlargement  of  the  mind 
carries  us  on  to  nobler  conceptions  of  his 
intelligent  creatures.  The  mind  that  deals 
only  in  vulgar  and  common  ideas,  is  ready 
to  imagine  the  nature  aud  powers  of  man  to 
come  fome thing  too  near  to  God  his  Maker , 
becaufe  we  do  not  fee  or  fenliblv  converfe 

j 

with  any  beings  fuperior  to  ourfelves.  But 
when  the  foul  has  obtained  a greater  am- 
plitude of  thought , it  will  not  then  imme- 
diately pronounce  every  thing  to  be  God 
which  is  above  man.  It  then  learns  to  fup- 
pole,  there  may  be  as  many  various  ranks  of 
beings  in  the  invifible  world  in  a condant 
gradation  fuperior  to  us,  as  we  ourfelves 
are  fuperior  to  all  the  ranks  of  being  be- 
neath us  in  this  vifibie  world;  even  though 

we 
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we  defcend  downward  far  below  the  ant 
and  the  worm,  the  fnail  and  the  oyfier , to 
the  lead  and  to  the  dulled  animated  atoms 
which  are  difcovered  to  us  by  microfcopes . 

By  this  means  we  fhall  be  able  to  fup- 
pofe  what  prodigious  power  angels , whether 
good  or  bad,  mud  be  furnifhed  with,  and 
prodigious  knowledge  in  order  to  over-fee 
the  realms  of  Perfia  and  Greecia  of  old,  or 
if  any  fuch  fuperintendthe  affairs  of  Great - 
Britain,  France,  Ireland,  Germany,  See.  in 
our  days  : what  power  and  fpeed  is  necef- 
fary  todedroy  one  hundred  eighty-five  thou- 
land  armed  men  in  one  night  in  the  Afyrian 
camp  of  Sennacherib,  and  all  the  firft-born 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  in  another,  both  which 
are  attributed  to  an  angel. 

B y thefe  deps  we  fhall  afeend  to  form 
more  jud  ideas  of  the  knowledge  and  gran- 
deur, the  power  and  glory  of  the  Man  Je - 
fits  Chrift,  who  is  intimately  united  to  God, 
and  is  one  with  him.  Doubtlefs  he  is  fur- 
nished with  fuperior  powers  to  all  the  an- 
gels in  Heaven,  becaufe  he  is  employed  in 
fuperior  work,  and  appointed  to  be  the  fo- 
vereign  Lord  of  all  the  vidble  and  invifibla 
worlds.  It  is  his  human  nature,  in  which 
the  Godhead  dwells  bodily , that  is  advanced  to 
thefe  honours  and  to  this  empire;  and  per- 
haps there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
grace,  but  what  is  tranfa&ed  by  the  Man 
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Jefusy  inhabited  by  the  divme  power  and 
wlfdom , and  employed  as  a medium  or 
confcious  inftrument  of  this  exteniive  gu- 
bernation. 

II.  I proceed  now  to  confider  the  next 
thing  wherein  the  capacity  or  amplitude  of 
the  mind  confifts,  and  that  is,  when  the 
mind  is  free  to  receive  new  and  f range  ideas 
and  propoftions  upon  juft  evidence  without 
any  great  furprife  or  averjion.  Thofe  who 
confine  themfelves  within  the  circle  of  their 
own  hereditary  ideas  and  opinions,  and  who 
never  give  themfelves  leave  fo  much  as  to 
examine  or  believe  any  thing  befide  the 
dictates  of  their  own  family  or  fedt,  or 
party,  are  juftly  charged  with  a narrow- 
nefs  of  foul.  Let  us  furvey  fome  inftances 
of  this  imperfection,  and  then  diredt  to  the 
cure  of  it. 

( i . ) Persons  who  have  been  bred  up 
all  their  days  within  the  fmoke  of  their 
father’s  chimney,  or  within  the  limits  of 
their  native  town  or  village,  are  lurprifed 
at  every  new  fight  that  appears,  when  they 
travel  a few  miles  from  home.  The  plow- 
man hands  amazed  at  the  fhops,  the  trade, 
the  crowds  of  people,  the  magnificent  builds 
ings,  the  pomp  and  riches  and  equipage 
of  the  court  and  city,  and  would  hardly  be- 
lieve what  was  told  him  before  he  faw  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cockney  travelling  in- 
to the  country  is  furprifed  at  many  adtions 
2 of 
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of  the  quadruped  and  winged  animals  in 
the  held,  and  at  many  common  practices 
of  rural  affairs. 

If  either  of  thefe  happen  to  hear  an  ac- 
count of  the  familiar  and  daily  cuftoms  of 
foreign  countries,  they  pronounce  them  at 
once  indecent  and  ridiculous : fo  narrow  are 
their  underftandings,  and  their  thoughts  fo 
confined,  that  they  know  not  how  to  believe 
any  thing  wife  or  proper,  befides  what  they 
have  been  taught  to  p radii le. 

This  narrownefs  of  mind  (hould  be  cured 
by  hearing  and  reading  the  accounts  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world , and  the  hiflories 
of  paji  ages,  and  of  nations  and  countries 
dijlant  from  our  own,  efpecially  the  more 
polite  parts  of  mankind.  Nothing  tends 
in  this  refpedt  fo  much  to  enlarge  the  mind, 
as  travelling,  i.  e.  making  a vifit  to  other 
towns,  cities  or  countries,  befides  thofe  in 
which  we  were  born  and  educated : and 
where  our  condition  of  life  does  not  grant 
us  this  privilege,  we  mull  endeavour  to 
fupply  the  want  of  it  by  books. 

(2.)  It  is  the  fame  narrownefs  of  mind 
that  awakens  the  furprife  and  averfion  of 
fome  perfons,  when  they  hear  of  doctrines 
and  fchemes  in  human  affairs  or  in  religion 
quite  different  from  what  they  have  em- 
braced. Perhaps  they  have  been  trained  up 
from  their  infancy  in  one  fet  of  notions, 
and  their  thoughts  have  been  confined  to 

Q^2  one 
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one  Tingle  trad:  both  in  the  civil  or  religi- 
ous life,  without  ever  hearing  or  knowing 
what  other  opinions  are  current  among 

mankind  : or  at  lead:  they  have  feen  all  o- 

* 

ther  notions  befides  their  own,  reprefented 
in  a falfe  and  malignant  light,  whereupon 
they  judge  and  condemn  at  once  every  fen- 
timent  but  what  their  own  party  receives, 
and  they  think  it  a piece  of  juftice  and 
truth  to  lay  heavy  cenfures  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  every  different  fed  in  chrifianity  or 
j politics . They  have  fo  rooted  themfelves  in 
the  opinions  of  their  party,  that  they  can- 
not hear  an  objection  with  patience,  nor  can 
they  bear  a vindication,  or  fo  much  as  an 
apology , for  any  fet  of  principles  befide  their 
own  : all  the  rell  is  nonfenfe  or  herefy, 
or  blafphemy. 

This  defed  alfo  is  to  be  relieved  by free 
converfation  with  perfons  of  different  fenti- 
ments ; this  will  teach  us  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience a defence  of  opinions  contrary  to  our 
own.  If  we  are  fcholars,  we  fhould  alfo 
read  the  objedions  againfl  our  own  tenets, 
and  view  the  principles  of  other  parties, 
as  they  are  reprefented  in  their  own  authors, 
and  not  merely  in  the  citations  of  thofe 
who  would  confute  them.  We  fhould 
take  an  honed:  and  unbiaffed  furvey  of  the 
force  of  reafoning  on  all  ddes,  and  bring 
all  to  the  ted:  of  unprejudiced  reafon  and 
divine  revelation.  Note,  This  is  not  to 

be 
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be  done  in  a rafh  and  felf-fufficient  manner; 
but  with  a humble  dependance  on  divine 
wifdom  and  grace  while  we  walk  among 
fnares  and  dangers. 

By  fuch  a free  converfe  with  perfons  of 
different  fedts  (efpecially  thole  who  differ 
only  in  particular  forms  of  chriftianity,  but 
agree  in  the  great  and  necefj'ary  doctrines  of 
it)  we  lhall  find  that  there  are  perfons  of 
good  fenfe  and  virtue,  perfons  of  piety  and 
worth,  perfons  of  much  candour  and 
goodnefs,  who  belong  to  different  parties, 
and  have  imbibed  fentiments  oppolite  to 
each  other.  This  will  foften  the  rough- 
nefs  of  an  unpolilhed  foul,  and  enlarge  the 
avenues  of  our  charity  towards  others,  and 
incline  us  to  receive  them  into  all  the  de- 
grees of  unity  and  affedtion  which  the  word 
of  God  requires. 

(3.)  I might  borrow  further  illuftra- 
tions  both  of  this  freedom  and  this  averfion 
to  receive  new  truths , from  modern  afire - 
nomy  and  natural philofophy.  How  much  is 
the  vulgar  part  of  the  world  furprifed  at 
the  talk  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth  ? They  have  ever  been 
taught  by  their fenfes and  their  neighbours, 
to  imagine  the  earth  hands  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  that  the  fun 
with  all  the  planets  and  the  fixed  fiars  are 
whirled  round  this  little  globe  once  in 
twentv-four  hours ; not  confidering  that 

futh 
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fuch  a diurnal  motion,  by  reafon  of  the  dis- 
tance of  fome  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies, 
mud:  be  almofl  infinitely  fwifter  and  more 
inconceivable  than  any  which  the  modern 
aftronomers  attribute  to  them.  Tell  thefe 
perfons  that  the  fun  is  fixed  in  the  centre, 
that  the  earth , with  all  the  planets , roll 
round  the  fun  in  their  feveral  periods,  and 
that  the  moon  rolls  round  the  earth  in  a 
leffer  circle,  while  together  with  the  earth 
fhe  is  carried  round  the  fun  ; they  cannot 
admit  a fyllable  of  this  new  and  flrange 
d,  dtrine,  and  they  pronounce  it  utterly 
contrary  to  all  fenfe  and  reafon. 

A c qjj  a 1 n t them  that  there  are  four 
moons  alfo  perpetually  rolling  round  the 
planet  Jupiter,  and  carried  along  with  him 
in  his  periodical  circuit  round  the  fun, 
which  little  moons  were  never  known  till 
the  year  1610,  when  Galileo  difcovered 
them  by  his  telefcope ; inform  them  that 
Saturn  has  five  moons  of  the  lame  kind  at- 
tending him ; and  that  the  body  of  that 
planet  is  encompaffed  with  a broad  flat  cir- 
cular ring,  di flan t from  the  planet  twenty- 
one  thoufand  miles,  and  twenty-one  thou- 
fand  miles  broad,  they  look  upon  thefe 
things  as  tales  and  fancies,  and  will  tell 
you  that  the  glaffes  do  but  delude  your 
eyes  with  vain  images  ; and  even  when 
they  tbemfelves  confult  their  own  eye- 
f- ght  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  tubes,  the  nar- 
row nefs 
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rownefs  of  their  mind  is  fuch,  that  they  will 
fcarcely  believe  their  fenfes  when  they  dic- 
tate ideas  fo  new  and  ftrange. 

And  if  you  proceed  further,  and  attempt 
to  lead  them  into  a belief  that  all  thefe  pla- 
netary worlds  are  habitable , and  it  is  pro- 
bable they  are  replenifhed  with  intellectual 
beings  dwelling  in  bodies,  they  will  deride 
the  folly  of  him  that  informs  them  ; for 
they  refolve  to  believe  there  are  no  habita- 
ble worlds  but  this  earth , and  no  fpirits 
dwelling  in  bodies  befides  mankind ; and  it 
is  well  if  they  do  not  fix  the  brand  of  he - 
refy  on  the  man  who  is  leading  them  out 
of  their  long  imprifonment,  and  loofing 
the  fetters  of  their  fouls. 

There  are  many  other  things  relating 
to  mechanical  experiments , and  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  air,  water,  fire,  iron,  the 
loadflone,  and  other  minerals  and  metals, 
as  well  as  the  dodtrine  of  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities, viz.  colours,  founds,  taffes,  &c. 
which  this  rank  of  men  cannot  believe  for 
want  of  a greater  amplitude  of  mind. 

The  befl  way  to  convince  them,  is  by 
giving  them  fome  acquaintance  with  the 
various  experiments  in  philofophy,  and  prov- 
ing by  ocular  demonflration  the  multiform 
and  amazing  operations  of  the  air-pump, 
the  loadftone,  the  chemical  furnace,  optical 
glafes,  and  mechanical  engines . By  this 
means  the  underflanding  will  ftretch  itfelf 

Q_4  by 
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by  degrees,  and  when  they  have  found  there 
are  fo  many  new  and  ftrange  things  that  are 
moft  evidently  true,  they  will  not  be  fo  for- 
ward to  condemn  every  new  proportion  in 
any  of  the  other  fciences,  or  in  the  affairs 
of  religion  or  civil  life. 

III.  The  capacity  of  the  underflan  ding 
includes  yet  another  qualification  in  it,  and 
that  is  an  ability  to  receive  many  ideas  at 
once  without  confuflon.  The  ample  mind 
takes  a furvey  of  feveral  objedls  with  one 
glance,  keeps  them  all  within  fight  and 
prefent  to  the  foul,  that  they  may  be  com- 
pared together  in  their  mutual  refpects;  it 
forms  juft  judgments,  and  it  draws  proper 
inferences  from  this  comparifon  even  to  a 
great  length  of  argument,  and  a chain  of 
demonftrations. 

The  narrownefs  that  belongs  to  human 
fouls  in  general,  is  a great  imperfedtion  and 
impediment  to  wifdom  and  happinefs. 
There  are  but  few  perfons  who  can  con- 
template, or  pradlife  feveral  things  at  once; 
our  faculties  are  very  limited,  and  while  we 
are  intent  upon  one  part  or  property  of  a 
fubjedt,  we  have  but  a flight  glimpfe  of  the 
reft,  or  we  lofe  it  out  of  fight.  But  it  is 
a fign  of  a large  and  capacious  mind , if  we 
can  with  one  fingle  view  take  in  a variety 
pf  objedts  ; or  at  leaft  when  the  mind  can 
apply  itfelf  to  feveral  objedts  with  fo  fwift 
a fucceflion,  and  in  fo  few  moments,  as 

3 attains 
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attains  almoffc  the  fame  ends  as  if  it  were 
all  done  in  the  fame  inltant. 

This  is  a necefiary  qualification  in  .order 
to  great  knowledge  and  good  judgment : for 
there  are  feveral  things  in  human  life,  in 
religion,  and  in  the  lciences,  which  have 
various  circumftances,  appendices  and  re- 
lations attending  them;  and  without  a fur- 
vey  of  all  thofe  ideas  which  hand  in  con- 
nection with,  and  relation  to  each  other,  we 
are  often  in  danger  of  pafling  a falfe  judg- 
ment on  the  fubjedl  propofed.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  there  are  fo  numerous  controverfies 
found  among  the  learned  and  unlearned 
world,  in  matters  of  religion  as  well  as  in 
the  affairs  of  civil  government . The  no- 
tions of  Jin , and  duty  to  God  and  our  fel- 
low-creatures ; of  law , ji/fice,  authority , 
and  power ; of  covenant , faith , juflification , 
redemption,  and  grace  ; of  church,  hi  fop , 
prejhyter , ordination , &c.  contain  in  them 
fuch  complicated  ideas,  that  when  we  are 
to  judge  of  any  thing  concerning  them,  it 
is  hard  to  take  into  our  view  at  once  all 
the  attendants  or  confequents  that  muff  and 
will  be  concerned  in  the  determination  of 
a fingle  queftion  : and  yet  without  a due 
attention  to  many,  or  moft  of  thefe,  we 
are  in  danger  of  determining  that  queftion 
amifs. 

It  is  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of  our 
jitinds,  that  we  are  ex 
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peril  in  the  matters  of  human  duty  and  pru- 
dence. In  many  things  which  we  do,  we 
ought  not  only  to  confider  the  mere  naked 
adlion  itfelf,  but  the  perfons  who  adl,  the 
perfons  toward  whom , the  time  when,  the 
place  where , the  manner  how,  the  end  for 
which  the  adlion  is  done,  together  with  the 
effedls  that  mufi  or  that  may  follow , and  all 
other  furrounding  circumftances  : thefe 

things  mufi  neceifarily  be  taken  into  our 
view,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
action,  which  is  indifferent  in  itfelf,  be  ei- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  good  or  evil,  wife 
or  foolifh,  decent  or  indecent,  proper  or 
improper,  as  it  is  fo  circumftantiated. 

Let  me  give  a plain  in  fiance  for  the  il- 
lufl ration  of  this  matter.  Mario  kills  a dog, 
which,  coniidered  merely  in  itfelf,  feems  to 
be  an  indifferent  adlion  : now  the  dog  was 
* Timons , and  not  his  own ; this  makes  it 
look  unlawful.  But  ’Timon  bid  him  do  it;  this 
gives  it  an  appearance  of  lawfulnefs  again. 
It  was  done  at  church,  and  in  time  of  divine 
fervice ; thefe  circumllances  added,  call  on 
it  an  air  of  irreligion.  But  the  dog  flew 
at  Mario , and  put  him  in  danger  of  his 
life  ; this  relieves  the  feeming  impiety  of 
the  adlion.  Yet  Mario  might  have  efcaped 
by  flying  thence  ; therefore  the  adlion  ap- 
pears to  be  improper.  But  the  dog  was 
known  to  be  mad  ; this  further  circum- 
flance  makes  it  almofl  neceffary  that  the 
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dog  fhould  be  flain,  left  he  might  worry 
the  affembly,  and  do  much  mifchief.  Yet 
again,  Mario  killed  him  with  a piftol, which 
he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket  fince 
yeflerday’s  journey,  now  hereby  the  whole 
congregation  was  terrified  and  difcompofed, 
and  divine  fervice  was  broken  off;  this 
carries  an  appearance  of  great  indecency 
and  impropriety  in  it:  hut  after  all,  when 
we  confider  a further  circumftance,  that 
Mario  being  thus  violently  afiaulted  by  a 
mad  dog  had  no  way  of  efcape,  and  had  no 
other  weapon  about  him,  it  feems  to  take 
away  all  the  colours  of  impropriety,  inde- 
cency or  unlawfulnefs,  and  to  allow  that  the 
prefervation  of  one  or  many  lives  will  juf- 
tify  the  adl  as  wife  and  good.  Now  all 
thefe  concurrent  appendices  of  the  adtion 
ought  to  be  furveyed,  in  order  to  pronounce 
with  juflice  and  truth  concerning  it. 

T here  are  a multitude  of  human  ac- 
tions in  private  life,  in  domeflic  affairs, 
in  traffic,  in  civil  government,  in  courts 
ofjulfice,  in  fchools  of  learning,  &c.  which 
have  fo  many  complicated  circumflances, 
afpedts  and  fituations,  with  regard  to  time 
and  place,  perfons  and  things,  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  any  one  to  pafs  a right  judg- 
ment concerning  them,  without  entering 
into  moft  of  thefe  circumflances,  and  fur- 
veying  them  extenlively,  and  comparing 
and  balancing  them  all  aright. 


Whence 
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Whence  by  the  way,  I may  take  oc- 
cafion  to  fay,  how  many  thoufands  are 
there  who  take  upon  them  to  pafs  their 
cenfures  on  the  perfonal  and  the  domeftic 
actions  of  others,  who  pronounce  boldly 
on  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  determine 
the  juftice  or  madnefs,  the  wifdom  or  folly 
of  national  adminiftrations,  of  peace  and 
war,  &c.  whom  neither  God  nor  men  ever 
qualified  for  fuch  a poll  of  judgment?  they 
were  not  capable  of  entering  into  the  nu- 
merous concurring  fprings  of  adlion,  nor 
had  they  ever  taken  a furvey  of  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  circum fiances  which  were 
neceftary  for  fuch  judgments  or  cenfures. 

1 t is  the  narrownefs  of  our  minds , as 
well  as  the  vices  of  the  will,  that  often- 
times. prevents  us  from  taking  a full  view 
of  all  the  complicated  and  concurring  ap- 
pendices that  belong  to  human  actions : 
thence  it  comes  to  pals  that  there  is  fo  little 
right  judgment,  fo  little  juftice,  prudence, 
or  decency,  pradtifed  among  the  bulk  of 
mankind  • thence  arife  infinite  reproaches 
andcenfures,  alike  foolifh  and  unrighteous. 
You  fee  therefore  how  needful  and  happy  a 
thing  it  is,  to  be  pofteft  of  fome  meafure  of 
this  amplitude  of  foul , in  order  to  make  us 
very  wife,  or  knowing,  or  juft,  or  prudent, 
or  happy. 

I confess  this  fort  of  amplitude  or  ca- 
pacity of  Mind  is  in  a great  meafure  the 

gift 
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gift  of  nature,  for  fome  are  born  with 
much  more  capacious  fouls  than  others. 

The  genius  of  fome  perfons  is  fo  poor 
and  limited,  that  they  can  hardly  take  in 
the  connection  of  two  or  three  propor- 
tions unlefs  it  be  in  matters  of  ienfe,  and 
which  they  have  learnt  by  experience;  they 
are  utterly  unfit  for  fpec ulative  fiudies:  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  difcern  the  difference 
betwixt  right  and  wrong  in  matters  of  rea- 
lon  on  any  abffraCted  fubjeCts;  thefe  ought 
never  to  letup  for fcholars , but  apply  them- 
lelves  to  thole  arts  and  profeffions  of  life 
which  are  to  be  learnt  at  an  eafier  rate,  by 
flow  degrees  and  daily  experience. 

0 THERS  have  a foul  a little  more 
capacious,  and  they  can  take  in  the  connec- 
tion of  a few  propolitions  pretty  well;  but 
if  the  chain  of  confequences  be  a little 
prolix,  here  they  hick  and  are  confounded. 
If  perfons  of  this  make  ever  devote  them- 
felves  to  fcience , they  Ihould  be  well  af- 
fured  of  a folid  and  ftrong  conffitution  of 
body,  and  well  relolved  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  hard  labour  and  diligence  in  ffudy:  if 
the  iron  he  blunt , king  Solomon  tells  us  we 
mufi  put  more  firength. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  are fome  of 
fo  bright  and  happy  a genius,  and  fo  ample 
a mind,  that  they  can  take  in  a long  train 
of  proportions,  if  not  at  once,  yet  in  a 
very  few  moments,  and  judge  well  con- 

1 cerning 
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cerning  the  depen  dance  of  them.  They 
can  furvey  a variety  of  complicated  ideas 
without  fatigue  or  diflurbance ; and  k num- 
ber of  truths  offering  themfelves  as  it  were 
in  one  view  to  their  underftanding,  doth 
not  perplex  or  confound  them.  This  makes 
a great  man . 

Now  though  there  may  be  much  owing 
to  nature  in  this  cafe,  yet  experience  af- 
fures  us  that  even  a lower  degree  of  this 
capacity  and  extent  of  thought  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  diligence  and  application,  by 
frequent  exercife,  and  the  obfervation  of 
filch  rules  as  thele. 

I.  LA  BOXJ  R by  all  means  to  gain  an  at- 
tentive and  patient  temper  of  mind , a power 
of  confirming  and  fixing  your  thoughts 
fo  long  on  any  one  appointed  fubjedl,  till 
you  have  furveyed  it  on  every  fide  and  in 
every  fituation,  and  run  through  the  feveral 
powers,  parts,  properties,  and  relations, 
effects  and  confequences  of  it.  He  whofe 
thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering, 
and  cannot  be  fixed  attentively  to  a few 
ideas  fucceflively,  will  never  be  able  to  fur- 
vey many  and  various  objects  diftindlly  at 
once,  but  will  certainly  be  overwhelmed 
and  confounded  with  the  multiplicity  of 
them.  The  rules  for  fixing  the  attention 
in  the  former  chapter  are  proper  to  be  con- 
fulted  here. 

II.  ACCUSTOM  yourfelf  to  clear  and 
diftindl  ideas  in  every  thing  you  think  of  Be 

not 
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not  fatisfied  with  obfcureand  confufed  con- 
ceptions of  tilings,  efpecially  where  clearer 
may  be  obtained : for  one  obfcure  or  con- 
fufed idea,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  queftion,  intermingled  with 
many  clear  ones,  and  placed  in  its  variety  of 
afpe&s  towards  them,  will  be  in  danger 
of  fpreading  confufion  over  the  whole  fcene 
of  ideas,  and  thus  may  have  an  unhappy 
influence  to  overwhelm  the  underftanding 
with  darknefs,  and  pervert  the  judgment. 
A little  black  paint  will  fhamefully  tinc- 
ture and  fpoil  twenty  gay  colours. 

Consider  yet  further,  that  if  you  con- 
tent yourfelf  frequently  with  words  inftead 
of  ideas , or  with  cloudy  and  confufed  notions 
of  things,  how  impenetrable  will  that 
darknefs  be,  and  how  vail;  and  endlefs  that 
confufion  which  muft  furround  and  in- 
volve the  underftanding,  when  many  of 
thefe  obfcureand  confufed  ideas  come  to  be 
fet  before  the  foul  at  once?  and  how  im- 
poflible  will  it  be  to  form  a clear  and  juft 
judgment  about  them. 

III.  Use  all  diligence  to  acquire  and 
treafure  up  a large  fiore  of  ideas  and  no- 
tions: take  every  opportunity  to  add  fome- 
thing  to  your  hock ; and  by  frequent  re- 
colle&ion  fix  them  in  your  memory:  no- 
thing tends  to  confirm  and  enlarge  the  me- 
mory like  a frequent  review  of  its  polfef- 
fions,  then  the  brain  being,  well  l'urnifhed 

with 
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with  various  traces,  fignatures  and  images, 
will  have  a rich  treafure  always  ready  to 
he  propofed  or  offered  to  the  foul,  when  it 
directs  its  thought  towards  any  particular 
fubjedt.  This  will  gradually  give  the  mind 
a faculty  of  furveying  many  objects  at  once  * 
as  a room  that  is  richly  adorned  and  hung 
round  with  a great  variety  of  pictures, 
ftrikes  the  eye  almoft  at  once  with  all  that 
variety,  elpecially  if  they  have  been  well 
Purveyed  one  by  one  at  firft:  this  makes  it 
habitual  and  more  ealy  to  the  inhabitants 
to  take  in  many  of  thofe  painted  fcenes  with 
a fingle  glance  or  two. 

Here  note , that  by  acquiring  a rich 
treafure  of  notions , I do  not  mean  only 
fingle  ideas , butalfo  propojitions,  obfervations 
and  experiences,  with  reafonings  and  argu- 
ments upon  the  various  lubjedts  that  occur 
among  natural  or  moral,  common  or  facred 
affairs',  that  when  you  are  called  to  judge 
concerning  any  question,  you  will  have 
fome  principles  of  truth,  fome  ufeful  axi- 
oms and  obfervations  always  ready  at  hand 
to  diredt  and  affift  your  judgment. 

IV.  It  is  neceffary  that  we  fhould  as  far 
as  poflible  entertain  and  lay  up  our  daily  new 
ideas,  in  a regular  order,  and  range  the  ac- 
quifitions  of  our  fouls  under  proper  heads, 
whether  of  divinity,  law,  phyfics,  ma- 
thematics, morality,  politics,  trade , dome f- 
tic  life , civility , decency,  6cc.  whether 

of 
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of  caufe , effeCl,  JubJlance , mode , power, 
property , body , fpirit , &c.  we  fhould  inure 
our  minds  to  method  and  order  continual- 
ly; and  when  we  take  in  any  frefh  ideas, 
occurrences  and  obfervations,  we  fhould 
dilpofe  of  them  in  their  proper  places,  and 
fee  how  they  (land  and  agree  with  the  red: 
of  our  notions  on  the  fame  fubjedt : as  a 
fcholar  would  dilpofe  of  a new  book  on  a 
proper  fhelf  among  its  kindred  authors;  or 
as  an  officer  at  the  poft-houfe  in  London 
difpofes  of  every  letter  he  takes  in,  placing 
it  in  the  box  that  belongs  to  the  proper 
road  or  county. 

In  any  of  thefe  cafes  if  things  lay  all  in 
a heap , the  addition  of  any  new  objedt 
would  increafe  the  confufion ; but  method 
gives  a fpeedy  and  fhort  furvey  of  them 
with  eafe  and  pleafure.  Method  is  of  ad- 
mirable advantage  to  keep  our  ideas  from 
a confufed  mixture,  and  to  preferve  them 
ready  for  every  ufe.  The  fcience  of  onto - 
logy,  which  dillributes  all  beings , and  all 
the  affections  of  being , whether  abfolute  or 
relative , under  proper  claff'es , is  of  good 
fervice  to  keep  our  intellectual  acquifitions 
in  fuch  order,  as  that  the  mind  may  furvey 
them  at  once. 


V.  As  method  is  necelfary  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  in  order  to  make 
your  treafure  of  ideas  molt  ufeful;  io  in 
all  your  further  purfuits  oj  truth,  and  ac - 

R quirement 
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quirement  of  rational  knowledge,  obferve  a 
regular  pr  ogre  five  method.  Begin  with  the 
moft  Jimple , eafy  and  obvious  ideas ; then  by 
degrees  join  two , and  three , and  more  of  them 
together:  thus  the  complicated  ideas  grow- 
ing up  under  your  eye  and  ohfervation,  will 
not  give  the  lame  confulion  of  thought  as 
they  would  do  if  they  were  all  offered  to  the 
mind  at  once,  without  your  oblerving  the 
original  and  formation  of  them.  An  emi- 
nent example  of  this  appears  in  the  ttudy 
of  arithmetic . If  a fcholar  juft  admitted 
into  thefehool  obferves  his  matter  perform- 
ing an  operation  in  the  rule  of  divijion , 
his  head  is  at  once  difturbed  and  confound- 
ed with  the  manifold  companions  of  the 
numbers  of  the  divifor  and  dividend , and 
the  multiplication  of  the  one  and  fubtrac-* 
tion  of  it  from  the  other:  but  if  he  begin 
regularly  at  addition , and  fo  proceed  by 
fubtra&ion  and  multiplication , he  will  then 
in  a few  weeks  be  able  to  take  in  an  intel- 
ligent furvey  of  all  thofe  operations  in  di- 
vi/ion y and  to  p radii fe  them  himfelf  with 
eafe  and  pleasure,  each  of  which  at  firtt 
feemed  all  intricacy  and  confulion. 

An  illuftration  of  the  like  nature  may 
be  borrowed  from  geometry  and  algebra , 
and  other  mathematical  pradtices:  how 
eafdy  does  an  expert  geometrican  with  one 
glance  of  his  eye,  take  in  a complicated 
diagram  made  up  of  many  lines  and  cir- 
cles,. 
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ciesy  angles , and  arches?  how  readily  does 
he  judge  of  it,  whether  the  demonstration 
defigned  by  it  be  true  or  falfe?  It  was  by 
degrees  he  arrived  at  this  Stretch  of  under- 
standing; he  began  with  a Jingle  line  ora 
point,  he  joined  two  lines  in  an  angle ; he 
advanced  to  triangle  and  fquare,  polygons, 
and  circles ; thus  the  powers  of  his  under- 
standing were  Stretched  and  augmented 
daily,  till  by  diligence  and  regular  applica- 
tion he  acquired  this  extenlive  faculty  of 
mind. 

But  this  advantage  does  not  belong  only 
to  mathematical  learning . If  we  apply  our- 
felves  at  firSt  in  any  Science  to  clear  and 
fingle  ideas,  and  never  hurry  ourfelves  on 
to  the  following  and  more  complicated  parts 
of  knowledge  till  we  thoroughly  understand 
the  foregoing,  we  may  pradtife  the  fame 
method  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  foul 
with  fuccefs  in  anv  one  of  the  Sciences,  or 
in  the  affairs  of  life  and  religion. 

Beginning  with  Ay  B , C,  and  making 
fyllables  out  of  letters , and  words  out  of 
fyllablesy  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  that 
glorious  Superstructure  of  arts  and  fciences, 
which  have  enriched  the  minds  and  libra- 
ries of  the  learned  world  in  Several  ages. 
Thefe  are  the  firft  Steps  by  which  the  am- 
ple and  capacious  fouls  among  mankind 
have  arrived  at  that  prodigious  extent  of 
knowledge,  which  renders  them  the  won- 
der and  glory  of  the  nation  where  they  live. 

R 2 Though 
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Though  Plato  and  Cicero , Defcartes  and 
Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  and  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, were  doubtlefs  favoured  by  nature  with 
a genius  of  uncommon  amplitude;  yet  in 
their  early  years  andfirft  attempts  of  fcience, 
this  was  but  limited  and  narrow  in  compan- 
ion of  what  they  attained  at  laft.  But  how 
vaft  and  capacious  were  thofe  powers  which 
they  afterwards  acquired  by  patient  atten- 
tion and  watchful  obfervation,  by  the  pur- 
fuit  of  clear  ideas  and  a regular  method  of 
thinking. 

VI.  Another  means  of  acquiring  this 
amplitude  and  capacity  of  mind,  is  a peru- 
fal  of  difficult  entangled  quejlions,  and  of  the 
joint  ion  of  them  in  any  fcience.  Speculative 
and  cafuiflical  divinity  will  furnifh  us  with 
many  fuch  cafes  and  controverhes.  There 
are  fome  fuch  difficulties  in  reconciling  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul  re- 
lating to  the  Jewijh  law  and  the  Chrijlian 
gofpel;  a happy  l'olution  whereof  will  re- 
quire fuch  an  extenfive  view  of  things, 
and  the  reading  of  thefe  happy  folutions 
will  enlarge  this  faculty  in  younger  ftudents. 
In  morals  and  political  fubjedts,  Pujfendorf' s 

Law  of  Nature  and  Nations , andleveral  de- 
*'  • * * 

terminations  therein, will  promote  the  fame 
amplitude  of  mind.  An  attendance  on 
public  trials  and  arguments  in  the  civil 
courts  of  juft  ice,  will  be  of  good  ad- 
vantage for  this  purpofe;  and  after  a man 
6 has 
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has  ftudied  the  general  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  'England 
in  proper  books,  the  reading  the  reports 
of  adjudged  cajesi  collected  by  men  of 
great  fagacity  and  judgment,  will  richly 
improve  his  mind  toward  acquiring  this 
delirable  amplitude  and  extent  of  thought, 
and  more  especially  in  perfons  of  that  pro- 
feffion. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  improving  the  Memory. 

MEMO  RY  is  a diftindt  faculty  of 
the  mind  of  man,  very  different 
from  perception,  judgment  and  reafoning, 
and  its  other  powers.  Then  we  are  laid  to 
remember  any  thing,  when  the  idea  of  it 
arifes  in  the  mind  with  a confcioufnefs  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  have  had  this  idea  before . 
Our  memory  is  our  natural  power  of  re- 
taining what  we  learn,  and  of  recalling  it  on 
every  occafion.  Therefore  we  can  never  be 
laid  to  remember  any  thing,  whether  it  be 
ideas  or  proportions,  words  or  things, 
notions  or  arguments,  of  which  we  have  not 
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had  fome  former  idea  or  perception,  either 
by  fenfe  or  imagination , thought  or  rcfeShon ; 
but  whatfoever  we  learn  from  obfervation, 
books  ov  converfation,  &c.  it  mult  all  be 
laid  up  and  preferved  in  the  memory,  i f we 
would  make  it  really  ufeful. 

So  neceffary  and  fo  excellent  a faculty  is 
the  memory  of  man,  that  all  other  abili- 
ties of  the  mind  borrow  from  hence  their 
beauty  and  perfection;  for  other  capa- 
cities of  the  foul  are  almoft  ufelefs  with- 
out this.  To  what  purpofe  are  all  our  la- 
bours in  knowledge  and  wifdom,  if  we 
want  memory  to  preferve  and  ufe  what  we 
have  acquired?  What  lignify  all  other  in- 
tellectual or  fpiritual  improvements,  if  they 
are  loft  as  foon  as  they  are  obtained?  It  is 
memory  alone  that  enriches  the  mind,  by 
preferving  what  our  labour  and  induftry 
daily  colled.  In  a word,  there  can  be 
neither  knowledge,  nor  arts,  nor  fciences 
without  memory;  nor  can  there  be  any 
improvement  of  mankind  in  virtue  or 
morals,  or  the  practice  of  religion  with- 
out the  affiftance  and  influence  of  this 
power.  Without  memory  the  foul  of  man 
would  be  but  a poor  destitute  naked  be- 
ing, with  an  everlafting  blank  fpread  over 
it,  except  the  fleeting  ideas  of  the  prefent 
moment. 

MEMO RT  is  very  ufeful  to  thofe  who 
fpcak,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  learn.  It 
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all  ids  the  teacher  and  the  orator , as  well 
as  the  fcholar  or  the  hearer.  The  held 
fpeeches  and  in  id  ructions  are  almofl  loft,  if 
thole  who  hear  them  immediately  forget 
them.  And  thole  who  are  called  to  lpeak 
in  public  are  much  better  heard  and  ac- 
cepted, when  they  can  deliver  their  dif- 
courfe  by  the  help  of  a lively  genius  and 
a ready  memory,  than  when  they  are  forced 
to  read  all  that  they  would  communicate 
to  their  hearers.  Reading  is  certainly  a 
heavier  way  of  the  conveyance  of  our  fen- 
timents-  and  there  are  very  few  mere  rea- 
ders, who  have  the  felicity  of  penetrating 
the  foul  and  awakening  the  paffions  of  thofe 
who  hear,  by  fuch  a grace  and  power  of 
oratory,  as  the  man  who  feems  to  talk  every 
word  from  his  very  heart,  and  pours  out 
the  riches  of  his  own  knowledge  upon 
the. people  round  about  him  by  the  help  of 
a free  and  copious  memory.  This  gives 
life  and  fpirit  to  every  thing  that  is  fpo- 
ken,  and  has  a natural  tendency  to  make 
a deeper  impreftion  on  the  minds  of  men: 
it  awakens  the  dulleft  fpirits,  caules  them 
to  receive  adifeourfe  with  more  affection 
and  pleafure,  and  adds  a fingular  grace  and 
excellency  both  to  the  perfon  and  his  ora- 
tion. 

A good  judgment  and  a good  memory  are 
very  different  qualifications.  A perfon  mav 
have  a very  ftrong,  capacious,  and  retentive 
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memory,  where  the  judgment  is  very  poor 
and  weak ; as  fometimes  it  happens  in  thole 
who  are  but  one  degree  above  an  idiot, 
who  have  manifefted  an  amazing  ftrength 
and  extent  of  memory,  but  have  hardly 
been  able  to  join  or  disjoin  two  or  three 
ideas  in  a wife  and  happy  manner,  to  make 
a folid  rational  propolition. 

There  have  been  inftances  of  others 
who  have  had  but  a very  tolerable  power 
of  memory,  yet  their  judgment  has.  been  of 
a much  fuperior  degree,  juft  and  wife,  folid 
and  excellent. 

Yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
where  a happy  memory  is  found  in  any 
perfon,  there  is  one  good  foundation  laid  for 
a wife  and  juft  judgment  of  things,  where- 
foever  the  natural  genius  has  any  thing  of 
fagacity  and  brightnefs  to  make  a right  ufe 
of  it.  A good  judgment  muft  always  in  fome 
meafure  depend  upon  a furvey  and  compa- 
rifon  of  feveral  things  together  in  the  mind, 
and  determining  the  truth  of  lome  doubtful 
propolition  by  that  furvey  and  comparifon. 
When  the  mind  has,  as  it  were,  let  all  thofe 
various  objects  prefent  before  it,  which 
are  neceftary  to  form  a true  proportion  or 
judgment  concerning  any  thing,  it  then  de- 
termines that  fuch  and  fuch  ideas  are  to 
be  joined  or  disjoined,  to  be  affirmed  or  de-. 
nied;  and  this  in  a conliftency  and  corre- 
fpondence  with  all  thofe  other  ideas  or  pro- 
portions 
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positions  which  any  way  relate  or  belong  to 
the  fame  fubjedt.  Now  there  can  be  no 
fuch  comprehenfive  furvey  of  many  things 
without  a tolerable  degree  of  memory;  it 
* is  by  reviewing  things  paft  we  learn  to 
judge  of  the  future:  and  it  happens  fome- 
times,  that  if  one  needful  or  important  ob- 
ject or  idea  be  abfent,  the  judgment  con- 
cerning the  thing  enquired  will  thereby 
become  falfe  or  mi  da  ken. 

You  will  enquire  then.  How  comes  it  to 
pals,  that  there  are  lome  perfons  who  ap- 
pear in  the  world  of  bufinels  as  well  as  in 
the  world  of  learning,  to  have  a good  judg- 
ment, and  have  acquired  the  jult  character 
cf  prudence  and  wifdom,  and  yet  have 
neither  a very  bright  genius  nor  fagacity  of 
thought,  nor  a very  happy  memory,  fo 
that  they  cannot  fet  before  their  minds  at 
once  a large  l'cene  of  ideas,  in  order  to  pals 
a judgment. 

Now  we  may  learn  from  Penforofo  fome 
account  of  this  difficulty.  You  ffiall  fcarcely 
ever  find  this  man  forward  in  judging 
and  determining  things  propofed  to  him: 
but  he  always  takes  time,  and  delays,  and 
fuipends,  and  ponders  things  maturely, 
before  he  paffies  his  judgment:  then  he 
p radii fes  a How  meditation,  ruminates  on 
the  fubjedl,  and  thus  perhaps  in  two  or 
three  nights  and  days  roufes  and  awakens 
thole  feverai  ideas,  one  after  another  as  he 

can. 
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can,  which  are  neceffary  in  order  to  judge 
right  of  the  thing  propofed,  and  makes 
them  pafs  before  his  review  in  fucceftion : 
this  he  doth  to  relieve  the  want  both  of  a 
quick  fagacity  of  thought,  and  of  a ready 
memory  and  ipeedy  recollection ; and  this 
caution  and  practice,  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  juft  judgment  and  wife  conduCt.  He 
furveys  well  before  he  judges. 

Whence  I cannot  but  take  occafion 
to  infer  one  good  rule  of  advice,  to  perfons 
of  higher  as  well  as  lower  genius,  and  of 
large  as  well  as  narrow  memories,  viz. 
That  they  do  not  too  haftily  pronounce  con- 
cerning matters  of  doubt  or  enquiry,  where 
there  is  not  an  urgent  necefiity  of  prefent 
aCtion.  The  bright  genius  is  ready  to  be 
fo  forward  as  often  betrays  itfelf  into  great 
errors  in  judgment,  fpeech  and  conduCt, 
without  a continual  guard  upon  itfelf,  and 
ufingthe  bridle  of  the  tongue.  And  it  is 
by  this  delay  and  precaution,  that  many  a 
perfon  of  much  lowernaturalabilities,  fhall 
often  excel  perfons  of  the  brighteft  genius 
in  wifdom  and  prudence. 

It  is  often  found,  that  a fine  genius  has 
but  feeble  memory:  for  where  the  ge- 
nius is  bright,  and  the  imagination  vivid, 
the  power  of  memory  may  be  too  much 
negleCted  and  lofe  its  improvement.  An 
aCtive  fancy  readily  wanders  over  a multi- 
tude of  objeCls,  and  is  continually  enter- 
4 taining 
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taining  itfelf  with  new  flying  images ; it 
runs  through  a number  of  new  fcenes  or 
new  pages  with  pleafure,  but  without  due 
attention,  and  feidom  fufFers  itfelf  to  dwell 
long  enough  upon  any  one  of  them  to  make 
a deep  imprefiion  thereof  upon  the  mind, 
and  commit  it  to  bailing  remembrance. 
This  is  one  plain  and  obvious  reafon,  why 
there  are  fome  perfons  of  very  bright  parts 
and  adtive  fpirits,  who  have  but  fhort  and 
narrow  powers  of  remembrance;  for  hav- 
ing riches  of  their  own,  they  are  not  foli- 
citous  to  borrow. 

And  as  fuch  a quick  and  various  fancy 
and  invention  may  be  fome  hindrance  to  the 
attention  and  memory,  fo  a mind  of  a good 
retentive  ability,  and  which  is  ever  crowding 
its  memory  with  things  which  it  learns  and 
reads  continually,  may  prevent,  reftrain  and 
cramp  the  invention  itfelf.  The  memory  of 
Leffiorides,  is  ever  ready  upon  all  occaflons 
to  offer  to  his  mind  fomethingout  of  other 
men’s  writings  or  conventions,  and  is  pre- 
fenting  him  with  the  thoughts  of  other 
perfons  perpetually:  thus  the  man  who  had 
naturally  agood  flowing  invention,  does  not 
fuffer  himlelf  to  purfue  his  own  thoughts. 
Some  perfons  who  have  been  blefl:  by  na- 
ture with  fagacity  and  no  contemptible  ge- 
nius, have  too  often  forbid  the  exercife  of  it, 
by  tying  themfelves  down  to  the  memory  of 
the  volumes  they  have  read,  and  the  fenti- 
ments  of  other  men  contained  in  them. 

Where 
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Where  the  memory  has  been  almoft 
conftantly  employing  itfelf  in  fcraping  to- 
gether new  acquirements,  and  where  there 
has  not  been  a judgment  fufficient  to  dif- 
tinguifh  what  things  were  fit  to  be  recom- 
mended and  treafured  up  in  the  memory, 
and  what  things  were  idle,  ufelefs,  or  need- 
lefs,  the  mind  has  been  filled  with  a wretch- 
ed heap  and  hotchpotch  of  words  or  ideas, 
and  the  foul  may  be  faid  to  have  had  large 
poffeflions,  but  no  true  riches. 

I have  read  in  fome  of  Mr.  Miltons 
writings  a very  beautiful  fimile,  whereby 
he  reprefents  the  books  of  the  fathers , as 
they  are  called  in  the  Chrijtian  church. 
Whatfoever,  faith  he,  old  Time  with  his 
huge  drag-net  has  conveyed  down  to  us 
along  the  ft  ream  of  ages,  whether  it  be 
fhells  or  fhell-fifh,  jewels  or  pebbles,  flicks 
or  ft  raws,  fea-  weeds  or  mud,  thefe  are 
the  antients , thefe  are  the  fathers.  The 
cafe  is  much  the  fame  with  the  memorial 
pofTcffions  of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind. 
A few  uleful  things  perhaps,  mixed  and 
confounded  w7ith  many  trifles  and  all  man- 
ner of  rubbifh,  fill  up  their  memories  and 
compofe  their  intellectual  poffeflions.  It 
is  a great  happinefs  therefore  to  diftinguifh 
things  aright,  and  to  lay  up  nothing  in 
the  memory  but  what  has  fome  juft  value 
in  it,  and  is  worthy  to  be  numbered  as  a 
part  of  our  treaiure. 


What 
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Whatsoever  improvements  are  to  the 
mind  of  man  from  the  wife  exercife  of  his 
own  reafoning  powers,  thefe  may  be  called 
his  proper  manufactures ; and  wbatfoever  he 
borrows  from  abroad,  thefe  may  be  termed 
his  foreign  treafures:  both  together  make 
a wealthy  and  happy  mind. 

How  many  excellent  judgments  and  rea- 
fonings  are  framed  in  the  mind  of  a man  of 
wifdom  and  dudy  in  a length  of  years? 
How  many  worthy  and  admirable  notions 
has  he  been  pofTeffed  of  in  life,  both  by 
his  own  reafonings  and  by  his  prudent  and 
laborious  collections  in  the  courfe  of  his 
reading?  But  alas!  how  many  thoufands  of 
them  vanilla  away  again  and  are  lod  in 
empty  air,  for  want  of  a dronger  and  more 
retentive  memory?  When  a young  practi- 
tioner in  the  law  was  once  faid  to  con  tell  a 
point  of  debate  with  that  great  lawyer  in 
the  lad  age,  ferjeant  Maynard , he  is  re- 
ported to  have  anfwered  him,  Alas , young 
man , I have  forgot  much  more  law  than 
ever  thou  haft  learnt  or  read. 

What  an  unknown  and  unfpeakable 
happinefs  would  it  be  to  a man  of  judg- 
ment, and  who  is  engaged  in  the  purfuit 
of  knowledge,  if  he  had  but  a power  of 
ftamping  all  his  own  bed  lentiments  upon 
his  memory  in  fome  indelible  characters ; 
and  if  he  could  but  imprint  every  valuable 
paragraph  and  fentiment  of  the  mod  ex- 
cellent 
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cellent  authors  he  has  read,  upon  his  mind, 
with  the  fame  fpeed  and  facility  with 
which  he  read  them  ? If  a man  of  good 
genius  and’fagacity  could  but  retain  and 
Purvey  all  thofe  numerous,  thofe  wife  and 
beautiful  ideas  at  once,  which  have  ever 
palled  through  his  thoughts  upon  any  one 
fubjedt,  how  admirably  would  he  be  fur- 
nifhed  to  pafs  a juft  judgment  about  all  pre- 
fent  objects  and  occurrences  ? What  a glo- 
rious entertainment  and  pleafure  would  fill 
and  felicitate  his  fpirit,  if  he  could  grafp 
all  thefe  in  a fingle  Purvey ; as  the  fkilful 
eye  of  a painter  runs  over  a fine  and  com- 
plicate piece  of  hiftory  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  a Titian  or  a Raphael , views  the 
whole  fcene  at  once,  and  feeds  himfelf  with 
the  extenfive  delight?  But  thefe  are  joys 
that  do  not  belong  to  mortality. 

Thus  far  I have  indulged  Pome  loofe 
and  unconnected  thoughts  and  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  different  powers  of  wit, 
memory  and  judgment.  For  it  was  very 
difficult  to  throw  them  into  a regular  form 
or  method  without  more  room.  Let  us 
now  with  more  regularity  treat  of  the 
memory  alone. 

Though  the  memory  be  a natural  fa- 
culty of  the  mind  of  man,  and  belongs  to 
fpirits  which  are  not  incarnate,  yet  it  is 
greatly  afiifted  or  hindered,  and  much  di- 
verfified  by  the  brain  or  the  animal  nature, 

to 
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to  which  the  foul  is  united  in  this  pre- 
ient  Hate.  But  what  part  of  the  brain 
that  is,  wherein  the  images  of  things  lie 
treafured  up,  is  very  hard  for  us  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty.  It  is  molt  probable 
that  thofe  very  fibres,  pores  or  traces  of 
the  brain,  which  aflift  at  the  firft  idea  or 
perception  of  any  objedt,  are  the  fame 
which  aflift  alfo  at  the  recollection  of  it: 
and  then  it  will  follow  that  the  memory 
lias  no  fpecial  part  of  the  brain  devoted  to 
its  own  fervice,  but  ufes  all  thofe  parts  in 
general,  which  fubferve  our  fenfations  as 
well  as  our  thinking  and  reafoning  powers. 

As  the  memory  grows  and  improves  in 
young  perfons  from  their  childhood,  and 
decays  in  old  age,  fo  it  may  be  increafed 
by  art  and  labour,  and  proper  exercife ; or 
it  may  be  injured  and  quite fpoiled  by  floth, 
or  by  a difeafe,  or  a ftroke  on  the  head. 
There  are  fome  reafonings  on  this  fubjedt, 
which  make  it  evident,  that  the  goodnefs  of 
a memory  depends  in  a great  degree  upon 
the  confidence  and  the  temperature  of  that 
part  of  the  brain,  which  is  appointed  to  af- 
fift  the  exercife  of  all  our  feniible  and  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

So  for  inftance,  in  children  5 they  per-, 
ceive  and  forget  a hundred  things  in  an 
hour;  the  brain  is  fo  foft,  that  it  receives 
immediately  all  impreflions  like  water  or 
liquid  mud,  and  retains  fcarcelyanyof  them: 
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all  the  traces,  forms  or  images  which  are 
drawn  there,  are  immediately  effaced  or 
clofed  up  again,  as  though  you  wrote  with 
your  finger  on  the  furface  of  a river  or  on 
a veffel  of  oil. 

On  the  contrary,  in  old  age , men  have 
a very  feeble  remembrance  of  things  that 
were  done  of  late,  i.  c.  the  fame  day  or 
week  or  year;  the  brain  is  grown  fo 
hard,  that  the  prefent  images  or  drokes 
make  little  or  no  impreffion,  and  therefore 
they  immediately  vanifh:  Prifco  in  his  fe- 
venty-eighth  year,  will  tell  long  dories  of 
things  done  when  he  was  in  the  battle  at 
the  Boyne  almofl  fifty  years  ago,  and  when 
he  dudied  at  Oxford  feven  years  before; 
for  thofe  impreflions  were  made  when 
the  brain  was  more  fufceptive  of  them; 
they  have  been  deeply  engraven  at  the  pro- 
per feafon,  and  therefore  they  remain. 
But  words  or  things  which  he  lately  lpoke 
or  did,  they  are  immediately  forgotten,  be- 
caufe  the  brain  is  now  grown  more  dry  and 
folid  in  its  confidence,  and  receives  not 
much  more  impreflion  than  if  you  wrote 
with  your  finger  on  a floor  of  clay,  or  a 
plaiflered  wall. 

But  in  the  middle  dage  of  life,  or  it 
may  be  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  of  age, 
the  memory  is  generally  in  its happied date, 
the  brain  eaflly  receives  and  long  retains  the 
images  and  traces  which  are  imprefied  up- 
on 
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on  it,  and  the  natural  fpirits  are  more  adtive 
to  range  thefe  little  infinite  unknown  fi- 
gures of  things  in  their  proper  cells  or  ca- 
vities, to  preferve  and  recoiled!  them. 

Whatsoever  therefore  keeps  the 
brain  in  its  bed;  temper  and  confidence, 
may  be  a help  to  preferve  the  memory: 
but  excefs  of  wine  or  luxury  of  any  kind, 
as  well  as  excefs  in  the  dudies  of  learning 
or  the  bufinedes  of  life,  may  overwhelm 
the  memory,  by  overdraining  and  weak- 
ening the  dbres  of  the  brain,  overwading 
the  fpirits,  injuring  the  true  confidence  of 
that  tender  fubdance,  and  confounding  the 
images  that  are  laid  up  there. 

A good  memory  has  thefe  feveral  quali- 
fications, (is)  It  is  ready  to  receive  and  ad- 
mit with  great  eafe,  the  various  ideas  both 
of  words  and  things  which  are  learned  or 
taught.  (2.)  It  is  large  and  copious  to  trea- 
fure  up  thefe  ideas  in  great  number  and 
variety.  (3.)  It  is  flrong  and  durable  to 
retain  for  a condderable  time  thofe  words 
or  thoughts  which  are  committed  to  it. 
(4.)  It  is  faithful  and adlive  to  fuggefl  and 
re  colie  51  uponeveryproperoccafion,  all  thofe 
words  or  thoughts  which  have  been  recom- 
mended to  its  care,  or  treafured  up  in  it. 

Now  in  every  one  of  thefe  qualifications 
a memory  may  be  injured,  or  may  be  im- 
proved: yet  I fhall  not  infid  didindly  on 
thefe  particulars,  but  only  in  general  pro- 
pofe  a few  rules  or  dire 51  ions,  whereby  this 
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noble  faculty  of  memory  in  all  its  branches 
and  qualifications  may  be  preferved  or  af- 
fifted,  and  {hew  what  are  the  practices  that 
both  by  reafon  and  experience  have  been 
found  of  happy  influence  to  this  purpofe. 

There  is  one  great  and  general  direc- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  improvement  of 
other  powers  as  well  as  of  the  memory , and 
that  is,  to  keep  it  always  in  due  and  proper 
exercife . Many  a6fs  by  degrees  form  a 
habit,  and  thereby  the  ability  or  power  is 
{lengthened  and  made  more  ready  to  ap- 
pear again  in  action.  Our  memories  (hould 
be  ufed  and  inured  from  childhood  to  bear 
a moderate  quantity  of  knowledge  let  into 
them  early,  and  they  will  thereby  become 
ftrong  for  ufe  and  fervice.  As  any  limb 
well  and  duly  exercifed  grows  flronger,  the 
nerves  of  the  body  are  corroborated  thereby. 
Milo  took  up  a calf,  and  daily  carried  it  on 
his  {houlders:  as  the  calf  grew,  hisftrength 
grew  alfo,  and  he  at  lafl  arrived  at  firmnefs 
of  joints  enough  to  bear  the  bull. 

Our  memories  will  be  in  a great  mea- 
fure  moulded  and  formed,  improved  or  in- 
jured, according  to  the  exercife  of  them. 
If  we  never  ufe  them  they  will  bealmoft  loft. 
Thofe  who  are  wont  to  converfe  or  read 
about  a few  things  only,  will  retain  but  a 
few  in  their  memory:  thofe  who  are  ufed 
to  remember  things  but  for  an  hour,  and 
charge  their  memories  with  it  no  longer,  will 
retain  them  but  an  hour  before  they  vanifh, 

and 
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and  let  words  be  remembered  as  well  as 
things,  that  fo  you  may  acquire  a copia  ver- 
borum  as  well  as  rtrumt  and  be  more  ready 
to  exprefs  your  mind  on  all  occafions. 

Yet  there  fhould  be  a caution  given  in 
fome  cafes : the  memory  of  a child,  or  any 
infirm  perfon,  fhould  not  be  overbur- 
dened* for  a limb  or  a joint  may  be  over- 
trained by  being  too  much  loaded,  and  its 
natural  power  never  to  be  recovered.  Tea- 
chers fhould  wifely  judge  of  the  power  and 
conflitution  of  youth*  and  impofe  no  more 
on  them  than  they  are  able  to  bear  With 
cheerfulnefs  and  improvement; 

And  particularly  they  fhould  take  care, 
that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  not  too 
much  crowded  with  a tumultuous  heap  or 
over-bearing  multitude  of  documents  or 
ideas  at  one  time;  this  is  the  way  to  re- 
member nothing;  one  idea  effaces  another. 
An  over-greedy  grafp  does  not  retain  the 
largefl  handful.  But  it  is  the  exercife  of 
memory  with  a due  moderation*  that  is  one 
general  rule  towards  the  improvement  of  it. 

The  particular  rules  are  fuch  as  thefe : 

I.  DUE  attention  and  diligence  to  learn 
and  know  things  which  we  would  commit 
to  our  remembrance,  is  a rule  of  great 
neceffity  in  this  cafe.  When  the  atten- 
tion is  ftrongly  fixed  to  any  particular  fub- 
jedt,  all  that  is  faid  concerning  it,  makes  a 
deeper  impreflion  upon  the  mind.  There 
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are  Tome  perfons  who  complain  they  cannot 
remember  divineorhuman  difcourfes  which 
they  hear,  when  in  truth  their  thoughts  are 
wandering  half  the  time,  or  they  hear  with 
fuch  coldnefs  and  indifferency  and  a trifling 
temper  of  fpirit,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
things  which  are  read  or  fpoken  make  but 
a flight  impreffion  on  the  brain,  and  get  no 
firm  footing  in  the  feat  of  memory,  but 
focn  vanifli  and  are  loft. 

It  is  needful  therefore,  if  we  would 
maintain  a long  remembrance  of  the  things 
which  we  read  or  hear,  that  we  fhould 
engage  our  delight  and  pleafure  in  thofe 
1'ubjeCts,  and  ufe  the  other  methods  which 
are  before  prefcribed  in  order  to  fix  the  at- 
tention. Sloth,  indolence,  and  idlenefs,  will 
no  more  bids  the  mind  with  intellectual 
riches,  than  it  will  fill  the  hand  with  grain, 
the  field  with  corn,  or  the  purfe  with 
treafure. 

Let  it  be  added  alio,  that  not  only  the 
flothful  and  the  negligent  deprive  them- 
felves  of  proper  knowledge  for  the  furni- 
ture of  their  memory,  but  fuch  as  appear 
to  have  aCtive  fpirits,  who  are  ever  flam- 
ming over  the  furface  of  things  with  a vo- 
latile temper,  will  fix  nothing  in  their  mind. 
Vario  will  fpend  whole  mornings  in  run- 
ning over  loofe  and  unconnected  pages,  and 
with  frefli  curiolity  is  ever  glancing  over 
new  words  and  ideas  that  ftrike  his  prefent 
• ' fancy: 
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fancy:  he  is  fluttering  over  a thoufand 
objects  of  art  and  Icience,  and  yet  trea- 
fures  up  but  little  knowledge.  There  mu  ft 
be  the  labour  and  the  diligence  of  clofe 
attention  to  particular  Subjects  of  thought 
and  enquiry,  which  only  can  imprefs  what 
we  read  or  think  of  upon  the  remembering 
faculty  in  man. 

2.  CLEAR  and  dijiindl  apprehenfion  of 
the  things  which  we  commit  to  memory , is 
neceffary,  in  order  to  make  them  flick  and 
dwell  there.  If  we  would  remember  words, 
or  learn  the  names  of  perfons  or  things, 
we  fhould  have  them  recommended  to  our 
memory  by  clear  and  diStindt  pronunciation, 
fpelling  or  writing.  If  we  would  treafure 
up  the  ideas  of  things,  notions,  propolis 
tions,  arguments  and  fciences,  thefe  fhould 
be  recommended  alfo  to  our  memory  by  a 
clear  and  diStindt  perception  of  them.  Faint 
glimmering  and  confufed  ideas  will  vanifli 
like  images  feen  in  twilight.  Every  thing 
which  we  learn,  fhould  be  conveyed  to  the 
understanding  in  the  plainefl  exprefhons 
without  any  ambiguity,  that  we  may  not 
miflake  what  we  defire  to  remember.  This 
js  a general  rule  whether  we  would  em- 
ploy the  memory  about  words  or  things  ; 
though  it  muSt  be  confefl,  that  mere  founds 
and  words  are  much  harder  to  get  by  heart 
than  the  knowledge  of  things  and  real 
images. 

S 3 For 
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For  this  reafon  take  heed  (as  I have 
often  before  warned)  that  you  do  not  take 
up  with  words  inflead  of  things , nor  mere 
founds  in  dead  of  real  Jentiments  and  ideas. 
Many  a lad  forgets  what  has  been  taught 
him,  merely  becaufe  he  never  well  under- 
ilood  it : he  never  clearly  and  diftindtly 
took  in  the  meaning  of  thofe  founds  and 
fyllables  which  he  was  required  to  get  by 
heart. 

This  is  one  true  reafon  why  boys  makes 
fo  poor  a proficiency  in  learning  the  Latin 
tongue,  under  mailers  who  teach  them  by 
grammars  and  rules  written  in  Latin , of 
which  I have  fpoken  before.  And  this  is  a 
common  cafe  with  children  when  they  learn 
their  catechifms  in  their  early  days.  The 
language  and  the  fentiments  conveyed  in 
thofe  catechifms  are  far  above  the  under-, 
jflanding  of  creatures  of  that  age,  and  they 
have  no  tolerable  ideas  under  the  words. 
This  makes  the  anfwers  much  harder  to 
be  remembered,  and  in  truth  they  learn  no- 
thing but  words  without  ideas  ; and  if 
they  are  ever  fo  perfedl  in  repeating  the 
words,  yet  they  know  nothing  of  divinity. 

And  for  this  reafon  it  is  a necefiary  rule 
in  teaching  children  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, that  they  fnould  be  exprelfed  in  very 
plain,  eafy,  and  familiar  words,  brought 
as  low  as  poflible  down  to  their  underfland- 
ings,  according  to  their  different  ages  and 

capacities. 
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capacities,  and  thereby  they  will  obtain 
home  ufeful  knowledge  when  the  words 
are  treafured  up  in  their  memory,  becaufe 
at  the  fame  time  they  will  treafure  up  thofe 
divine  ideas  too. 

3.  METHOD  and  regularity  in  the 
things  we  commit  to  memory , is  neceflary,  in 
order  to  make  them  take  more  effectual  pof- 
fedion  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there  long. 
As  much  as  fyjlematical  learning  is  decried 
by  fome  vain  and  humourous  triflers  of  the 
age,  it  is  certainly  the  happieft  way  to 
furnifh  the  mind  with  a variety  of  know- 
ledge. 

Whatsoever  you  would  truft  to 
your  memory  let  it  be  difpofed  in  a proper 
method,  connected  well  together,  and  re- 
ferred to  didindt  and  particular  heads  or 
clafles  both  general  and  particular.  An 
apothecary’s  boy  will  much  fooner  learn  all 
the  medicines  in  his  mailer’s  fhop,  when 
they  are  ranged  in  boxes  or  on  (helves  ac- 
cording to  their  didindt  natures,  whether 
herbs,  drugs  or  minerals,  whether  leaves 
or  roots,  whether  chyjnical  or  galenical 
preparations,  whether  limple  or  compound, 
&c.  and  when  they  are  placed  in  fome  or- 
der according  to  their  nature,  their  fluidity, 
or  their  confidence,  &tc.  in  phials,  bot- 
tles, gallipots,  cafes,  drawers,  &c.  So  the 
genealogy  of  a family  is  more  eaflly  learnt 
when  you  begin  at  fome  great  grandfather 
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as  the  root,  and  diftinguifh  the  flock,  the 
large  boughs,  the  lefTer  branches,  the  twigs, 
and  the  buds,  till  you  come  down  to  the 
prefent  infants  of  the  houfe.  And  indeed 
all  forts  of  arts  and  fciences  taught  in  a me- 
thod fomethingof  this  kind,  are  more  hap- 
pily committed  to  the  mind  or  memory. 

I might  give  another  plain  fimile  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  this.  What  horfe 
or  carriage  can  take  up  and  bear  away  all 
the  various,  rude  and  unwieldy  loppings  of 
a branchy  tree  at  once  ? But  if  they  are 
divided  yet  further,  fo  as  to  be  laid  clofe, 
and  bound  up  in  a more  uniform  manner 
into  feveral  faggots,  perhaps  thole  lop- 
pings may  be  all  carried  as  one  fingle  load 
or  burden. 

The  mutual  dependance  of  things  on 
each  other,  help  the  memory  of  both.  A wife 
connection  of  the  parts  of  a difcourfe  in  a 
rational  method,  gives  great  advantage  to 
the  reader  or  hearer,  in  order  to  his  re- 
membrance of  it.  Therefore  many  mathe- 
matical demonflrations  in  a long  train,  may 
be  remembered  much  better  than  a heap  of 
fentences  which  have  no  connection.  The 
book  of  Proverbs , at  leaf!  from  the  tenth 
chapter  and  onwards,  is  much  harder  to 
remember,  than  the  book  of  Pfalms  for 
this  reafon  : and  fome  chriftians  have  told 
me,  that  they  remember  what  is  written  in 
the  epiftle  to  the  Romans , and  that  to  the 
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Hebrews , much  better  than  many  others  of 
the  facred  epiftles,  becaufe  there  is  more 
exaCt  method  and  connection  obferved  ip 


them. 

He  that  would  learn  to  remember  a fer- 
mon  which  he  hears,  fhould  acquaint  him- 
felf  by  degrees  with  the  method  in  which 
the  feveral  important  parts  of  it  are  de- 
livered. It  is  a certain  fault  in  a multitude 
pf  preachers,  that  they  utterly  negleCt  me- 
thod in  their  harangues  : or  at  lead:  they 
refufe  to  render  their  method  vifible  and 
feniible  to  the  hearers.  One  would  be 
tempted  to  think  it  was  for  fear  left  their 
auditors  fhould  remember  too  much  of 
their  fermons,  and  prevent  their  preaching 
them  three  or  four  times  over:  but  I have 
candour  enough  to  perfuade  myfelf,  that 
the  true  reafon  is,  they  imagine  it  to  be  a 
more  modifti  way  of  preaching  without 
particulars  ; I am  fure  it  is  a much  more 
ufelefs  one.  And  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  fpeaker  and  hearer, 
to  have  dilcourfes  for  the  pulpit  caft  into  a 
plain  and  eafy  method,  and  the  reafons  or 
inferences  ranged  in  a proper  order,  and 
that  under  the  words,  JirJl , fecondly , and 
thirdly , however  they  may  be  now  fancied 
to  found  unpolite  or  unfaftiionable : but 
archbifhop  'Tillotfon  did  not  think  fo  in  his 
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4.  ft  frequent  review  and  careful  re- 
petition of  the  things  we  would  learn, 
and  an  abridgment  of  them  in  a tiarrow 
compafsfor  this  endy  has  a great  influence  to 
flx  them  in  the  memory  : therefore  it  is 
that  the  rules  of  grammar , and  ufeful  ex- 
amples of  the  variation  of  words,  and  the 
peculiar  forms  of  fpeech  in  any  language, 
are  fo  often  appointed  by  the  mafter  as 
leffons  for  the  fcholars  to  be  frequently 
repeated;  and  they  are  contracted  into 
tables  for  frequent  review,  that  what  is 
not  fixed  in  the  mind  at  firft,  may  be  {lamp- 
ed upon  the  memory  by  a perpetual  fur- 
vey  and  rehearfal. 

REPETITION  is  fo  very  ufeful  a 
practice,  that  Mnemon , even  from  his  youth 
to  his  old  age,  never  read  a book  without 
making  fome  fmall  points,  dafhes  or  hooks 
in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  the 
difcourfe  were  proper  for  a review  : and 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a fection  or 
chapter,  he  always  {hut  his  book,  and  re- 
colleted  all  the  fentiments  or  expreflions 
he  had  remarked,  fo  that  he  could  give  a 
tolerable  analyfis  and  abfirabl  of  every  trea- 
tife  he  had  read,  juft  after  he  had  finifhed 
it.  Thence  he  became  fo  well  furnifhed 
with  a rich  variety  of  knowledge. 

Even  when  a perfon  is  hearing  a fermon, 
or  a lecture,  he  may  give  his  thoughts 
leave  now  and  then  to  ftep  back  fo  far,  as  to 

recollect 
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recoiled;  the  feveral  heads  of  it  from  the  be- 
ginning, two  or  three  times  before  the  lec- 
ture or  fermon  is  finilhed : the  omiffion 
or  the  lofs  of  a fentence  or  two  among  the 
amplifications,  is  richly  compenfated  by 
preferving  in  the  mind  the  method  and 
order  of  the  whole  difcourfe  in  the  mod 
important  branches  of  it. 

If  we  would  fix  in  the  memory  the  difi- 
courfes  we  hear,  or  what  we  defign  to  fpeak, 
let  us  abjlraft  them  into  brief  comp  ends,  and 
review  them  often.  Lawyers  and  Divines 
have  need  of  fuch  afiiftances  : they  write 
down  Jhort  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal 
heads  of  what  they  defire  to  commit  to 
their  memory,  in  order  to  preach  or  plead ; 
for  fuch  abftrads  and  epitomies  may  be 
reviewed  much  fooner,  and  the  feveral 
amplifying  fentiments  or  fentences  will  be 
more  eafily  invented  or  recolleded  in  their 
proper  places.  The  art  of  foort  hand  is 
of  excellent  ufe  for  this  as  well  as  other 
purpofes.  It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that 
thofe  who  fcarcely  ever  take  a pen  in  their 
hands  to  write  fhort  notes  or  hints  of  what 
they  are  to  fpeak  or  learn,  who  never  try 
to  cad  things  into  method,  or  to  contract 
the  furvey  of  them,  in  order  to  commit 
them  to  their  memory,  had  need  have  a 
double  degree  of  that  natural  power  of 
retaining  and  recolleding  what  they  read 
or  hear,  or  intend  to  fpeak. 
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JD  0 not  plunge  yourfelf  into  other  buf- 
nefj'es  or  Rudies , amufements  or  recreations , im- 
mediately after  you  have  attended  upon  in- 
ftruction,  if  you  can  well  avoid  it.  Get 
time  if  poflible  to  recollect  the  things  you 
have  heard,  that  they  may  not  be  wafhed 
all  away  from  the  mind  by  a torrent  of 
other  occurrences  or  engagements,  nor 
loft  in  the  croud  or  clamour  of  other  loud 
and  importunate  affairs. 

TALKING  over  the  things  which  you 
have  read  with  your  companions  on  the  hr  ft 
proper  opportunity  you  have  for  it,  is  a moft 
ufeful  manner  of  review  or  repetition,  in 
order  to  hx  them  upon  the  mind.  Teach 
them  your  younger  friends.,  in  order  to  efta- 
blifli  your  own  knowledge  while  you  com- 
municate it  to  them.  The  animal  powers 
of  your  tongue  and  of  your  ear,  as  well  as 
your  intellectual  faculties,  will  all  join  toge- 
ther to  help  the  memory.  Hermetas  ftudied 
hard  in  a remote  corner  of  the  land,  and 
in  folitude,  yet  he  became  a very  learned 
man.  Pie  feldom  was  fo  happy  as  to  en- 
joy fuitable  lociety  at  home,  and  therefore 
he  talked  over  to  the  fields  and  the  woods 
in  the  evening  what  he  had  been  reading  in 
the  day,  and  found  fo  conhderable  advan- 
tage  by  this  practice,  that  here  commended 
it  to  all  his  friends,  fince  he  could  fet  his 
probation  to  it  for  leventeen  years. 

5.  PLEA- 
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5.  PLEASURE  and  delight  in  the 
things  we  learn , gives  great  affi  fiance  to- 
wards the  remembrance  of  them.  Whar- 
foever  therefore  we  deiire  that  a child 
fhould  commit  to  his  memory,  make  it  as 
pleafant  to  him  as  poffible;  endeavour  to 
fearch  his  genius  and  his  temper;  and  let 
him  take  in  the  inflrudlions  you  give  him, 
or  the  lefTons  you  appoint  him,  as  far  as 
may  be,  in  a way  luited  to  his  natural  incli- 
nation. Fabellus  would  never  learn  any 
moral  lefTons  till  they  were  moulded  into 
the  form  of  Tome  fidlion  or  fable  like 
thofe  of  JEfopy  or  till  they  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a parable,  like  thofe  wherein 
our  blefTed  Saviour  taught  the  ignorant 
world  : then  he  remembered  well  the 

emblematical  inflrudtions  that  were  given 
him,  and  learnt  to  pradtife  the  moral  fenfe 
and  meaning  of  them.  Young  Spefforius 
was  taught  virtue,  by  fetting  before  him  a 
variety  of  examples  of  the  various  good 
qualities  in  human  life ; and  he  was  ap- 
pointed daily  to  repeat  Tome  flory  of  this 
kind  out  of  Valerius  Maximus.  The  fame 
lad  was  early  inflrudled  to  avoid  the  com- 
mon vices  and  follies  of  youth  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  is  a-kin  to  the  method 
whereby  the  Lacedaemonians  trained  up  their 
children  to  hate  drunkennefs  and  intem- 
perance, viz.  by  bringing  a drunken  man 
into  their  company,  and  fhewing  them 

what 
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what  a bead  he  had  made  of  himfelf.  Such 
vifible  and  fenfible  forms  of  inftrudtion 
will  make  long  and  ufeful  impreffions  upon 
the  memory. 

Children  may  be  taught  to  remember 
many  things  in  a way  of  fport  and  play. 
Some  young  creatures  have  learnt  their 
letters  and  fyllables,  and  the  pronouncing 
and  fpelling  of  words,  by  having  them 
palled  or  written  upon  many  little  flat  ta- 
blets or  dies.  Some  have  been  taught  voca- 
bularies of  different  languages,  having  a 
word  in  one  tongue  written  on  one  iide 
of  thefe  tablets,  and  the  fame  word  in  ano- 
ther tongue  on  the  other  fide  of  them. 

There  might  be  alfo  many  entertaining 
contrivances  for  the  inllru£tion  of  chil- 
dren in  feveral  things  relating  to  geometry  * 
geography  and  aftronomy , in  fuch  alluring 
and  illufory  methods,  which  would  make 
a moll  agreeable  and  lafling  impreffion  on 
their  minds. 

6.  The  memory  of  ufeful  things  may 
receive  considerable  aid  if  they  are  thrown 
into  verfe  • for  the  numbers  and  meafures> 
and  rhyme,  according  to  the  poefy  of  dif- 
ferent languages  have  a conliderable  in- 
fluence upon  mankind,  both  to  make  them 
receive  with  more  eafe  the  things  propofed 
to  their  obfervation,  and  prelerve  them 
longer  in  their  remembrance.  How  many 
are  there  of  the  common  affairs  of  human 

3 life. 
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life,  which  have  been  taught  inearly  years 
by  the  help  of  rhyme,  and  have  been  like 
nails  fajiened  tn  a Jure  place  and  riveted  by 
daily  ufe  ? 

So  the  number  of  the  days  of  each 
month  are  engraven  on  the  memory  of 
thoufands  by  thefe  four  lines  : 

thirty  days  have  September, 

June  and  April  and  November: 
February  twenty -eight  alone , 

And  all  the  rejl  have  thirty -one. 

So  lads  have  been  taught  frugality  by 
furveying  and  judging  of  their  own  expen- 
ces  by  thefe  three  lines : 

Co?npute  the  pence  hut  of  one  day  s expence , 

So  many  pounds  and  angels , groats  and  pence 
Are  fpent  in  one  whole  year  s circumference . 

For  the  number  of  days  in  a year  is 
three  hundred  iixty-five,  which  number 
of  pence  make  one  pound,  one  angel,  one 
groat,  and  one  penny. 

So  have  rules  of  health  been  prefcribed 
in  the  book  called  Schola  Salernitana , and 
many  a perfon  has  preferved  himfelf  doubt- 
lefs  from  evening  gluttony,  and  the  pains 
and  difeafes  confequent  upon  it,  by  thefe 
two  lines : 


Ex 
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Ex  magnd  ccena  fiomacho  fit  jnaxinia  poena ; 
Ut  fis  no  Be  levis,  fit  tibi  ccena  brevis * 

Englifhed : 

To  be  eafy  all  night 
Let  your  flipper  be  light  : 

Or  elfe  you  ll  complain 
Of  a fiomach  in  pain . 

And  a hundred  proverbial  fentences  in 
various  languages  are  formed  into  rhyme 
or  a verfe,  whereby  they  are  made  to  dick 
upon  the  memory  of  old  and  young. 

It  is  from  this  principle  that  moral  rules 
have  been  call  into  a poetic  mould  from  all 
antiquity.  So  the  golden  verfes  of  the 
Pythagoreans  in  Greek $ Cato's  didichs  De 
Moribus  in  Latin , Lilly's  precepts  tolcholars 
called  §>ui  mihi , with  many  others  ; and  this 
has  been  done  with  very  good  fuccefs.  A 
line  or  two  of  this  kind  recurring  on  the 
memory,  have  often  guarded  youth  from  a 
temptation  to  vice  and  folly,  as  well  as 
put  them  in  mind  of  their  prefent  duty. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  alfo  that  the  genders , 
declenfionSy  and  variations  of  nouns  and 
verbs  have  been  taught  in  verfe,  by  thofe 
who  have  complied  with  the  prejudice  of 
long  cuftom,  to  teach  Englijh  children  the 
Latin  tongue  by  rules  written  in  Latin : 

And 
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and  truly  thofe  rude  heaps  of  words  and 
terminations  of  an  unknown  tongue,  would 
have  never  been  fo  happily  learnt  by  heart 
by  a hundred  thoufand  boys  without  this 
fmoothing  artifice  nor  indeed  do  I know 
anything  elfe  can  be faid  with  good  reafon, 
to  excufe  or  relieve  the  obvious  abfurdities 
of  this  practice. 

When  you  would  remember  new  things 
cr  words,  endeavour  to  afiociate  and  connect 
them  with  fame  words  or  things  which  you 
have  well  known  before , and  which  are  fixed 
and  ejlablijhed  in  your  memory.  This  aifoci- 
ation  of  ideas  is  of  great  importance  and 
force,  and  maybe  of  excellent  ufe  in  many 
inftances  of  human  life.  One  idea  which  is 
familiar  to  the  mind,  connected  with  others 
which  are  new  and  ftrange,  will  bring  thofe 
new  ideas  into  eafy  remembrance.  Maro- 
nidss  had  got  the  firft  hundred  lines  of  Vir- 
gil's JEneis  printed  upon  his  memory  fo  per- 
fectly, that  he  knew  not  only  the  order 
and  number  of  every  verfe  from  one  to  a 
hundred  in  perfection,  but  the  order  and 
number  of  every  word  in  each  verfe  alfoj 
and  by  this  means  he  would  undertake  to 
remember  two  or  three  hundred  names  of 
perfons  or  things  by  fome  rational  or  fan- 
taftic  connection  between  fome  word  in  the 
verfe,  and  fome  letter,  fyllable,  property, 
or  accident  of  the  name  or  thing  to  be  re- 
membered, even  though  they  had  been  re- 

T pea  ted 
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peated  but  once  or  twice  at  mod  in  his 
hearing.  Animato  pradifed  much  the 
fame  art  of  memory  by  getting  the  Latin 
names  of  twenty-two  animals  into  his 
head  according  to  the  alphabet,  viz.  aji- 
nus , bajilifcusy  cam's , draco , elepbas , felts , 
gryphus , hircus,  juvencus , leo , mulus , zzc?f- 
ovis,  panther  a , quadrupes , rhinoce- 
ros , Jimia , taurus , urfus,  xiphias , hyaena 
or  ycena,  zibetta.  Mod  of  thefe  he  di- 
vided alfo  into  four  parts,  Ws;.  head  and 
body,  feet,  fins  or  wings  and  tail,  and  by 
fome  arbitrary  or  chimerical  attachment  oi 
each  of  thefe  to  a word  or  thing  which  he 
defired  to  remember,  he  committed  them 
to  the  care  of  his  memory,  and  that  with 
good  fuccefs. 

It  is  alfo  by  this  affociation  of  ideas , 
that  we  may  better  imprint  any  new  idea 
upon  the  memory  by  joining  with  it  fome 
circumfance  of  the  //Vzz*,  place,  company , 
&c.  wherein  we  jfrrft  obferved,  heard  or 
learnt  it.  If  we  would  recover  an  abfent 
idea,  it  is  ufeful  to  recoiled:  thofe  circum- 
dances  of  time,  place,  &c,  The  fubdance 
will  many  times  be  recovered  and  brought 
to  the  thoughts  by  recolleding  the  fhadow: 
a man  recurs  to  our  fancy  by  remembering 
his  garment,  his  fize,  or  dature,  his  of- 
fice, or  employment,  c sV.  A bead,  bird, 
or  fifh  by  its  colour,  figure  or  motion,. 
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by  the  cage  or  court-yard,  or  ciflern  wherein 
it  was  kept. 

To  this  head  alfo  we  may  refer  that  re- 
membrance of  names  and  things,  which  may 
be  derived  from  our  recollection  of  their 
Ukenefs  to  other  things  which  we  know ; 
either  their  refemblance  in  name,  charac- 
ter, form,  accident,  or  any  thing  that  be- 
longs to  them.  An  idea  or  word  which 
lias  been  loft  or  forgotten,  has  been  often 
recovered  by  hitting  upon  fome  other  kin- 
dred word  or  idea,  which  has  the  neareft 
refemblance  to  it,  and  that  in  the  letters, 
fyllables  or  found  of  the  name,  as  well  as 
properties  of  the  thing. 

I f we  would  remember  Hippocrates  or 
Galen,  or  Paracelfus , think  of  a phyhcian's 
name,  beginning  with  H.  G.  or  P.  If  we 
will  remember  Ovidius  Nafo , we  may  re- 
prefent  a man  with  a great  nofe;  if  Plato, 
we  may  think  upon  a perfon  with  large 
fhoulders ; if  Crifpus,  we  fhall  fancy  another 
with  curled  hair;  and  fo  of  other  things. 

And  fometimes  a new  or  ffrange  idea 
may  be  fixed  in  the  memory,  by  confi der- 
ing its  contrary  or  oppofite.  So  if  we  can- 
not hit  on  the  word  Goliath,  the  remem- 
brance of  David  may  recover  it : or  the 
name  of  a Projan  may  be  recovered  by 
thinking  of  a Greek,  &c. 

8.  In  fuch  cafes  wherein  it  may  be  done, 
feek  after  a local  memory , or  a remembrance 
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of  what  you  have  read  by  the  fide  or  page 
where  it  is  written  or  printed;  whether  the 
right  or  the  left,  whether  at  the  top,  the 
middle,  or  the  bottom;  whether  at  the 
beginningof  a chapter  or  a paragraph,  or 
the  end  of  it.  It  has  been  fome  advantage 
for  this  reafon,  to  accuflom  one’s  felf  to 
books  cf  the  fame  edition  : and  it  has  been 
of  conftant  and  fpecial  ufe  to  divines  and 
private  chriftans,  to  be  furn iflied  with 
leveral  Bibles  of  the  fame  edition  ; that 
wherefoever  they  are,  whether  in  their 
chamber,  parlour  or  ftudy,  in  the  younger 
or  elder  years  of  life,  they  may  find  the 
chapters  and  verfes  Handing  in  the  fame 
parts  of  the  page. 

This  is  alfo  a great  conveniency  to  be 
obfervcd  by  printers  in  the  new  editions  of 
Grammars , Pfalms , P eft  aments,  6cc.  to 
print  every  chapter,  paragraph  or  verfe 
in  the  fame  part  of  the  page  as  the  former, 
that  fo  it  may  yield  an  happy  affiftance  to 
thofe  young  learners  who  find,  and  even 
feel  the  advantage  of  a local  memory . 

• 9.  Let  every  thing  we  defire  to  re- 
member be  fairly  and  d finally  written  and 
divided  into  periods,  with  large  characters 
in  the  beginning,  for  by  this  means  we 
fhall  the  more  readily  imprint  the  matter 
and  words  on  our  minds,  and  recoiled!: 
them  with  a glance,  the  more  remarkable 
the  writing  appears  to  the  eye.  This  Jenfe 

con- 
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conveys  tne  ideas  to  the  fancy  better  than 
any  other;  and  what  we  ha vefeen,  is  not  fo 
foon  forgotten  as  what  we  have  only  heard. 
VY  hat  Horace  athrms  of  the  mind  or  patlions 
may  be  itiid  til i o of  the  memory. 


Applied  thus  in  Englifh  : 

Sounds  which  addrefs  the  ear  are  loji  and  die 
In  one  floor  t hour ; but  that  which fin ikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind;  the faithful fight 
Ln graves  the  knowledge  with  a beam  ofi light. 

For  the  affifhnce  of  weak  memories, 
the  fir  if  letters  or  words  of  every  period* 
in  every  page,  may  be  written  in  diftindt 
colours;  yellow,  green,  red,  black,  &c.  and 
if  you  obferve  the  fame  order  of  colours  in 
the  following  fentence.s,  it  may  be  flill  the 
better.  This  will  make  a greater  impref- 
iion,  and  may  much  aid  the  memory. 

Under  this  head  we  may  take  notice 
of  the  advantage  which  the  memory  gains, 
by  having  the  Jeveral  objebls  ofi  our  learn- 
ing drawn  out  into  fichemes  and  tables ; 
matters  of  mathematical  fcience  and  natu- 
ral philofiophy  are  not  only  let  into  the 
underflanding,  but  preferved  in  the  me- 
mory by  figures  and  diagrams . The  fi- 
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tuation  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  are 
better  learnt  by  one  day’s  converging  with  a 
map  or fea- chart,  than  by  mere  reading  the 
defcription  of  their  fituation  a hundred 
times  over  in  books  of  geography.  So  the 
conifellations  in  ajironomy  and  their  peti- 
tion in  the  heavens,  are  more  eafily  remem- 
bered by  hemifpheres  of  the  ftars  well 
drawn.  It  is  by  having  fuch  fort  of  me- 
morials, figures  and  tables  hung  round  our 
iludies  or  places  of  residence  or  refort,  that 
our  memory  of  thefe  things  will  be  greatly 
affifted  and  improved,  as  I have  (hewn  at 
large  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  of  the  Ufe 
of  the  Sciences . 

I might  add  here  alfo,  that  once  writing 
over  what  we  defign  to  remember,  and  giv- 
ing due  attention  to  what  we  write,  will 
fix  it  more  in  the  mind  than  reading  it  five 
times.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  if  we 
had  a plan  of  the  naked  lines  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  projected  on  the  meridian 
printed  for  this  ufe,  a learner  might  much 
more  fpeedily  advance  himfelf  in  the  know- 
ledge of  geography  by  his  own  drawing  the 
figures  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world  upon 
it  by  imitation,  than  by  many  days  fur- 
vey  of  a map  of  the  world  lb  printed. 
The  fame  alfo  may  be  faid  concerning  the 
conifellations  of  heaven,  drawn  by  the 
learner  on  a naked  projection  of  the  circles 
of  the  fphere  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator , 

10.  It 
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10!  It  has  fometimes  been  the  practice 
of  men  to  imprint  names  or  fentences  on 
their  memory,  by  taking  the  Jirfi  letters  of 
every  word  of  that  fentence , or  of  thofe 
names , and  making  a new  word  out  of 
them.  So  the  name  of  the  Maccabees  is 
borrowed  from  the  firft  letters  of  the  He- 
brew words  which  make  that  fentence  Mi 
Camoka  BaeUmfehovah,  i.  e.  who  is  like 
thee  among  the  gods  ? Which  was  written 
on  their  banners.  Jefas  Chrift  our  faviour 
hath  been  calleda  fijh , in  Greek  IX0T£,  by 
the  fathers,  becaufe  thefe  are  the  firft  let- 
ters of  thofe  Greek  words,  Jefus  Cbrifty 
God's  Son , the  Saviour.  So  the  word  vib- 
gyor  teaches  us  to  remember  the  order  of  the 
feven  original  colours,  as  they  appear  by  the 
fun-beams  caf  through  a prifm  on  a white 
paper,  or  formed  by  the  fun  in  a rainbow, 
according  to  the  different  refrangibility  of 
the  rays,  viz . violet , indigo , blue , green , 
yellow , orange  and  red . 

I n this  manner  th e Hebrew  grammarians 
teach  their  ifudents  to  remember  the  let- 
ters which  change  their  natural  pronuncia- 
tion by  the  infcription  of  a dagejh , by  ga- 
thering thefe  fix  letters,  beth , gimel,  da- 
let  hy  caph , pe  and  thau , into  the  word 
begadchephat 3 and  that  they  might  not  for- 
get the  letters  named  quiefcent , viz.  ay  hs 
V and  iy  they  are  joined  in  the  word  ahevi. 

' T 4 So 
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So  the  univerfal  and  particular  propofitions 
in  logic , are  remembered  by  the  words 
bar  bar  a,  celarent , darii , &c. 

Other  artificial  helps  to  memory  may 
be  juft  mentioned  here, 

Dr.  Grey  in  his  book  called  Memoria 
'Tecbnicay  has  exchanged  the  figures  i,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  for  fome  confonants, 
d,  ty  J,  /,  j/,  py  ky  Uy  and  fo m e vowels, 
a,  iy  Oy  Uy  and  fe’veral  diphthongs,  and 
thereby  formed  words  that  denote  num- 
bers, which  may  be  more  eafily  remember- 
ed: and  Mr.  Lowe  has  improved  his  fcheme 
in  a final  1 pamphlet  called  Mnemonics  deli- 
neatedy  whereby  in  feven  leaves  he  has  com- 
prized almoft  an  infinity  of  things  in  feienee 
and  in  common  life,  and  reduced  them  to 
a fort  of  meafure  like  Latin  verfe;  though 
the  words  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  very  bar- 
barous, being  fuch  a mixture  of  vowels  and 
confonants  as  are  very  unfit  for  harmony. 

But  after  all,  the  very  writers  on  this 
fubjed  have  confefled,  that  fcveral  of  thefe 
artificial  helps  of  memory  are  fo  cumber- 
foine  as  not  to  be  fuitable  to  every  temper 
or  perfon  3 nor  are  they  of  any  ufe  for  the 
delivery  of  a difeourfe  by  memory,  nor  of 
much  lervice  in  learning  the  fciences:  but 
they  may  be  fometimes  pradifed  for  the 
atiifting  our  remembrance  of  certain  fen- 
tences,  numbers,  or  names. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  determining  a Question. 

I.  ’T'T  T PI  E N a fubjedt  is  propofed  to 
VV  your  thoughts,  conjider  -whether 
it  be  know  able  at  ally  or  no  ; and  then  whe- 
ther it  be  not  above  the  reach  of  your 
enquiry  and  knowledge  in  the  prefen  t fate ; 
and  remember  that  it  is  a great  walPe  of 
time,  to  bufy  yourfelves  too  much  among!! 
unfe  arch  able  s : the  chief  of  thefe  ftudies 
is  to  keep  the  mind  humble,  by  finding 
its  own  ignorance  and  weaknefs. 

II.  CONSIDER  again  whether  the  mat- 
ter be  worthy  of  yonr  enquiry  at  all  •;  and 
then,  how  far  it  may  be  worthy  of  your 
prefent  learch  and  labour  according  to 
your  age,  your  time  of  life,  your  fiation 
in  the  world,  your  capacity,  your  pro- 
fefiion,  your  chief  defign  and  end.  There 
are  many  things  worthy  enquiry  to  one 
man,  which  are  not  fo  to  another ; and 
there  are  things  that  may  deferve  the  fludy 
of  the  fame  perfon  in  one  part  of  life, 
which  would  be  improper  or  impertinent 
at  another.  To  read  books  of  the  art  of 
preaching , or  difputcs  about  church  difei- 
pline , are  proper  for  a theological fudent  in 
the  end  of  his  academical  fludies,  but  not 
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at  the  beginning  of  them.  Topurfuewrf- 
thematiccil  (Indies  very  largely  may  be  uie- 
ful  for  a prof e for  of  philofophy , but  hot  for 
a divine. 

III.  CONSIDER  whether  the  fubjedl  of 
your  enquiry  be  eafy  or  difficult ; whether  you 
have  fifficient  foundation  or Jkiil,  furniture 
and  advantages  for  the  purfuit  of  it.  It 
would  be  madnefs  fora  young Jlatuary  to 
attempt  at  fil'd  to  carve  a Venus  or  a Mer- 
cury, and  efpecially  without  proper  tools. 
And  it  is  equally  folly  for  a man  to  pre- 
tend to  make  great  improvements  in  natu- 
ral philofophy  without  due  experiments. 

IV.  CONSIDER  whether  the  fubjedt 
be  any  ways  ufeful or  no , before  you  engage 
in  the  ftudy  of  it : often  put  this  quefiion 
to  yourfelves,  Cui bono  f to  what  purpofe  ? 
what  end  will  it  attain  ? Is  it  for  the  glorv 
of  God,  for  the  good  of  men,  for  your 
own  advantage,  for  the  removal  of  any 
natural  or  moral  evil,  for  the  attainment 
of  any  natural  or  moral  good  ? Will  the 
profit  be  equal  to  the  labour  ? There  are 
many  fuhtle  impertinencies  learnt  in  the 
fchools,  many  painful  trifles  even  among 
the  mathematical  theorems  and  problems, 
many  difficiles  rugae,  or  laborious  follies 
of  various  kinds,  which  fome  ingenious 
men  have  been  engaged  in . A due  reflection 
upon  thefe  things  will  call  the  mind  away 

from 
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from  vain  atmufements,  and  fave  much 
time. 

V.  CONSIDER  what  tendency  it  has 
to  make  you  wifer  and  better,  as  well  as  to 
make  you  more  learned ; and  thofe  quedi- 
ons  which  tend  to  wiidom  and  prudence 
in  our  condud:  among  men,  as  well  as  pie- 
ty toward  God,  are  doubtlefs  more  impor- 
tant, and  preferable  beyond  all  thofe  enqui- 
ries which  only  improve  our  knowledge  in 
mere  fpeculations. 

VI.  If  the  quedion  appear  to  be  well 
worth  your  diligent  application,  and  you 
are  furnilhed  with  the  neceffary  requisites 
to  purfue  it,  th tnconjider  whether  it  be  drejl 
up  and  entangled  in  more  words  than  is  need- 
ful, and  contain  or  include  more  complicated 
ideas  than  is  neceffary  : and  if  fo,  endeavour 
to  reduce  it  to  a greater  iimplicity  and  plain- 
nefs,  which  will  make  the  enquiry  and  ar- 
gument ealier  and  plainer  all  the  way. 

VII  If  it  be  dated  in  an  Improper,  ob- 
fcure,  or  irregular  form,  it  may  be  melio- 
rated by  changing  the phrafe,  or  tranfpofing 
the  parts  of  it:  but  be  careful  always  to 
keep  the  grand  and  important  point  of  en- 
quiry the  fame  in  your  new  dating  the 
quedion.  Little  tricks  and  deceits  of  fo- 
phidry,  by  hiding  in,  or  leaving  out  fuch 
words  as  entirely  change  the  quedion, 
fhould  be  abandoned  and  renounced  by  all 

fair 
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fair  difputants,  and  honefl  fearchers  after 
truth. 

The  fating  a quefion  with  clear  nefs  and 
juflice , goes  a great  way  many  times  toward 
the  anfwering  it.  The  greatefl  part  of 
true  knowledge  lies  in  a difindl  perception 
of  things  which  are  in  themf elves  difincl ; 
and  fome  men  give  more  lig! - 1 and  know- 
ledge by  the  bare  fating  of  the  quefion 
with  perfpicuity  and  juflice,  than  others 
by  talking  of  it  in  grofs  confufon  for  whole 
hours  together.  To  fate  a quefion  is  but 
to  feparate  and  difen  tangle  the  parts  of  it 
from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  every 
thing  which  doth  not  concern  the  queflion, 
and  then  to  lay  the  dilentangled  parts  of  the 
queflion  in  due  order  and  method  : often- 
times without  more  ado  this  fully  refolves 
the  doubt,  and  fhews  the  mind  where  the 
truth  lies,  whithout  argument  or  difpute. 

VIII.  If  the  queflion  relate  to  an  axiom 
or  firft  principle  of  truth , remember  that 
a long  train  of  confequences  may  depend 
upon  it,  therefore  it  Jhould  not  be  fuddenly 
admitted  and  received. 

It  is  not  enough  to  determine  the  truth 
of  a propofition,  much  lefs  to  raife  it  to 
the  honour  of  an  axiom  or  firfl  principle  5 
to  fay,  that  it  has  been  believed  through 
many  ages,  that  it  has  been  received  by 
many  nations,  that  it  is  almofl  univerfally 
acknowledged  or  nobody  denies  it,  that 

it 
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it  is  edablidied  by  human  laws,  or  that 
temporal  penalties  or  reproaches  will  at- 
tend the  dilbelief  of  it. 

IX.  2V  O R is  it  enough  to  forbid  any  pro- 
portion the  title  of  an  axiom , becaufe  it  has 
been  denied  by  fome  perfons , and  doubted  of 
by  others ; for  fome  perfons  have  been  un- 
reafonably  credulous , and  others  have  been  as 
unreafonably  fcepticaL  Then  only  fhould  a 
proportion  be  called  an  axiom  or  a felf-evi- 
dent  truth , when  by  a moderate  attention 
to  the  fubjedt  and  predicate,  their  connec- 
tion appears  in  fo  plain  a light  and  fo  clear 
an  evidence,  as  needs  no  third  idea  or  mid- 
dle term  to  prove  them  to  be  connected. 

X.  While  you  are  in  learch  after  truth 
in  quedions  of  a doubtful  nature,  or  fuch 
as  you  have  not  yet  thoroughly  examined, 
keep  up  a jujl  indifference  to  either  fde  of 
the  quefiony  if  you  would  be  led  honedly 
into  the  truth:  for  a defire  or  inclination 
leaning  to  either  fide,  blades  the  judgment 
drangely:  whereas  by  this  indifference  for 
every  thing  but  truth,  you  will  be  excited 
to  examine  fairly  in  ltead  of  prefuming,  and 
your  aifent  will  be  fecured  from  going  be- 
yond your  evidence. 

XI.  For  the  mod  part  people  are  born 
to  their  opinions,  and  never  quedion  the 
truth  of  what  their  family  or  their  country , 
or  their  party  profefs.  They  clothe  their 
minds  as  they  do  their  bodies,  after  the 
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faffiion  in  vogue,  nor  one  of  a hundred 
ever  examines  their  principles.  It  is  ful- 
pedled  of  lukewarmnefs  to  fuppofe  examina- 
tion neceflary,  and  it  will  be  charged  as  a 
tendency  to  apojiacy  if  we  go  about  to  exa- 
mine them.  Perfons  are  applauded  for  pre- 
fuming they  are  in  the  right,  and  (as  Mr. 
Locke  faith)  he  that  confiders  and  enquires 
into  the  reafon  of  things  is  counted  a foe 
to  orthodoxy , becaufe  poffibly  he  may  devi- 
ate from  l'ome  of  the  received  dodtrines. 
And  thus  men  without  any  inauflry  or  ac- 
quisition of  their  own,  (lazy  and  idle  as 
they  are)  inherit  local  truths , i.  e.  the  truths 
of  that  place  where  they  live,  and  are  inured 
to  affent  without  evidence. 

This  hatha  long  and  unhappy  influence  • 
for  if  a man  bring  his  mind  once  to  be 
pofltive  and  fierce  for  propofitions  whole 
evidence  he  hath  never  examined,  and  that 
in  matters  of  the  greatcft  concernment, 
he  will  naturally  follow  this  Short  and  eafy 
way  of  judging  and  believing  in  cafes  of 
lefs  moment,  and  build  all  his  opinions 
upon  infufiicient  grounds. 

XII.  In  determining  a queftion,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  a matter  of  difficulty  and 
importance,  do  not  take  up  with  partial  ex- 
amination, but  turn  your  thoughts  on  all 
iides,  to  gather  in  all  the  light  you  can  to- 
ward the  Solution  of  it.  Take  time,  and 
life  all  the  helps  that  are  to  be  attained  be- 
i fore 
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fore  you  fudy  determine,  except  only  where 
prefent  necefiity  of  addon  calls  for  lpeedy 
determination. 

If  you  would  know  what  may  be  called 
a partial  examination , take  thefe  inflances, 
viz. 

When  you  examine  an  object  of  fenfe, 
or  enquire  into  fome  matter  of  fenfation 
at  too  great  a dijiance  from  the  objedt,  or 
in  an  inconvenient  Jitnation  of  it,  or  under 
any  indifpofition  of  the  organs , or  any  dif- 
guife  whatfoever  relating  to  the  medium  or 
the  organ  of  the  objedi  itfelf;  or  when  you 
examine  it  by  the  fenfe  only , where  others 
might  be  employed?  Or  when  you  enquire 
into  it  by  fenfe  only , without  the  ufe  of  the 
underfunding  and  judgment  and  reafon. 

If  it  be  a queflion  which  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  reafon  and  argument , then  your 
examination  is  partial,  when  you  turn  the 
queflion  only  in  one  light  and  do  not  turn 
it  on  all  fades ^ when  you  look  upon  it  on- 
ly in  its  relations  and  afpedls  to  one  fort 
of  objedt  and  not  to  another 5 when  you 
confider  only  the  advantages  of  it  and  the 
reafons  for  it,  and  negledt  to  think  of  the 
reafons  againfl  it,  and  never  furvey  its  in- 
conveniences too  : when  you  determine  on 
a fudden,  before  you  have  given  yourleif  a 
due  time  for  weighing  all  circumflances, 
&c. 
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Again,  If  it  be  a queflion  of  faff  de- 
pending upon  the  report  or  tefiimony  of  men , 
your  examination  is  but  partial,  when  you 
enquire  only  what  one  man  or  a few  lay, 
and  avoid  the  tedimony  of  others  ; when 
you  only  a£k  what  thofe  report  who  were 
not  eye  or  ear-witneffes,  and  negledt  thofe 
who  faw  and  heard  it;  when  you  content 
yourfelf  with  mere  loofe  and  general  talk 
about  it,  and  never  enter  into  particulars ; 
or  when  there  are  many  who  deny,  the  fadt, 
and  you  never  concern  yourfelf  about  their 
reafons  for  denying  it,  but  refolve  to  believe 
only  thofe  who  affirm  it. 

There  is  yet  further  a fault  in  your 
partial  examination  of  any  quedion,  when 
you  refolve  to  determine  it  by  natural  rea- 
fon  only,  where  you  might  be  abided  by  fu - 
pernatural  revelation;  or  when  you  decide 
the  point  by  fome  word  or  fentence , or 
by  fome  part  of  revelation;  without  com- 
paring it  with  other  parts , which  might 
give  further  light  and  better  help  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning. 

It  is  alfo  a culpable  partiality,  if  you  ex- 
amine fome  doubtful  or  pretended  vifion  or 
revelation  without  the  ufe  of  reafon ; or 
without  the  ufe  of  that  revelation , which  is 
undoubted  and  fuhiciently  proved  to  be 
divine.  Thefe  are  all  indances  of  imperfect 
examination , and  we  fhpuld  never  determine 
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a queftion  by  one  or  two  lights,  where  we 
may  have  the  advantage  of  three  or  four. 

XIII.  Take  heed  left  fome  darling  no- 
tion, fome  favourite  hypothefts , fome  be- 
loved dohlrine,  or  fome  common  but  unexa- 
mined opinion , be  made  a tejl  of  the  truth 
or  faljhood  of  all  other  proportions  about  the 
fame fubjedl.  Dare  not  build  much  upon 
fuch  a notion  or  dodtrine  till  it  be  very 
fully  examined,  accuratelyadjufted,  andfuf- 
ficiently  confirmed.  Some  perfons  by  in- 
dulging fuch  a practice,  have  been  led  into 
long  ranks  of  errors ; they  have  found 
themfelves  involved  in  a train  of  miftakes, 
by  taking  up  fome  pretty  hypothefs  or  prin- 
ciple, either  in  philofophy , politics , or  re- 
ligion, upon  flight  and  infufficient  grounds, 
and  eftablifhing  that  as  a teft  and  rule  by 
which  to  judge  of  all  other  things. 

XIV.  For  the  fame  reafon,  have  a care 
of  fuddenly  determining  any  one  queftion  on 
which  the  determination  of  any  kindred  or 
parallel  cafes  will  eafily  or  naturally  follow. 
Take  heed  of  receiving  any  wrong  turn  in. 
your  early  judgment  of  things;  be  watch- 
ful, as  far  as  poffible,  againft  any  falfe  bias 
which  may  be  given  to  the  underftanding, 
efpecially  in  younger  years.  The  indul- 
gence of  fome  one  filly  opinion,  or  the 
giving  credit  to  one  fooiifh  fable,  lays  the 
mind  open  to  be  impofed  upon  by  many. 
The  ancient  Romans  were  taught  to  believe, 
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that  Romulus  and  Remus  the  founders  of 
their  date  and  empire,  were  expofed  in  the 
woods  and  nurfed  by  a wolf : this-  dory 
prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception  of 
any  tales  of  the  like  nature  relating  to 
other  countries.  R’rogus  Pompeius  would 
enforce  the  belief,  that  one  of  the  ant  lent  kings 
c/’Spain  was  alfo  nurfed  and  fuelled  by  a hart , 
from  the  fable  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It 
was  by  the  fame  influence  they  learned  to 
give  up  their  hopes  and  fears  to  omens  and 
footh faying,  when  they  were  once  perfuad- 
ed  that  the  greatnefs  of  their  empire  and  the 
glory  of  Romulus  their  founder,  were  pre- 
dicted by  the  happy  omen  of  twelve  vul- 
tures appearing  to  him  when  he  fought  where 
to  build  the  city.  They  readily  received  all 
the  following  legends  of  prodigies,  augu- 
ries, zn&prognojlics,  for  many  ages  together, 
with  which  Livy  has  furnifhed  his  huge 
hidory. 

So  the  child  who  is  once  taught  to  be- 
lieve any  one  occurrence  to  be  a good  or  evil 
omen,  or  any  day  of  the  month  or  week 
to  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  hath  a wide  inroad 
made  on  the  l'oundnefs  of  his  underdand- 
ing  in  the  following  judgments  of  his  life ^ 
he  lies  ever  open  to  all  the  filly  knpreflions 
and  idle  tales  of  nurfes,  and  imbibes  many 
a foolifh  dory  with  greedinefs,  which  he 
mud  unlearn  again  if  ever  he  become  ac- 
quainted with  truth  and  wifdom. 
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XV.  Hav  e a care  of  interefiing  your 
warm  and  religious  zeal  in  thole  matters 
which  are  not  fufficiently  evident  in  them- 
felves,  or  which  are  not  fullyand  thorough- 
ly examined  and  proved  : for  this  zeal, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  when  it  is  once 
engaged,  will  have  a powerful  influence  to 
eftablilh  your  own  minds  in  thofe  dodrines 
which  are  really  doubtful,  and  to  flop  up 
all  the  avenues  of  further  light.  This 
will  bring  upon  the  foul  a fort  of  facred 
awe  and  dread  of  hear  fay ; with  a divine 
concern  to  maintain  whatever  opinion  you 
have  efpoufed  as  divine,  though  perhaps 
you  have  efpoufed  it  without  any  jufl  evi- 
dence, and  ought  to  have  renounced  it  as 
falfe  and  pernicious. 

We  ought  to  be  zealous  for  the  moll 
important  points  of  our  religion,  and  to 
contend  earnefly  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  faints  ; but  we  ought  not  to  employ 
this  flared  fervour  of  fpirit  in  the  fervice  of 
any  article,  till  we  have  feen  it  madeout  with 
plain  and  flrong  convidion,  that  it  is  a 
neceflary  or  important  point  of  faith  or 
pradice,  and  is  either  an  evident  didate  of 
the  light  of  nature,  or  an  allured  article 
of  revelation.  Zeal  muft  not  reign  over 
the  powers  of  our  underfan  ding,  but  obey 
them  : God  is  the  God  of  light  and  truth, 
a God  of  reafon  and  order,  and  he  never 
requires  mankind  to  ufe  their  natural  fa- 
ll 2 culties 
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culties  amifs  for  the  fupport  of  his  caufe. 
Even  the  moil  myflerious  and  fublime  doc- 
trines of  revelation,  are  not  to  be  believed 
without  a j uft  reafon  for  it ; nor  fhould  our 
pious  affections  be  engaged  in  the  defence 
.of  them,  till  we  have  plain  and  convincing 
proof  that  they  are  certainly  revealed, 
though  perhaps  we  may  never  in  this  world 
attain  to  fuch  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of 
them  as  we  defire. 

XVI.  As  a warm  zeal  ought  never  to 
be  employed  in  the  defence  of  any  revealed 
truth,  till  our  reafon  be  well  convinced  of 
the  revelation  ; fo  neither  fhould  wit  and 
banter , jejl  and  ridicule , ever  be  indulged 
to  oppofe  or  affault  any  dodtrines  of  pro- 
feffed  revelation,  till  reafon  has  proved  they 
are  not  really  revealed.  And  even  then,  thefe 
methods  fhould  be  ufed  very  feldom,  and 
with  the  utmoft  caution  and  prudence. 
'Raillery  and  wit  were  never  made  to  anfwer 
our  enquiries  after  truth,  and  to  determine 
a queftion  of  rational  controverfy  ; though 
they  may  fometimes  be  ferviceable,  to  ex- 
pofe  to  contempt  thofe  inconfiftent  follies 
which  have  been  firft  abundantly  refuted 
by  argument  ; they  ferve  indeed  only  to 
cover  nonfenfe  with  fame,  when  reafon  has 
firft  proved  it  to  be  mere  nonfenfe . 

I t is  therefore  a filly  and  moft  unrea- 
fonable  teft  which  fome  of  our  deijls  have 
introduced  to  judge  of  divine  revelation, 
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viz.  to  try  if  it  will  bear  ridicule  and 
laughter . They  are  effectually  beaten  in 
all  their  combats  at  the  weapons  of  men, 
that  is,  reafon  and  argument ; and  it  would 
not  be  unjuft  (though  it  is  a little  uncourtly) 
to  fay  that  they  would  now  attack  our  reli- 
gion with  the  talents  of  a vile  animal,  that 
is,  grin  and  grimace. 

Icannot  think  that  a jejler  or  a monkey, 
a droll  or  a puppet,  can  be  proper  judges 
or  deciders  of  controverfy.  That  which 
dreftes  up  all  things  in  difguife,  is  not  like- 
ly to  lead  us  into  any  juft  lentiments  about 
them.  Plato  or  Socrates , Ccefar  ox  Alexan- 
der, might  have  a fool’s  coat  clapt  upon 
any  of  them,  and  perhaps  in  this  difguife, 
neither  the  wifdom  of  the  one,  nor  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  other,  would  fecure  them  from 
a fneer ; this  treatment  would  never  inform 
us  whether  they  were  kings  or  faves,  whe- 
ther they  were  fools  or  philofophers.  The 
ftrongeft  reafoning,  the  beft  fenfe,  and  the 
politeft  thoughts,  may  be  fet  in  a moft  ri- 
diculous light  by  this  grinning  faculty  : 
the  moft  obvious  axioms  of  eternal  truth 
may  be  dreft  in  a very  foolifh  form,  and 
wrapt  up  in  artful  abfurdities  by  this  ta- 
lent • but  they  are  truth  and  reafon,  and 
good  fenfe  ftill.  Euclid  with  all  his  de- 
monftrations  might  be  fo  covered  and  over- 
whelmed with  banter,  that  a beginner  in 
the  mathematics  might  be  tempted  to  doubt, 
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whether  his  theorems  were  true  or  no,  and 
to  imagine  they  could  never  be  ufefuh  So 
weaker  minds  might  be  eaiily  prejudiced 
againd  the  nobled  principle  of  truth  and  , 
goodnefs  : and  the  younger  part  of  man- 
kind might  be  beat  off  from  the  belief  of 
the  mod  lerious,  the  mod  rational  and  im- 
portant points  even  of  natural  religion,  by 
the  impudent  jeds  of  a profane  wit.  The 
moral  duties  of  the  civil  life,  as  well  as  the 
articles  of  chrijiianity , may  be  painted  over 
with  the  colours  of  folly,  and  expofed  upon 
a dage,  fo  as  to  ruin  all  focial  and  per- 
fonal  virtue  among  the  gay  and  thought- 
lels  part  of  the  world. 

XVII.  It  diould  be  obferved  alfo,  that 
thefe  very  men  cry  out  loudly  againd  the 
life  of  all  levere  railing  and  reproach  in 
debates,  and  all  penalties  and  perfecutions  of 
the  date,  in  order  to  convince  the  minds  and 
confciences  of  men,  and  determine  points 
of  truth  and  error.  Now  I renounce 
thefe  penal  and  fmarting  methods  of  con- 
viction as  much  as  they  do,  and  yet  I think 
dill  thefe  are  every  whit  as  wife,  as  jud,  and 
as  good  for  this  purpofe,  as  banter  and  ri- 
dicule.  Why  fhould  public  mockery  in  print, 
or  a merry  joke  upon  a dage,  be  a better 
ted  of  truth,  than  fevere  railing  farcafms 
and  public  perfecutions  and penalties  ? Why 
fhould  more  light  be  derived  to  the  under- 
danding  by  a Jong  of  fcurrilous  mirth,  or  a 
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witty  ballad , than  there  is  by  a rude  cudgel  f 
When  a profeffor  of  any  religion  is  fet  up 
to  be  laughed  at,  I cannot  fee  how  this 
fhould  help  us  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  his 
faith,  any  better  than  if  he  were  fcourged. 
The  jeers  of  a theatre,  the  pillory  and  the 
whippmg-pof , are  very  near  a-kin.  When 
the  perfon  or  his  opinion  is  made  the  jeffc 
of  the  mob,  or  his  back  the  fhambles  of  the 
executioner,  I think  there  is  no  more  con- 
viction in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

XVIII.  Besides,  fuppofingitis  butbare^ 
]y  poffible  that  the  great  God  fhould  reveal 
his  mind  and  will  to  men  by  miracle,  vi- 
fion  or  infpiration,  it  is  a piece  of  contempt 
and  profane  infolence , to  treat  any  tolerable 
or  rational  appearance  of  fuch  a revelation 
with  jefl  and  laughter , in  order  to  find 
whether  it  be  divine  or  not.  And  yet  if  this 
be  a proper  tef  of  revelation , it  may  be 
properly  applied  to  the  true  as  well  as  the 
falfcy  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it.  Suppofea 
royal  proclamation'  were  fent  to  a diflant 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  fome  of  the  fub- 
jedts  fhould  doubt  whether  it  came  from  the 
king  or  no;  is  it  poffible  that  wit  and  ri- 
dicule; fhould  ever  decide  the  point  ? Or 
would  the  prince  ever  think  himfelf  treated 
with  juft  honour,  to  have  his  proclamation 
canvaffed  in  this  manner  on  a public  flage, 
afld  become  the  fport  of  buffoon  s4  in  order 
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to  determine  the  queflion,  Whether  it  is  the 
word  of  a king  or  no  ? 

Let  fuch  fort  of  writers  go  on  attheir 
dearefl  peril,  and  fport  themf elves  in  their 
own  deceivings ; let  them  at  their  peril 
make  a jeft  at  the  Bible,  and  treat  the  facred 
articles  of  Chriftianity  with  feoff  and  mer- 
riment : but  then  let  them  lay  afide  all 
their  pretences  to  reafon  as  well  as  reli- 
gion ; and  as  they  expofe  themfelves  by 
fuch  writings  to  the  negledt  and  contempt 
of  men,  fo  let  them  prepare  to  meet  the 
majefly  and  indignation  of  God  without 
timely  repentance. 

XIX.  In  reading  philofophical,  moral  or 
religions  controverjies , never  raife  you  refteem 
of  any  opinion  by  the  alfurance  and  zeal 
wherewith  the  author  alferts  it,  nor  by 
the  highefl  praifes  he  bellows  upon  it : nor 
on  the  other  hand,  let  your  efleem  of  an 
opinion  be  abated,  nor  your  averfion  to 
it  raifed  by  the  fupercilious  contempt  call 
upon  it  by  a warm  writer,  nor  by  the  fove- 
reign  airs  with  which  he  condemns  it.  Let 
the  force  of  argument  alone  influence  your 
affent  or  diffent.  Take  care  that  your  foul 
be  not  warped  or  biaffed  on  one  fide  or  the 
other,  by  any  drains  of  flattering  or  abufive 
language ; for  there  is  no  queflion  whatfo- 
ever,  but  hath  fome  fuch  fort  of  defenders 
and  oppofers.  Leave  thofe  writers  to  their 
own  follies,  who  pradtife  thus  upon  the 
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weaknefs  of  their  readers  without  argu- 
ment i leave  them  to  triumph  in  their  own 
fancied  poffeffions  and  victories  : it  is  often- 
times found  that  their  poffeffions  are  but  a 
heap  of  errors,  and  their  boafted  victories 
are  but  overbearing  noife  and  clamour,  to 
filence  the  voice  of  truth. 

In  pbilofopby  and  religion , the  bigots  of 
all  parties  are  generally  the  moft  pofitive, 
and  deal  much  in  this  fort  of  arguments. 
Sometimes  thefe  are  the  weapons  of  pride ; 
for  a haughty  man  fuppofes  all  his  opi- 
nions to  be  infallible,  and  imagines  the  con- 
trary fentiments  are  ever  ridiculous  and 
not  worthy  of  notice.  Sometimes  thefe 
ways  of  talking  are  the  mere  arms  of  ig- 
norance : the  men  who  ufe  them  know 
little  of  the  oppof  te  fde  of  the  queftion, 
and  therefore  they  exult  in  their  own  vain 
pretences  to  knowledge,  as  though  no  man 
of  fenfe  could  oppofe  their  opinion.  They 
rail  at  an  objection  again  ft  their  own  fenti- 
ments, becaufe  they  can  find  no  other  an- 
fwer  to  it  but  railing.  And  men  of  learn- 
ing by  their  exceffive  vanity,  have  been 
fometimes  tempted  into  the  fame  infolent 
practice  as  well  as  the  ignorant. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  there 
are  fome  truths  fo  plain  and  evident,  that 
the  oppofition  to  them  is  ftrange,  unac- 
countable, and  almoft  monftrous  : and  in 
vindication  of  fuch  truths,  a writer  of 

good 
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good  fenfe  may  fometimes  be  allowed  to  ufe 
a degree  of  afiurance,  and  pronounce  them 
Wrongly  with  an  air  of  confidence,  while 
he  defends  them  with  reafons  of  convincing 
force. 

XX.  Sometimes  a quejtion  may  be  pro- 
pofed,  which  is  of  fo  large  and  extenfive  a 
nature , and  refers  to  fnch  a multitude  of  [ub- 
jedlsy  as  ought  not  in  jufice  to  be  determined 
at  once  by  a Jingle  argument  or  anfwer  : as  if 
one  fhould  afk  me.  Are  you  a profeffed  dif- 
ciple  of  the  Stoics ’ or  the  Platonifts  ? Do 
you  give  an  affent  to  the  principles  of 
Gafj'endus , Defcartes , or  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ? 
Have  you  chofen  the  hypothefis  of  Pycho  or 
Copernicus  ? Have  you  devoted  yourfelf  to 
the  fentiments  of  Arminius  or  Calvin  ? Are 
your  notions  epifcopaly  prefbyterian  or  in- 
dependant ? &c.  I think  it  may  be  very 
proper  in  fuch  cafes  not  to  give  an  anfwer 
in  the  grols,  but  rather  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  particulars,  and  explain  one’s  own 
fentiments.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man,  nor 
fet  of  men  upon  earth  whofe  fentiments 
I entirely  follow.  God  has  given  me  rea^ 
fon  to  judge  for  myfelf,  and  though  I may 
fee  fufiicient  ground  to  agree  to  the  greatell 
part  of  the  opinions  of  one  perfon  or  party, 
yet  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  I fhould 
receive  them  all.  Truth  does  not  always  ga 
by  the  lump,  nor  does  error  tindture  and 

fpoil 
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fpoil  all  the  articles  of  belief  that  fome  one 
party  profefles. 

Since  there  are  difficulties  attend  every 
fcheme  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  enough 
for  me  in  the  main  to  incline  to  that  fide 
which  has  the  feweft  difficulties;  and  I 
would  endeavour,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  cor- 
reft  the  miftakes  or  the  harfh  expreffions 
of  one  party,  by  foftening  and  reconciling 
methods,  by  reducing  the  extremes,  and  by 
borrowing  fome  of  the  beil  principles  or 
phrafes  from  another.  Cicero  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  and  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  various  opinions  of  phi- 
lofophers  in  his  age;  but  hehimfelf  was  of 
the  EcleBic  feft,  and  chofe  out  of  each  of 
them  luch  pofitions,  as  in  his  wifeft  judg7 
ment  came  neareft  to  the  truth. 

XXI  When  you  are  called  in  the 
courfe  of  life  or  religion  to  judge  and  de- 
termine concerning  any  queftion,  and  to 
affirm  or  deny  it,  take  a full  furvey  of  the 
objection  againjl  it , as  well  as  of  the  argu- 
ments for  it , as  far  as  your  time  and  cir- 
cumflances  admit , and fee  on  which  fde  the 
preponder  ation  falls . If  either  the  objeBions 
againfl  any  proportion,  or  the  arguments 
for  the  defence  of  it,  carry  in  them  moil 
undoubted  evidence,  and  are  plainly  unan- 
fwerable,  they  will  and  ought  to  conftrain 
the  affient,  though  there  may  be  many  feem- 
ing  probabilities  on  the  other  fide,  which 
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at  firffc  fight  would  flatter  the  judgment  to 
favour  it.  But  where  the  reafons  on  both 
lides  are  very  near  of  equal  weight,  there 
fufpenfion  or  doubt  is  our  duty,  unlefs  in 
cafes  wherein  prefent  determination  or 
practice  is  required,  and  there  we  muft 
adt  according  to  the  prefent  appearing  pre- 
ponderation  of  reafons. 

XXII.  I N matters  of  moment  and  im- 
portance, it  is  our  duty  indeed  to  feek  after 
certain  and  ccnclujive  argmients , (if  they 
can  be  found)  in  order  to  determine  a 
queftion : but  where  the  matter  is  of  little 
confequence,  it  is  not  worth  our  labour  to 
lpend  much  time  in  feeking  after  certain- 
ties ; it  is  fuflicient  here,  \i  probable  reafons 
offer  themfelves.  And  even  in  matters  of 
greater  importance,  efpecially  where  daily 
practice  is  neceflary,  and  where  we  cannot 
attain  any  fuficient  or  certain  grounds  to 
determine  a queftion  on  either  fide,  we 
xnuft  then  take  up  with  fuch  probable  ar- 
guments as  w?e  can  arrive  at.  But  this  general 
rule  fhould  be  obferved,  viz . to  take  heed 
that  our  aflent  be  no  ftronger,  or  rife  no 
higher  in  the  degree  of  it,  than  the  pro- 
bable argument  will  fupport. 

XXIII.  There  are  many  things  even 
in  religion , as  well  as  in  philofopby  and  the 
civil  life , which  we  believe  with  very  dif- 
jerent  degrees  of  afent-y  and  this  is,  orlhould 
be  always  regulated  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent 
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rent  degrees  of  evidence  which  we  enjoy: 
and  perhaps  there  are  a thoufand  grada- 
tions in  our  affent  to  the  things  we  believe, 
becaufe  there  are  thoufands  of  circum- 
flances  relating  to  different  queftions,  which 
increale  or  diminifh  the  evidence  we  have 
concerning  them,  and  that  in  matters  both 
of  reafon  and  revelation. 

I believe  there  is  a God , and  that  obe- 
dience is  due  to  him  from  every  reasonable 
creature : this  I am  moff  fully  allured  of, 
becaufe  I have  the  ftrongefl  evidence,  iince 
it  is  the  plain  didfate  both  of  reafon  and 
revelation. 

Again.  I believe  there  is  a future  refur- 
reciion  of  the  dead , becaufe  l'cripture  tells 
11s  fo  in  the  plaineff  terms,  though  reafon 
fays  nothing  of  it.  I believe  alfo , that  the 
fame  matter  of  our  bodies  which  died  (in  part 
at  leaf!)  fall  arife ; but  I am  not  fo  fully 
affured  of  this  circumftance,  becaufe  the 
revelation  of  it  is  not  quite  fo  clear  and 
exprels.  Yet  further,  I believe  that  the 
good  men  who  were  acquainted  here  on  earth , 
fall  know  each  other  in  heaven ; but  my 
perfuafion  of  it  is  not  abfolutely  certain, 
becaufe  my  alfent  to  it  arifes  only  from  cir- 
cumffantial  reafonings  of  men  upon  what 
God  has  told  us,  and  therefore  my  evi- 
dences are  not  ffrong  beyond  a poflibility 
of  miflake.  This  direction  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  our  affent  ought  always 

to 
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to  keep  pace  with  oar  evidence ; and  our  be- 
lief of  any  proportion,  fhould  never  rile 
higher  than  the  proof  or  evidence  we  have 
to  fupport  it,  nor  fhould  our  faith  run 
fader  than  right  reafon  can  encourage  it. 

XXIV.  Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  here, 
why  then  does  our  Saviour  in  the  hijlories  of 
the  go  [pel,  fo  much  commend  a Jirong  faith  -y 
and  lay  out  both  his  miraculous  benefits  and 
his  praifes  upon  fome  of  thofe  poor  creatures  of 
little  r enforcing,  who  profefi  an  a fared  belief 
of  his  commifjion  and  power  to  heal  them  % 

I anfwer , The  God  of  nature  has  given 
every  man  his  own  reafon  to  be  the  judge 
of  evidence  to  himfelf  in  particular,  and  to 
diredt  his  affent  in  all  things  about  which 
he  is  called  to  judge;  and  even  the  mat- 
ters of  revelation  are  to  believed  by  us, 
becaufe  our  reafon  pronounces  the  re- 
velation to  be  true.  Therefore  the  great 
God  will  not,  or  cannot,  in  any  inftances, 
require  us  to  affent  to  any  thing  without 
reafonable  or  fufficient  evidence ; nor  to 
believe  any  proportion  more  flrongly,  than 
what  our  evidence  for  it  will  fupport.  We 
have  therefore  abundant  ground  to  believe, 
that  thofe  perfons  of  whom  our  Saviour  re- 
quires fuch  a ft rong  faith ,or  whom  he  com- 
mends for  their  ftrong  faith,  had  as  ftrong 
and  certain  evidence  of  his  power  and  com- 
mifiion,  from  the  credible  andinconteftable 
reports  they  had  heard  of  his  miracles, 

which 
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which  were  wrought  on  purpofe  to  give 
evidence  to  his  commiffion*.  Now  in 
inch  a caie,  both  this  ftrong  faith  and  the 
open  profeffion  of  it  were  very  worthy  of 
public  encouragement  and  praife  from  our 
Saviour,  becaufe  of  the  great  and  public 
oppofition  which  the  magiftrates  and  the 
priefts,  and  the  doctors  of  the  age  made 
againft  Jefus  the  man  of  Nazareth , when 
he  appeared  as  the  MeJJiab. 

And  belides  all  this  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  fuppofed,  with  regard  to  fome  of  thofe 
ftrong  exercifes  of  faith  which  are  required 
and  commended,  that  thefe  believers  had 
fome  further  hints  of  inward  evidence  and 
immediate  revelation  from  God  himfelf ; as 
when  St.  Peter  confeiles  Chrijl  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  Matt.  xvi.  16,  47.  our  bleffed  Savi- 
our commends  him,  faying,  blejfed  art  thou , 
Simon  Bar-jona ; but  he  adds,  and  blood 

hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee , but  my  Fa- 
ther who  is  in  heaven . 

1 

# When  our  Saviour  gently  reproves  Thomas  for  his  un- 
belief, John  xx.  29.  he  does  it  in  thefe  words,  Becaufe 
thou  haji  feen  me,  Thomas,  thou  haft  believed : blejfed  are 
they  a vho  have  not  feen , and  yet  have  believed , i.  e.  blef- 
fed are  they  who,  though  they  have  not  been  favoured 
with  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes  as  thou  haft  been,  yet 
have  been  convinced  by  the  reafonable  and  fufficient  moral 
evidence  of  the  well  grounded  report  of  others,  and  have 
believed  in  me  upon  that  evidence.  Of  this  moral  evi- 
dence Mr.  Ditton  writes  exceedingly  well,  in  his  book  of 
the  Refur redlion  of  Chrijl . 

1 And 
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And  the  fame  may  be  faid  concerning 
the  faith  of  miracles , the  exercife  whereof 
was  fometimcs  required  of  the  difciples  and 
others,  i.  e.  when  by  inward  and  divine  in- 
fluences God  allured  them  fuch  miracles 
fhould  be  wrought,  their  obedience  to  and 
compliance  with  thefe  divine  illuminations 
was  expected  and  commended.  Now  this 
fupernatural  infpiration,  carried  fufficient 
evidence  with  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  anti- 
ent  prophets,  though  we  who  never  felt  it  are 
not  fo  capable  to  judge  and  didinguifh  it. 

XXV.  What  is  faid  before  concerning 
truth  or  doBrines , may  be  alfo  affirmed  con- 
cerning duties  > the  reafon  of  both  is  the 
fame ; as  the  one  are  truths  for  our  fpecu- 
lationy  the  others  are  truths  for  our  praBice. 
Duties  which  are  exprefsly  required  in  the 
plain  language  of  fcripture,  or  dictated  by 
the  mod:  evident  rcafoning  upon  fil'd:  princi- 
ples, ought  to  bind  our  confciences  more 
than  thofe  which  are  but  dubioully  inferred, 
and  that  only  from  occafional  occurrences, 
incidents  and  circumdances  : as  for  in- 
fiance,  I am  certain  that  I ought  to  pray  to 
God ; my  confcience  is  bound  to  this,  be- 
caufe  there  are  moft  evident  commands  for  it 
to  be  found  in  fcripture,  as  well  as  to  be  de- 
rived from  reafon.  I believe  alfo  that  I may 
pray  to  God , either  by  a written  form , or  with- 
out one , becaufe  neither  reafon  nor  revela- 
tion exprefsly  requires  either  of  thefe  modes 

of 
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of  prayer  at  all  times,  or  forbids  the  other. 
I cannot  therefore  bind  my  confcience  to 
pradlife  the  one,  fo  as  utterly  to  renounce 
the  other ; but  I would  pradtife  either  of 
them,  as  my  reafon  and  other  circumflances 
diredt  me. 

Again,  I believe  that  Chrijlians  ought  to 
remember  the  death  of  Chrift  by  the fymboh 
of  bread  and  wine ; and  I believe  there 
ought  to  be  paf  or s in  aChrifian  church,  fome 
way  ordained  or  fet  apart  to  lead  the  wor- 
jhip,  and  to  blefs  and  dftribute  the  elements ; 
but  the  laft  of  thefe  pradtices  is  not  fo 
exprefsly  diredted,  prefcribed,  and  required 
in  fcripture  as  the  former ; and  therefore 
I feel  my  confcience  evidently  bound  to 
remember  the  death  of  Chrift  with  fome  fo- 
ciety  of  Chriftians  or  other,  f nee  it  is  a 
moft  plain  command,  though  their  me- 
thods of  ordaining  a pahor  be  very  diffe- 
rent from  other  men,  or  from  my  own 
opinion  ; or  whether  the  perfon  who  dis- 
tributes thefe  elements,  be  only  an  occa- 
fional  or  a fettled  adminiffrator  ffnee  none 
of  thefe  things  are  plainly  determined  in 
fcripture.  I muff  not  omit  or  negledt  an 
exprefs command,  becaufe  fome  unneceffary 
circumffances  are  dubious.  And  I truft  I 
Shall  receive  approbation  from  the  God  of 
nature,  and  from  JeJus  my  judge  at  the 
]aff  day,  if  I ■ have  endeavoured  in  this 
manner  to  believe  and  pradlife  every  thing 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  evidence 

X which 
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which  God  has  given  me  about  it,  or  which 
he  has  put  me  into  a capacity  tofeekand  ob- 
tain in  the  age  and  nation  wherein  I live. 

Query,  Whether  the  obflinate  Deijh 
and  the Fatalifts  of  Great -Britain,  will  find 
fufficient  apology  from  this  principle  ? But 
I leave  them  to  venture  the  awful  ex- 
periment. 

XXVI.  We  may  obferve  th z&three  rules , 
in  judging  of  probabilities  which  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  reafon,  relating  either  to  things 
pafl,  or  things  to  come. 

1 . That  which  agrees  mofi  with  the  con- 
fitution  of  nature  carries  the  greateft  proba- 
bility in  it,  where  no  other  circumftance 
appears  to  counterpoife  it : as,  if  I let  loofe 
a greyhound  within  fight  of  a hare  upon  a 
large  plain,  there  is  great  probability  the 
greyhound  will  feizc  her ; that  a thoufand 

* fparrows  will  fly  away  at  the  light  of  a 
hawk  among  them. 

2.  That  which  is  mojl  conformable  to  the 
conflant  obj creations  of  men,  or  to  experi- 
ments frequently  repeated,  is  molt  likely  to  be 

true : as,  that  a winter  will  not  pafs  away 
in  England  without  fome  froff  and  fnow$ 
that  if  you  deal  out  great  quantities  of 
ftrong  liquor  to  the  mob,  there  will  be  many 
drunk  3 that  a large  affembly  of  men  will  be 
of  different  opinions  in  any  doubtful  point ; 
that  a thief  will  make  his  efcape  out  of 
prifon,  if  the  doors  of  it  are  unguarded  at 
midnight. 

1 3.  In 
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3.  In  matters  of  fad;  which  are  pah:  or 
prelent,  where  neither  nature,  nor  obfer- 
vation,  nor  cuhom  gives  us  any  fuhicient 
information  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion, 
there  we  may  derive  a probability  from  the 
attejiation  of  wife  and  bone  ft  men  by  word  or 
writing,  or  the  concurring  witnef'es  of  mul- 
titudes who  have  feen  and  known  what  they 
relate,  &c.  This  teftimony  in  many  cafes 
will  arife  to  the  degree  of  moral  certainty . 
So  we  believe  that  the  plant  tea  grows  in 
China ; and  that  the  emperor  of  the  Turks 
lives  at  Conflantinople  that  Julius  Ccefar 
conquered  France,  and  that  Jefus  our  Savi- 
our lived  and  died  in  Judeea ; that  thoufands 
were  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  in  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Chrifl  j and 
that  the  books  which  contain  the  Chriftian 
religion,  are  certain  hiifories  and  epiltles 
which  were  written  about  athoufand  years 
ago.'  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  fuch 
proportions  which  can  admit  of  no  reafon- 
able  doubt,  though  they  are  not  matters 
which  are  diredly  evident  to  our  own 
fenfes,  or  our  mere  reafoning  powers. 

XXVII.  When  a point  hath  been  well 
examined,  and  our  own  judgment  fettled 
upon  juft  arguments  in  our  manly  age,  and 
after  a large  furvey  of  the  merits  of  the 
caufe,  it  would  be  a weaknefs  for  us  always 
to  continue  fluttering  in  fifpenfe.  We  ought 
therefore  to  ftand  firm  in  fuch  well  efta- 

X 2 blifhed 
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blifhed  principles,  and  not  be  tempted  to 
change  and  alter  for  the  fake  of  every  dif- 
ficulty, or  every  occafional  objection.  We 
are  not  to  be  carried  about  with  every  flying 
dodtrine , like  children  tojjfed  to  and  fro , and 
wavering  with  the  wind.  It  is  a good  thing 
to  have  the  heart  ejlablijhed  with  grace , not 
with  meats ; that  is,  in  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  golpel  of  grace  and  in  Jefus  Chrijl , 
who  is  the  fame  yefierday , to-day  and  jor 
ever ; but  it  is  not  fo  neceflary  in  the  more 
minute  matters  of  religion,  fuch  as  meats 
and  drinks , forms  and  ceremonies , which 
are  of  lefs  importance,  and  for  which  fcrip- 
ture  has  not  given  fuch  exprefs  directions. 
This  is  the  advice  of  the  great  apoftle, 
Eph.  iv.  14.  Hcb.  xiii.  8,  9. 

In  fhort,  thofe  truths  which  are  the 
fprings  of  daily  practice,  fhould  be  fettled  as 
foon  as  we  can  with  the  exercife  of  our 
belt  powers , after  the  Hate  of  manhood  : 
but  thofe  things  wherein  we  may  pofliblv 
miftake,  fhould  never  be  fo  abfolutely  and 
finally  eftablifiaedand  determined,  as  though 
we  were  infallible.  If  the  Papifts  of  Great - 
Britain  had  maintained  fuch  a refolute  elta- 
blifnment  and  a flu  ranee  in  the  days  of  king 
Henry  the  V tilth  or  queen  Elizabeth , there 
never  had  been  a reformation  : nor  would 
any  Heathen  have  been  converted  even  un- 
der the  mini  (try  of  St.  Paul , if  their  obfti- 
nate  fettlement  in  their  idolatries  had  kept 

their 
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their  eyes  fhut  againd  all  further  light. 
V et  this  fliould  not  hinder  us  from  fettling 
our  mod;  important  principles  of  faith  and 
practice,  where  reafon  ihines  with  its 
cleared  evidence,  and  the  word  of  God 
plainly  determines  truth  and  duty. 

XXVII.  But  let  us  remember  alfo,  that 
though  the  gofpel  be  an  injallible  revela- 
tion, we  are  but fallible  interpreters,  when 
we  determine  the  fenfe  even  of  fome  impor- 
tant propofitions  written  there  ; and  there- 
fore though  we  feem  to  be  edablifhed  in  the 
belief  of  any  particular  fenfe  of  fcripture, 
and  though  there  may  be  jull  calls  of  pro- 
vidence to  profefs  and  fubfcribe  it,  yet  there 
is  no  need  that  we  fhould  refolve  or  pro- 
mife,  fubfcribe  or  fwear  never  to  change 
our  mind;  fince  it  is  pofiible  in  the  nature 
and  courfe  of  things,  we  may  meet  with 
fuch  a folid  and  lubdantial  objection,  as 
may  give  us  a quite  different  view  of  things 
from  what  we  once  imagined,  and  may  lay 
before  us  fufficient  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary. We  may  happen  to  find  a fairer 
light  cad  over  the  fame  fcriptures,  and  fee 
reafon  to  alter  our  fentiments  even  in  fome 
points  of  moment.  Sic  fentio,  Jic  fentiam, 
i.  e./ol  believe,  and  Jo  I will  believe,  is  the 
prifon  of  the  foul  for  life  time,  and  a bar 
againdall  the  improvements  of  the  mind. 
To  impofe  fuch  a profetfion  on  other  men 
jn  matters  not  abfolutely  necefiary  and  not 
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abfolutely  certain,  is  a criminal  ufurpa- 
tion  and  tyranny  over  faith  and  confidence, 
and  which  none  has  power  to  require  but 
an  infallible  dictator. 


CHAP.  XJX. 

Of  enquiring  into,  Causes  and  Effects. 

SOME  effedts  are  found  out  by  their 
caufes,  and  fome  caufes  by  their  ef- 
fects. Let  us  confider  both  thefe. 

I.  W HE  N we  are  enquiring  into  the 
caufes  of  any  'particular  effect  or  appear- 
ance, either  in  the  world  of  nature,  or  in 
the  civil  or  moral  concerns  of  men,  we 
may  follow  this  method. 

i.  Consider  what  effedts  or  appear- 
ances you  have  known  of  a kindred  nature , 
and  what  have  been  the  certain  and  real 
caufes  of  them  ; for  like  effects  have  gene- 
rally like  caufes , efpecially  when  they  are 
found  in  the  fame  fort  of  fukjedts. 

2.  Consider  what  are  the  feveral  poff 
fible  caufes  which  may  produce  luch  an  ef- 
fedt : and  find  out  by  fome  circumftances, 
how  many  of  thofe  poflible  caufes  are  ex- 
cluded 
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eluded  in  this  particular  cafe  : thence  pro- 
ceed by  degrees  to  the  probable  caufes , till 
a more  dole  attention  and  infpedtion  fhall 
exclude  lb  me  of  them  alfo,  and  lead  you 
gradually  to  the  real  and  certain  caufe. 

3.  Consider  what  things  preceded  fuch 
an  event  or  appearance,  which  might  have 
any  influence  upon  it ; and  though  we  can- 
not certainly  determine  the  caufe  of  any 
thing  only  from  its  going  before  the  ef- 
fect, yet  among  the  many  forerunners , we 
may  probably  light  upon  the  true  caufe,  by 
iurther  and  more  particular  enquiry. 

4.  Consider  whether  one  caufe  befuf- 
ficient  to  produce  the  effect,  or  whether  it 
does  not  require  a concurrence  of  feveral 
caufes ; and  then  endeavour  as  far  as  pof- 
lible,  toadjufl:  the  degrees  of  influence  that 
each  caufe  might  have  in  producing  the 
efFedt,  and  the  proper  agency  and  influence 
of  each  of  them  therein. 

So  in  natural philof op hy,  if  I would  And 
what  are  the  principles  or  caufes  of  that 
fenfation  which  we  call  heat  when  I Hand 
near  the  fire ; here  I fhall  find  it.  is  necef- 
fary  that  there  be  an  agency  of  the  particles 
of  fire  on  my  flelh,  either  mediately  by 
themfelves,  or  at  leaft  by  the  intermediate 
air  j there  muff  be  a particular  fort  of 
motion  and  vellication  impreft  upon  my 
nerves  ; there  muff  be  a derivation  of  that 
potion  to  the  brain  ; and  there  muff  be  an 
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attention  of  my  foul  to  this  motion  : if 
either  of  thefe  are  wanting,  the  fenfation  of 
heat  will  not  be  produced. 

So  in  the  moral  world , if  I enquire  into 
the  revolution  of  a fate  or  kingdom , per- 
haps I find  it  brought  about  by  the  tyranny 
' or  folly  of  a prince,  or  by  the  difaffedion 
of  his  own  fubjeds ; and  this  difaffedion 
and  oppofition  may  arife,  either  upon  the 
account  of  impofitions  in  religion,  or  in- 
juries relating  to  their  civil  rights  : or  the 
revolution  may  be  effeded  by  the  invafion 
of  a foreign  army,  or  by  the  oppofition  of 
fome  perion  at  home  or  abroad  that  lays 
claim  to  the  government,  &c.  or  a hero 
who  would  guard  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ; or  by  many  of  thefe  concurring  toge- 
ther ; then  we  rnuft  adjufl:  the  influences  of 
each  as  wifely  as  we  can,  and  not  afcribe  the 
whole  event  to  one  of  them  alone. 

II.  WHEN  we  are  enquiring  into  the 
ejfefts  of  any  particular  caufe  or  caufes , we 
may  follow  this  method. 

i .CoNsiDERdiligently  ihz  nature  of  every 
caufe  apart,  and  obferve  what  effed  every 
part  or  property  of  it  will  tend  to  produce. 

2.  Consider  the  caufes  united  together 
in  their  feveral  natures,  and  ways  of  ope- 
ration ; enquire  how  far  the  powers  or  pro- 
perties of  one,  will  hinder  or  promote  the 
effeds  of  the  other,  and  wifely  balance 
the  proportions  of  the  influence. 

3.  Con- 
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3.  Consider  what  the  jubjeEt  is,  in  or 
upon  which  the  caufe  is  to  operate  : for  the 
fame  caufe  on  different  fubjedts  will  often- 
times produce  different  effedts,  as  the  fan 
which  loftens  wax  will  harden  clay . 

4.  Bf.  frequent  and  diligent  in  making  all 
proper  experiments ; in  letting  fuch  caufes 
at  work  whole  effedts  you  deli  re  to  know, 
and  putting  together  in  an  orderly  manner, 
fuch  things  as  are  moll  likely  to  produce 
fome  ufeful  effedts,  according  to  the  bell 
furvey  you  can  take  of  all  the  concurring 
caufes  and  circumllances. 

5.  OBSERVE  carefully  all  the  events 
which  happen  either  by  an  occafional  con- 
currence of  various  caufes,  or  by  the  in- 
dullrious  application  of  knowing  men  : 
and  when  you  fee  any  happy  effedt  certainly 
produced,  and  often  repeated,  treafure  it  up 
together  with  the  known  caufes  of  it, 
amongll  your  improvements. 

6.  Take  a juft  furvey  of  all  the  cir- 
cnmjlances  which  attend  the  operation  of 
any  caufe  or  caufes,  whereby  any  fpecial 
effedt  is  produced,  and  find  out  as  far  as 
poflible,  how  far  any  of  thofe  circumllances 
had  a tendency  either  to  obftrudt  or  pro- 
mote, or  change  thofe  operations,  and  con- 
fequently  how  far  the  effedt  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  them. 

In  this  manner  ,phyficianspradt\{e  and  im- 
prove their  Ikill,.  They  conflder  the  vari- 
ous 
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011s  known  effedts  of  ■particular  herbs  or 
drugs,  they  meditate  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  their  compofition,  and  whether  the 
virtues  of  the  one  will  exalt  or  diminifh 
the  force  of  the  other,  or  correct  any  of  its 
nocent  qualities.  Then  they  obferve  the 
native  conflitution,  and  the  prefent  tem- 
per or  circumflances  of  the  patient,  and 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  effedt  of  fuch  a 
medicine  on  fuch  a patient.  And  in  all  un- 
common cafes  they  make  wife  and  cautious 
experiments,  and  nicely  obferve  the  effedls 
of  particular  compound  medicines  on  dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  and  in  different  dif- 
eafes;  and  by  thefe  treafuries  of  juflobfer- 
vations,  they  grow  up  to  an  honourable  de- 
gree of  fkill  in  the  art  of  healing. 

So  the  preacher  confiders  the  doclrines 
and  reafons,  the  precepts,  the promifes,  and 
threatenings  of  the  word  of  God,  and  what 
are  the  natural  effedts  of  them  upon  the 
mind  5 he  confiders  what  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  fuch  a virtue  or  fuch  a vice ; 
he  is  well  apprized  that  the  reprefen tation 
of  fome  of  thefe  things  may  convince  the 
underftanding,  fome  may  terrify  the  confci- 
ence,  fome  may  allure  the  flothful,  and 
fome  encourage  the  defponding  mind  : he 
obferves  the  temper  of  his  hearers , or  of 
any  particular  perfon  that  converfes  with 
him  about  things  facred,  and  he  judges  what 
will  be  the  effedts  of  each  reprefentation 
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on  fuch  perfons;  he  reviews  and  recol- 
lects what  have  been  the  effects  of  fome 
fpecial  parts  and  methods  of  his  miniftry ; 
and  by  a careful  furvey  of  all  thefe,  he  at- 
tains greater  degrees  of  fkill  in  his  lacred 
employment. 

Note , In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  muftdif- 
tinguifh  thofe  caufes  and  effects  which  are 
naturally  and  neceffarily  connected  with  each 
other,  from  thofe  which  have  only  an  ac- 
cidental or  contingent  connection.  Even  in 
thofe  caufes  where  the  effeCt  is  but  contin- 
gent, we  may  fometimes  arrive  at  a very 
high  degree  of  probability;  yet  we  cannot 
arrive  at  fuch  certainty  as  where  the  caufes 
operate  by  an  evident  and  natural  necejjity , 
and  the  effects  necelfarily  follow  the  ope- 
ration. 

See  more  on  this  fubjedl,  logic , Part  II. 
Chap.  V.  SeCL  7.  Of  the  Principles  and 
Rules  of  judging  concerning  things  pa  f prej - 
pit  and  to  come , by  the  mere  ufe  of  reaf on. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Sciences , and  their  life  in  particular 

profefions. 

I.  JTl  H E bef  way  to  learn  any  fcience, 
X is  to  begin  with  a regular  fyftern , or 
a fhort  and  plain  fcheme  of  that  fcience, 
well  drawn  up  into  a narrow  compafs, 
omitting  the  deeper  and  more  abftrufe  parts 
of  it,  and  that  alfo  under  the  conduct  and 
inftrudtion  of  fome  fkilful  teacher.  Syf- 
tems  are  neceflary  to  give  an  entire  and 
comprehenlive  view  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
any  fcience,  which  may  have  a mutual  in- 
fluence toward  the  explication  or  proof  of 
each  other:  whereas  if  a man  deals  al- 
ways and  only  in  effays  and  difcourfes  on 
particular  parts  of  a fcience,  he  will  never 
obtain  a diftindl  and  juft  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  may  perhaps  omit  fome  important  part 
of  it  after  feven  years  reading  of  fucli  occa- 
fional  difcourfes. 

For  this  reafon,  young  ftudents  fhould 
apply  themfelves  to  their  fyftems  much  more 
than  pamphlets.  That  man  is  never  fo  fit 
to  judge  of particular fubjetts  relating  to  any 
fcience,  who  has  never  taken  a furvey  of 
the  whole . 
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It  is  the  remark  of  an  ingenious  writer, 
fhould  a barbarous  Indian , who  had  never 
fee n a palace  or  a Jhip,  view  their  feparate 
and  disjointed  parts,  and  obferve  the  pil- 
lars, doors,  windows,  cornices  and  turrets  of 
the  one , or  the  prow  and  flern,  the  ribs  and 
mails,  the  ropes  and  fhrouds,  the  fails  and 
tackle  of  the  other , he  would  be  able  to 
form  but  a very  lame  and  dark  idea  of  either 
of  thofe  excellent  and  ufeful  inventions.  In 
like  manner,  thofe  who  contemplate  only 
the  fragments  or  pieces  broken  off  from  any 
fcience  difperfed  in  fhort  unconnected  dif- 
courfes,  and  do  not  difcern  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  how  they  may  be  adapt- 
ed, and  by  their  union  procure  the  delight- 
ful fymmetry  of  a regular  fcheme,  can  never 
furvey  an  entire  body  of  truth,  but  muff 
always  view  it  as  deformed  and  difmem- 
bered;  wrhile  their  ideas,  which  muff  be 
ever  indiftinCt  and  often  repugnant,  will  lie 
in  the  brain  unforted,  and  thrown  together 
without  order  or  coherence:  fuch  is  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  men  who  live  upon  the 
lcraps  of  the  fciences. 

A youth  of  genius  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, of  an  adtive  and  forward  fpirit,  may 
form  within  himfelf  fome  alluring  fcenes 
and  piealing  fchemes  in  the  beginning  of  a 
fcience,  which  are  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
fome  of  the  neceffary  and  fubftantial  parts 
of  it  which  aopear  in  the  middle  or  the 
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end.  And  if  he  never  read  and  pafs  through 
the  whole,  he  takes  up  and  is  latisfied  with 
his  own  halfy  pleating  fchemes,  and  trea- 
fures  thefe  errors  up  among#  his  lolid  ac- 
quifitions;  whereas  his  own  labour  and 
dudy  farther  purfued  would  have  fhewn 
him  his  early  midakes,  and  cured  him  of 
his  felf- flattering  delufions. 

Hence  itcomes  to  pafs,  that  we  have  fo 
many  half-fcholars  now-a-days,  and  there 
is  fo  much  confufion  and  inconfidency 
in  the  notions  and  opinions  of  fome  per- 
fons,  becaufe  they  devote  their  hours  of 
dudy  entirely  to  fhort  ejfays  and  pajjiphlets , 
and  cad  contempt  upon  fyjiems  under  a 
pretence  of  greater  politenefs;  whereas  the 
true  reafon  of  this  contempt  of  fydema- 
tical  learning,  is  merelazinel's  and  want  of 
judgment. 

II.  After  we  are  grown  well  acquainted 
with  a Jhort  fyjlem  or  comp  endium  of  a fcience 
which  is  written  in  the  plained  and  mod 
limple  manner,  it  is  then  proper  to  read  a 
larger  regular  treatife  on  that  fnbjedl , if  we 
defign  a complete  knowledge  and  cultiva- 
tion of  it:  and  either  while  we  are  reading 
this  larger  fyftem , or  after  we  have  done 
it,  then  occajional  difcourfes  and  ejfays  upon 
the  particular  fubjetts  and  parts  of  that  fci- 
ence may  be  read  with  the  greatefl  profit: 
for  in  thefe  ejfays  we  may  often  find  very 
confiderable  corredions  and  improvements 
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of  what  thefe  comp  ends,  or  even  the  larger 
Jjjlems  may  have  taught  us,  mingled  with 
home  miftakes. 


And  thefe  corrections  or  improvements 
fhould  be  as  remarks,  adjoining  by  way  of 
note  or  commentary  in  their  proper  places, 
and  fuperadded  to  the  regular  treatife  we 
have  read.  Then  a ftudious  and  judicious 
review  of  the  whole,  will  give  us  a tolerable 
acquaintance  with  that  fcience. 

III.  I T is  a great  happinefs  to  have  fuch 
a tutor , or  fuch  friends  and  companions  at 
hand , who  are  able  to  inform  us  what  are 
the  beft  books  written  on  any  fcience,  or 
any  fpecial  part  of  it.  For  want  of  this 
advantage,  many  a man  has  wafted  his  time 
in  reading  over  perhaps  fome  whole  vo- 
lumes, and  learnt  little  more  by  it  than  to 
know,  that  thofe  volumes  were  not  worth 
his  reading. 

IV.  As  for  the  languages,  they  are  cer- 
tainly bef  learned  in  the  younger  years  of  life. 
The  memory  is  then  mod;  empty  and  un- 
furnifhed,  and  ready  to  receive  new  ideas 
continually.  We  find  that  children  in  two 
years  time  after  they  are  born,  learn  to  fpeak 
their  native  tongue. 

V.  The  more  abflr aided  fciences,  which 
depend  more  upon  the  underftanding  and 
judgment,  and  which  deal  much  in  abftraCt- 
cd  ideas,  fhould  not  be  itnpofed  upon  children 
too  foon ; fuch  are  logic,  metaphyjia,  ethics, 
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politics , or  the  depths  and  difficulties  of 
grammar  and  criticifm.  Yet  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  the  firft  rudiments  of  grammar 
are  neceffiary,  or  at  leaf!  very  convenient  to 
be  known  when  a youth  learns  a new  lan- 
guage; and  fome  general  eafy  principles  and 
rules  of  morality  and  divinity  are  needful, 
in  order  to  teach  a child  his  duty  to  God 
and  man;  but  to  enter  far  into  abftradted 
reafonings  on  thefe  fubjedts,  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  children. 

VI  There  are  federal  of  the  fciences, 
that  will  ?nore  agreeably  employ  our  younger 
years , and  the  general  parts  of  them  may 
be  eafily  taken  in  by  boys.  The  firft  prin- 
ciples and  eafier  practices  of  arithmetic , 
geometry,  plain  trigonometry , meafuring 
heights , depths , lengths , difiances , &c« 
The  rudiments  of  geometry  and  afirono - 
my,  together  with  fomething  of  mechanics , 
may  be  eafily  conveyed  into  the  minds  of 
acute  young  perfons  from  nine  or  ten  years 
old  and  upward.  Thefe  ftudies  may  be  en- 
tertaining and  ufeful  to  young  ladies  as  well 
as  to  gentlemen,  and  to  all  thofe  who  are 
bred  up  to  the  learned  profeffions.  The fair 
fex  may  intermingle  thofe  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  needle,  and  the  knowledge  of 
domeftic  life.  Boys  may  be  taught  to  join 
them  with  their  rudiments  of  grammar, 
and  their  labour  in  the  languages.  And 
even  thofe  who  never  learn  any  language 
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but  their  mother-tongue  may  be  taught 
thefe  fciences  with  lalting  benefit  in  early 
days. 

That  this  may  be  done  with  eafe  and 
advantage  take  thefe  three  reafons. 

(1.)  Because  they  depend  lb  much  up- 
on fchemes  and  numbers,  images,  lines 
and  figures,  and  fenfible  things,  that  the 
imagination  or  fancy  will  greatly  affilt  the 
underllanding,  and  render  the  knowledge 
of  them  much  more  eafy. 

(2.)  These  Itudies  are  fo  pleafant,  that 
they  will  make  the  dry  labour  of  learning 
words,  phrafes  and  languages  more  tole- 
rable to  boys  in  a Latin  fchool  by  this 
molt  agreeable  mixture.  The  employ- 
ment of  youth  in  thefe  ftudies  will  tempt 
them  to  neglebt  many  of  the  foolifh  plays 
of  childhood,  and  they  will  find  fweeter 
entertainment  for  themlelves  and  their  lei— 
lure  hours  by  a cultivation  of  thefe  pretty 
pieces  of  alluring  knowledge. 

(3.)  The  knowledge  of  thefe  parts  of 
fcience  are  both  eafy  and  worthy  to  be  re- 
tained in  memory  by  all  children  when  they 
come  to  manly  years,  for  they  are  ufeful 
through  all  the  parts  of  human  life  : they 
tend  to  enlarge  the  underfhnding  early,  and 
to  give  a various  acquaintance  with  ufeful 
lubjetfis  betimes.  And  furely  it  is  bell,  as  far 
as  polhble,  to  train  up  children  in  the  know- 
ledge of  thofe  things  which  they  Ihould 
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never  forget,  rather  than  to  let  them  wafte 
years  of  life  in  trifles,  or  in  hard  words 
which  are  not  worth  remembering. 

And  here  by  the  way  I cannct  but  won- 
der, that  any  author  in  our  age  Ihouldhave 
attempted  to  teach  any  of  the  exploded 
■phyfics  of  Def cartes,  or  the  nobler  inven- 
tions of  Sir  Ifiaac  Newton ,.  in  his  hypothefis 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  motions, 
in  his  dodtrine  of  light  and  colours,  and 
other  parts  of  his  phyjiology , or  to  inftrudt 
children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  the  heavens,  earth  and  planets,  without 
any  figures  or  diagrams.  Is  it  poflible  to 
give  a boy  or  a young  lady  the  clear,  dif- 
tindfc  and  proper  apprehenlions  of  thefe 
things  without  lines  and  figures  to  de- 
feribe  them  ? Does  not  their  underflanding 
want  the  aid  of  fancy  and  images  to  con- 
vey ftronger  and  juflier  ideas  of  them  to  the 
inmofl:  foul  : or  do  they  imagine  that 

youth  can  penetrate  into  all  thefe  beauties 
and  artifices  of  nature  without  thefe  helps, 
which  perfons  of  maturer  age  find  necefla- 
ry  for  that  purpofe  ? I would  not  willingly 
name  the  books,  becaufe  feme  of  the  wai- 
ters are  faid  to  be  gentlemen  of  excellent 
acquirements. 

VII.  After  we  have  firft  learnt  and 
gone  through  any  of  thole  arts  or  fciences 
W'hich  are  to  be  explained  by  diagrams, 
figures  and  fchemes,  luch  as  geometry , 

geography , 
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geography , ajironomy , optics,  mechanics , 
&c.  we  may  belt  preferve  them  in  memory 
by  having  thofe  fchemes  and  figures  in  large 
fheets  of  paper  hanging  always  before  the 
eye  in  clofets,  parlours,  halls,  chambers, 
entries,  flair-cafes,  &c.  Thus  the  learn- 
ed images  will  be  perpetually  imprelt  on 
the  brain,  and  will  keep  the  learning  that 
depends  upon  them  alive  and  frefh  in  the 
mind  through  the  growing  years  of  life : 
the  mere  diagrams  and  figures  will  ever 
recal  to  our  thoughts  thofe  theorems, 
problems,  and  corollaries,  which  have  been 
demon ftrated  by  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  geography  may 
be  learnt  this  way  by  the  two  terreltrial 
hemifpheres,  and  by  particular  maps  and 
charts  of  the  coafts  and  countries  of  the 
earth  happily  difpofed  round  about  us. 
Thus  we  may  learn  alfo  the  cancellations 
by  j uft  projections  of  the  celeftial  fphere, 
hung  up  in  the  fame  manner.  And  I mull; 
confefs,  for  the  bulk  of  learners  of  afro - 
nomy,  I like  that  projection  of  the  liars 
belt,  which  includes  in  it  all  the  ftars 
in  our  horizon,  and  therefore  it  reaches 
to  the  38I-  degree  of  fouthern  latitude, 
though  its  center  is  the  north-pole . This 
gives  us  a better  view  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  they  appear  every  night  to  us, 
and  it  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  a little 
inftrudion,  and  with  eafe,  to  ferve  for  a 
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noclurnaly  and  fhew  the  true  hour  of  the 
night. 

But  remember,  that  if  there  be  any  co- 
louring upon  thefe  maps  or  projections,  it 
fhould  be  laid  on  fo  thin,  as  not  to  ob- 
fcure  or  conceal  any  part  of  tbe  lines,  fi- 
gures or  letters  : whereas  moft  times  they 
are  daubed  fo  thick  with  gay  and  glaring- 
colours,  and  hung  up  fo  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  eye  that  fhould  furvey  and 
read  them,  as  though  their  only  defign 
were  to  make  a gaudy  fhow  upon  the  wall, 
and  they  hung  there  merely  to  cover  the 
naked  plaifter  or  wainfcot. 

Those  fciences  which  may  be  drawn 
out  into  tables  may  alfo  be  thus  hung  up 
and  difpofed  in  proper  places,  fuch  as, 
brief  abfraSis  of  hijiory , chronology , &c. 
and  indeed,  the  fchemes  of  any  of  the  arts 
or  fciences  may  be  analyfed  in  a fort  of 
Jkeleton , and  reprefented  upon  tables,  with 
the  various  dependencies  and  connections 
of  their  feveral  parts  and  fubjeCts  that  belong 
to  them.  Mr.  Solomon  Lowe  has  happily 
thrown  the  grammar  of  feveral  languages 
into  fuch  tables ; and  a frequent  review 
of  thefe  abjlracis  and  epitomes  would  tend 
much  to  imprint  them  on  the  brain,  when 
they  have  been  once  well  learned  • this 
would  keep  thofe  learned  traces  always 
open,  and  aflift  the  weaknefs  of  a labouring 
memory.  In  this  manner  may  a fcheme 

of 
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of  the  fcripture  hiftory  be  drawn  out,  and 
perpetuate  thofe  ideas  in  the  mind  with 
which  our  daily  reading  furnifhes  us. 

VIII.  Every  man  who  pretends  to  the 
character  of  a fcholar,  fhould  attain  fame 
general  and  fnperjicial  idea  of  moft  or  all  the 
fciences : for  there  is  a certain  connexion 
among  the  various  parts  of  human  know- 
ledge, fo  that  fome  notions  borrowed  from 
any  one  fcience  may  afiift  our  acquaintance 
with  any  other,  either  by  way  of  explication , 
illuftration  or  proof : though  there  are  fome 
iciences  conjoined  by  a much  nearer  affi- 

.nity  than  others. 

IX.  LET  thofe  parts  of  every  fcience  be 
chiefly  ftudied  at  firft,  and  reviewed  after- 
wards, which  have  a more  dire  til  tendency  to 
etjjijl  our  proper  profejjion , as  men,  or  our 
general  profejjion  as  chriflians , always  ob- 
ierving  what  we  ourfelves  have  found  moil: 
neceflary  and  ufeful  to  us  in  the  courfe  of 
our  lives.  Age  and  experience  will  teach 
us  to  judge  which  of  the  fciences,  and  which 
parts  of  them,  have  been  of  greateft  ufe, 
and  are  moft  valuable ; but  in  younger  years 
of  life  we  are  not  fuflicient  judges  of  this 
matter,  and  therefore  fhould  feek  advice 
from  others  who  are  elder. 

X.  There  are  three  learned  profeflions 
among  us,  viz.  divinity , law,  and  medi- 
cine. Though  every  man  who  pretends  to  be 
a fcholar  or  a gentleman  fhould  fo  far  ac- 
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quaint  himfelf  with  a fuperficial  fcheme  of 
all  the  fciences,  as  not  to  (land  amazed  like 
a mere  flranger  at  the  mention  of  the  com- 
mon fubjedts  that  belong  to  them ; yet  there 
is  no  neceffity  for  every  man  of  learning 
to  enter  into  their  difficulties  and  deep  re- 
cedes, nor  to  climb  the  heights  to  which 
dome  others  have  arrived.  The  knowledge 
of  them  in  a proper  meafure  may  be  hap- 
pily ufeful  to  every  profeffion,  not  only  be- 
caufe  all  arts  and  fciences  have  a fort  of 
communion  and  connection  with  each 
other,  but  it  is  an  angelic  pleafure  to  grow 
in  knowledge,  it  is  a matter  of  honour  and 
efteem,  and  renders  a man  more  agreeable 
and  acceptable  in  every  company. 

But  let  us  furvey  feveral  of  them  more 
particularly,  with  regard  to  the  learned  pro- 
feffion s:  and  drib  of  the  mathematics . 

XI.  Though  I have  fo  often  com  mended 
mathematical  flu  dies , and  particularly  the 
fpeculations  of  arithmetic  and  geometry , 
as  a means  to  dx  a wavering  mind,  to  beget 
an  habit  of  attention,  and  to  improve  the 
faculty  of  reafon ; yet  I would  by  no 
means  be  underflood  to  recommend  to  all 
a purfuit  of  thefe  fciences,  to  thole  exten- 
dve  lengths  to  which  the  moderns  have  ad- 
vanced them.  This  is  neither  neceffary  nor 
proper  for  any  fludents,  but  thefe  few  who 
fhall  make  thefe  fludies  their  chief  pro- 
feffion and  budnefs  of  life,  or  thofe  gentle- 
men 
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men  whofe  capacities  and  turn  of  mind 
are  luited  to  thefe  ftudies,  and  have  all  man- 
ner of  advantage  to  improve  in  them. 

The  general  principles  of  arithmetic , 
algebra , geometry  and  trigonometry , of  geo- 
graphy t of  modern  ajlrotiomy , mechanics, 
fiatics  and  optics , have  their  valuable  and 
excellent  ufes,  not  only  for  the  exercife 
and  improvement  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  but  the  fubjedfs  themfelves  are  very 
well  worth  our  knowledge  in  a moderate 
degree,  and  are  often  made  of  admirable 
fervice  in  human  life.  So  much  of  thefe 
fubjedts  as  Dr.  Wells  has  given  us  in  his 
three  volumes,  entitled,  ‘The  Toung  Gentle- 
man's Mathematics , is  richly  fufficient  for 
the  greateft  part  of  fcholars  or  gentlemen  ; 
though  perhaps  there  may  be  fome  lingle 
treat ifes,  at  lealf  on  fome  of  thefe  fubjedts, 
which  may  be  better  written  and  more  ufe- 
ful  to  be  perufed  than  thofe  of  that  learned 
author. 

But  a penetration  into  the  abftrufe  dif- 
ficulties and  depths  of  modern  algebra  and 
fuxions , the  various  methods  of  quadra- 
tures, the  menfuration  of  all  manner  of 
curves , and  their  mutual  transformation , 
and  twenty  other  things  that  fome  modern 
mathematicians  deal  in,  are  not  worth  the 
labour  of  thofe  who  defign  either  of  the 
three  learned  profeffions,  divinity , law, 
or  phyfic , as  the  bufinefs  of  life.  This  is 
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the  fentence  of  a confiderable  man,  viz . 
Dr.  George  Cheync , who  was  a very  good 
proficient  and  writer  on  thefe  fubjedts  : 
he  affirms,  that  they  are  but  barren  and  airy 
ftudies  for  a man  entirely  to  live  upon,  and 
that  for  a man  to  indulge  and  riot  in  thefe 
exquifitely  bewitching  contemplations,  is 
only  proper  for  public  profefiors,  or  for 
gentlemen  of  eftates,  who  have  a ftrong 
propenfity  this  way,  and  a genius  fit  to 
cultivate  them. 

But,  fays  he,  to  own  a great  but  griev- 
ous truth,  though  they  may  quicken  and 
fharpen  the  invention,  flrengthen  and  ex- 
tend the  imagination,  improve  and  refine  the 
reafoning  faculty,  and  are  of  ufe  both  in 
the  necefiary  and  the  luxurious  refinement 
of  mechanical  arts  ; yet  having  no  tendency 
to  redtify  the  will,  to  fweeten  the  temper, 
or  mend  the  heart,  they  often  leave  a 
fliffnefs,  a pofitivenefs  and  fufficiency  on 
weak  minds,  which  is  much  more  perniT 
cious  to  fociety,  and  to  the  interefis  of 
the  great  end  of  our  being,  than  all  their 
advantages  can  recompenfe.  He  adds  fur- 
ther concerning  the  launching  into  the  depth 
of  the  fiudies,  that  they  are  apt  to  beget 
afecretand  refined  pride,  and  over-weening 
and  over-bearing  vanity,  the  mod  oppofite 
temper  to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  gol'pel. 
This  tempts  them  to  prefume  on  a kind 
of  omnifcience  in  refpedt  to  their  fellowr 

creatures, 
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creatures,  who  have  not  rifen  to  their  ele- 
vation ; nor  are  they  fit  to  be  trufted  in  the 
hands  of  any  but  thofe  who  have  acquired 
a humble  heart,  a lowly  fpirit,  andafober 
and  teachable  temper.  See  Dr.  Cheyne  s 
preface  to  his  EJfay  on  Health  and  long  Life . 

XII.  Some  of  the  practical  parts  of  geo- 
metry, ajlronomy , dialling,  optics,  Jlatics, 
mechanics.  See.  may  be  agreeable  enter- 
tainments and  amufements  to  ftudents  in 
every  profefiion  at  leifure  hours,  if  they 
enjoy  fuch  circumllances  of  life  as  to  fur- 
nifli  them  with  conveniences  for  this  fort  of 
improvement : but  let  them  take  great  care, 
left  they  entrench  upon  more  neceflary  em- 
ployments, and  fo  fall  under  the  charge  and 
cenl’ure  of  wafted  time. 

Yet  I cannot  help  making  this  obferva- 
tion,  that  where  ftudents,  or  indeed  any 
young  gentlemen,  have  in  their  early  years 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  a variety  of 
elegant  problems  in  the  mathematic  circle 
of  knowledge,  and  gained  the  moft  eafy, 
neat,  and  entertaining  experiments  in  natu- 
ral philofophy,  with  fome  fhort  and  agree- 
able fpeculations  or  practices  in  any  other  of 
the  arts  or  faiences,  they  have  hereby  laid 
a foundation  for  the  efteem  and  love  of 
mankind  among  thofe  with  whom  they  con- 
verfe,  in  higher  or  lower  ranks  of  life; 
they  have  been  often  guarded  by  this  means 
from  the  temptation  of  innocent  pleafures. 
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and  have  fecured  both  their  own  hours  and 
the  hours  of  their  companions,  from  run- 
ning to  wafte  in  fauntering  and  trifles,  and 
from  a thoufand  impertinences  in  filly 
dialogues.  Gaming  and  drinking,  and 
many  criminal  and  foolifli  icenes  of  talk 
and  adlion,  have  been  prevented  bythefe 
innocent  and  improving  elegancies  of 
knowledge. 

XIII.  History  is  a neceffiary  ftudy  in 
the  fupreme  place  for  gentlemen  who  deal 
in  politics.  The  government  of  nations, 
and  diflrefsful  and  defolating  events  which 
have  in  all  ages  attended  the  miltakes  of 
politicians,  fhould  be  ever  prefenton  their 
minds,  to  warn  them  to  avoid  the  like  con- 
duct. Geography  and  chronology , which 
precifely  informs  us  of  the  place  and  time 
where  fuch  tranfadlions  or  events  happened, 
are  the  eyes  of  hiflory , and  of  abfolute 
neceffity  in  forne  meafure  to  attend  it. 

But  hiflory , fo  fir  as  relates  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Bible,  is  as  neceffary  to  divines 
as  to  gentlemen  of  any  profeflion.  It  helps 
us  to  reconcile  many  difficulties  in  ferip- 
ture,  and  demonftrates  a divine  providence. 
Dr.  Prideaux  s Connexion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Peflament,  is  an  excellent  treatife  of 
this  kind. 

XIV.  Among  the  fmaller  hiftories,  bio* 
graphy , or  the  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  great 
and  good  men,  has  a high  rank  in  my 
pfteem,  as  worthy  of  the  perufal  of  every 
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perfon  who  devotes  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity . Therein  we  frequently  find  our 
holy  religion  reduced  to  practice,  and  many 
parts  of  chriftianity  fhining  with  a tranfcen- 
dent  and  exemplary  light.  We  learn  there 
how  deeply  fenfiblegreat  and  good  men  have 
been  of  the  ruins  of  human  nature  by  the 
firft  apoftafy  from  God,  and  how  they  have 
toild  and  laboured,  and  turned  themfelves 
on  all  fides,  to  feek  a recovery  in  vain, 
till  they  have  found  the  gofpel  of  Chriji  an 
all-fufficient  relief.  We  are  there  furnifhed 
with  effectual  and  unanfwerable  evidences 
that  the  religion  of  Jefus , with  all  its  felf- 
denials,  virtues  and  devotions,  is  a very 
practicable  thing,  fince  it  has  been  carried 
to  luch  a degree  of  honour  by  fome  wife 
and  holy  men.  We  have  been  there  allured, 
that  the  pleafures  and  fatisfadions  of  the 
chriftian  life , in  its  prefen t practice  and  its 
future  hopes,  are  not  the  mere  raptures  of 
fancy  and  enthufiafm,  when  fome  of  the 
drideft  profeifors  of  reafon  have  added  the 
fiandion  of  their  tedimony. 

In  fhort,  the  lives  or  memoirs  of  perfon s 
of  piety  well  written,  have  been  of  infinite 
and  unfpeakable  advantage  to  the  difciples 
and  profeffors  of  Chriftianity,  and  have 
given  us  admirable  inftances  and  rules  how 
to  refill  every  temptation  of  a foothing  or 
a frowning  w'orld,  how  to  pradife  impor- 
tant and  difficult  duties,  how  to  love  God 

above 
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above  all,  and  toloveour  neighbours  as  our- 
felves,  to  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  to  die  in  the  fame  faith  in  fure 
and  certain  hope  of  a refurreCtion  to  eter- 
nal life. 

XV.  Remember  that  logic  and  on- 
tology or  metaphyfics  are  neceffary  fciences, 
though  they  have  been  greatly  abufed  by 
fcholaftic  writers  who  have  profeffed  to 
teach  them  in  former  ages.  Not  only  all 
Jludents , whether  they  defign  the  profeflion 
of  theology , law  or  fhyjic , but  all  gentlemen 
Ihould  at  lead:  acquire  a fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  them.  The  introduction  of  fo  many 
fubtleties,  nice  diftindtions,andinfignificant 
terms  without  clear  ideas,  has  brought  a 
great  part  of  the  logic  and  metaphyfics  of 
the  fchools  into  juft  contempt.  Their 
logic  has  appeared  the  mere  art  of  wrang- 
ling, and  their  metaphyfics  the  fldll  of  fplit- 
ting  an  hair,  of  diftinguifhing  without  a 
difference,  and  of  putting  long  hard  names 
upon  common  things,  and  fometimes  upon 
a confufed  jumble  of  things  which  have 
no  clear  ideas  belonging  to  them. 

It  is  certain,  that  an  unknown  heap  of 
trifles  and  impertinences  have  been  inter- 
mingled with  thefe  ufeful  parts  of  learn- 
ing, upon  which  account  many  perfons  in 
this  polite  age  have  made  it  a part  of  their 
breeding  to  throw  a jefl  upon  them  3 and 
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to  rally  them  well,  has  beenefteemed  a more 
valuable  talent  than  to  underffand  them. 

But  this  is  running  into  wide  extremes; 
nor  ought  thefe  parts  of  fcience  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  wife,  becaufe  fome  writers 
of  former  ages  have  played  the  fool  with 
them.  T^rue  logic  teaches  us  to  ufe  our 
reafon  well,  and  brings  light  into  the 
understanding : true  metaphyfics  or  onto- 
logy, caffs  a light  upon  all  the  objects  of 
thought  and  meditation,  by  ranging  every 
being  with  all  the  abfolute  and  relative  per- 
fections and  properties,  modes  and  atten- 
dants of  it  in  proper  ranks  or  claffes,  and 
thereby  it  difeovers  the  various  relations 
of  things  to  each  other,  and  what  are  their 
general  or  fpecial  differences  from  each 
other,  wherein  a great  part  of  human 
knowledge  confifls.  And  by  this  means 
it  greatly  conduces  to  inffrud  us  in  me- 
thod, or  the  difpofition  of  every  thing  into 
its  proper  rank  and  clafs  of  beings,  attri- 
butes or  addons. 

XVI.  If  I were  to  fay  any  thing  of  na- 
tural philofophy , I would  venture  to  lay 
down  my  fentiments  thus. 

I think  it  muff  needs  be  very  ufeful  to 
a divine  to  underffand  Something  of  natu- 
ral fcience.  The  mere  natural  hi  Story  of 
birds,  beafls,  and  fijhes,  of  inf  eels,  trees 
and  plants,  as  well  as  of  meteors,  fuch  as 
clouds,  thunders,  lightnings,  fnow,  hail. 
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frojl,  &c.  in  all  their  common  or  uncom- 
mon appearances,  may  be  of  conliderable 
ufe  to  one  who  ftudies  divinity,  to'  give 
him  a wider  and  more  delightful  view  of 
the  works  of  God,  and  to  furnifh  him 
with  lively  and  happy  images  and  meta- 
phors drawn  from  the  large  volume  of  na- 
ture, to  difplay  and  reprelent  the  things  of 
God  and  religion  in  the  moil  beautiful  and 
affecting  colours. 

And  if  the  mere  hiftory  of  thefe  things 
be  ufeful  for  this  purpofe,  furely  it  will 
be  of  further  advantage  to  be  led  into  the 
reafons,  canfes  and  effects  of  thefe  natural 
objects  and  appearances,  and  to  know  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  matter  and  mo- 
tion, whereby  the  great  God  carries  on 
his  extenfive  works  of  providence  from  the 
creation  to  this  day. 

I confess,  the  old  Arijlotelean  fcheme 
of  thisfcience,  will  teach  us  very  little  that 
is  worth  the  knowing  about  thefe  matters : 
but  the  later  writers,  who  have  explained 
nature  and  its  operations  in  a more  lenfible 
and  geometrical  manner,  are  well  worth  the 
moderate  fludy  of  a divine  efpecially  thofe 
who  have  followed  the  principles  of  that 
wonder  of  our  age  and  nation,  Sir  I facie 
Newton.  There  is  much  pleafure  and  en- 
tertainment, as  well  as  real  profit,  to  be  de- 
rived from  thofe  admirable  improvements 
which  have  been  advanced  in  natural pbilo- 
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fophy  of  late  years,  by  the  affiftance  of  ma~ 
thematical  learning,  as  well  as  from  the 
multitude  of  experiments  which  have  been, 
made  and  are  ftill  making  in  natural  fubjedts. 

XVII.  This  is  a fcience  which  indeed 
eminently  belongs  to  the  phyfician : he 
ought  to  know  all  the  parts  of  human  na~ 
ture,  what  are  the  found  and  healthy  func- 
tions of  an  animal  body,  and  what  are  the 
diflempers  and  dangers  which  attend  it; 
he  fhould  alfo  be  furnilhed  with  a large 
knowledge  of  plants  and  minerals , and 
every  thing  which  makes  up  the  materia 
medic  a , or  the  ingredients  of  which  me- 
dicines are  made ; and  many  other  things 
in  natural  philofophy  are  fubfervient  to  his 
profcflion,  as  well  as  to  the  kindred  art  of 
Jurgery. 

XVIII.  Questions  about  the  powers 
and  operations  of  nature , may  alfo  fome- 
times  come  into  the  lawyer  s cognizance, 
efpecially  Inch  as  relate  to  affaults,  wounds, 
murders,  &c.  I remember  I have  read  a 
trial  of  a man  for  murder  by  drowning , 
wherein  the  judge  on  the  bench  heard  fe- 
veral  arguments  concerning  the  lungs  be- 
ing filled  or  not  filled  with  water,  by  in- 
fpiration  or  expiration,  &c.  to  all  which  he 
profeffed  himfelf  fo  much  a ffranger,  as  did 
not  do  him  any  great  honour  in  public. 

XIX.  But  1 think  no  divine  who  can 
obtain  it,  fhould  be  utterly  deftitute  of  this 

know- 
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knowledge.  By  the  afiiftance  of  this  ftudy, 
he  will  be  better  able  to  furvey  the  various 
monuments  of  creating  wifdom  in  the 
heavens,  the  earth  and  the  feas,  with 
wonder  and  worfhip  : and  by  the  ufe  of 
a moderate  fkill  in  this  fcience,  he  maycon- 
municate  fo  much  of  the  aftoniiliing  works 
of  God  in  the  formation  and  government 
of  this  vifible  world,  and  fo  far  inilrud: 
many  of  his  hearers,  as  may  affift  the 
transfufion  of  the  fame  ideas  into  their 
minds,  and  raife  them  to  the  fame  delight- 
ful exercifes  of  devotion.  O Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works  ? In  wifdom  haft  thou 
made  them  all  l Lhey  are  fought  out  by  all 
that  have  pie afure  in  them. 

Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
every  ftudent  in  theology,  that  he  ought  to 
have  fome  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  nature,  that  he  may  judge  a little  how 
far  they  will  go;  fo  that  he  may  not  be 
impofed  upon  to  take  every  ftrange  appear- 
ance in  nature  for  a miracle , that  he  may 
reafon  the  clearer  upon  this  fubjed,  that  he 
may  better  confirm  the  miracles  of  Mofcs 
and  of  Chrift,  nor  yield  up  his  faith  to 
any  pretences  of  prodigy  and  wonder, 
which  are  either  the  occafional  and  uncom- 
mon operations  of  the  elements,  or  the 
crafty  Heights  of  men  well  fkilled  in  phi— 
lofophy  and  mechanical  operations,  to  delude 
the  limple. 
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XX.  The  knowledge  alfo  of  animal 
nature  and  of  the  rational  foul  of  man , 
and  the  mutual  influence  of  thefe  two  in- 
gredients of  our  compofition  upon  each 
other,  is  worthy  the  ftudy  of  a divine. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  perfons  of  this 
character  and  office,  to  judge  how  far  the 
animal  powers  have  influence  upon  fuch  and 
fuch  particular  appearances  and  practices  of 
mankind  ; how  far  the  appetites  or  paf- 
lions  of  human  nature  are  owing  to  the 
flefli  and  blood,  or  to  the  mind ; how  far 
they  may  be  moderated,  and  how  far  they 
ought  to  be  fubdued ; and  what  are  the 
happiefl  methods  of  obtaining  thefe  ends. 
By  this  fcience  alfo  we  may  be  better  in- 
formed, how  far  thefe  paflions  or  appetites 
are  lawful,  and  how  far  they  are  criminal, 
by  conlidering  how  far  they  are  fubjedt  to 
the  power  of  the  will,  and  how  far  they 
may  be  changed  and  corrected  byourwatch- 
fulnefs,  care  and  diligence. 

It  comes  alfo  very  properly  under  the 
cognizance  of  this  profeffion,  to  be  able  in 
fome  meafure  to  determine  queftions  which 
may  arife  relating  to  real  infpiration  ox  pro- 
phecy, to  wild  enthufafn , to  fits  of  a con- 
vuljive  kind,  to  melancholy  or  phrenfy , See. 
and  what  directions  are  proper  to  be  given 
concerning  any  appearances  of  this  nature. 

XXI.  Next  to  the  knowledge  of  na- 
tural things , and  acquaintance  with  the 
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human  nature  and  conjiitution , which  is 
made  up  of  foul  and  body,  I think  natural 
religion  properly  takes  its  place.  This  con- 
fids  of  thele  two  parts,  viz.  (i.)Th  ejpe- 
dilative  or  contemplative , which  is  \h<z know- 
ledge of  God  in  his  various  perfections,  and  in 
his  relations  to  his  rational  creatures,  fo  far 
as  may  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature, 
which  heretofore  ufed  to  be  called  the fecond 
part  of  metaphyfics . It  concludes  alfo  (2.) 
That  which  is  practical  or  aBive,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  feveral  duties  that 
arife  from  our  relation  to  God,  and  our  re- 
lation to  fellow-creatures,  and  our  pro- 
per conduct  and  government  of  ourfelves  : 
this  has  been  ufed  to  be  called  ethics , or 
moral  philcfophy. 

XXII.  The  knowledge  of  thcfe  things 
is  proper  for  all  men  of  learning ; not  only 
becaufe  it  teaches  them  to  obtain  jufter 
views  of  the  feveral  parts  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  of  c hr ifianity  which  are  built  upon 
them,  but  becaufe  every  branch  of  natural 
religion  and  of  moral  duty  is  contained, 
and  necefTarily  implied  in  all  the  revealed 
religions  that  ever  God  preferibed  to  the 
v/orld.  We  may  well  fufpect  that  religion 
does  not  come  from  God,  which  renounces 
any  part  of  natural  duty. 

Whether  mankind  live  under  the 
difpenfation  of  the  Patriarchs,  or  of  Mofes, 
or  the  Prophets,  or  of  our  Lord  JefusChrif, 
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ftill  we  are  bound  to  know  the  one  true  God, 
and  to  praClife  all  that  adoration  and  reve- 
rence, all  that  love  to  him,  that  faith  in 
his  perfections,  with  that  obedience  and 
fubmiffion  to  his  will,  which  natural  reli- 
gion requires . We  are  dill  bound  toexer- 
cife  that  judice,  truth  and  gooduefs  towards 
our  neighbours,  that  redraint  and  modera- 
tion of  our  own  appetites  and  pardons,  and 
that  regular  behaviour  towards ourfelves and 
all  our  fellow-creatures  around  us,  which 
moral  philof op  hy  teaches.  There  is  no  fort 
of  revealed  religion  that  will  difpenfe  with 
thefe  natural  obligations : and  a happy  ac- 
quaintance with  the  feveral  appetites,  incli- 
nations, andpaffions  of  human  nature,  and 
the  bed  methods  to  ruleand  redrain,  todireCt 
and  govern  them,  are  our  condant  budnefs, 
and  ought  to  be  our  everlading  dudy. 

Yet  I v/ould  lay  down  this  caution ; 
viz.  That  fince  dudents  are  indruCted 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  their 
leCtures  on  Chrijlianity , and  dnce  among 
the  Chrijiian  duties  they  are  alfo  taught 
all  the  moral  didlates  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture, or  a complete  fcheme  of  ethics , there 
is  no  abfolute  necedity  of  learning  thefe 
two  parts  of  natural  religion,  as  didinCt 
fciences,  feparate  and  by  themfelves  : but 
dill  it  is  of  great  importance  for  a tutor, 
while  he  is  reading  to  his  pupils  thefe  parts 
of  the  Chrijiian  religion,  to  give  them  notice 
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how  far  the  light  of  nature  or  mere  reafon 
will  inftrudt  us  in  thefe  dodtrines  and  du- 
ties, and  how  far  we  are  obliged  to*  divine 
revelation  and  lcripture,  for  clearing  up  and 
eftablifhing  the  firm  foundations  of  the  one, 
for  affording  us  fuperior  motives  and  pow- 
ers to  practife  the  other,  for  railing  them 
to  more  exalted  degrees,  and  building  fo 
glorious  a fuperftrudture  upon  them. 

XXIII.  The  ftudy  of  natural  religion, 
viz.  The  knowledge  of  God  and  the  rules 
of  virtue  and  piety,  as  far  as  they  are  dif- 
covered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  needful 
indeed  to  prove  the  truth  of  divine  reve- 
lation or  jcripture , in  the  mod  effectual 
manner:  but  after  the  divine  authority  of 
lcripture  is  eftablilhcd,  that  will  be  a very 
fufticient  fpring  from  whence  the  bulk  of 
mankind  may  derive  their  knowledge  of 
divinity  or  the  Chriftian  religion , in  order 
to  their  own  prefent  faith  and  practice,  and 
their  future  and  eternal  happinefs.  In  this 
lenfe  theology  is  a fcience,  neceftary  for  every 
one  that  hopes  for  the  favour  of  God  and  the 
felicity  of  another  world  ; and  it  is  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  than  any  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  which  belong  to  any  of 
the  learned  profeflions  here  on  earth. 

XXIV.  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  ne- 
ceftary I fhould  fay  fomething  concerning 
the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law , or  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations. 
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If  we  would  fpeak  with  great  juftnefs 
and  propriety,  the  civil  law  iignihes  the 
peculiar  law  of  each  Hate,  country  or 
city  : but  what  we  now  ufually  mean  by 

the  civil  law , is  a body  of  laws  compofed 
out  of  the  be  ft  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
laws,  and  which  was  in  the  main  received 
and  observed  through  all  the  Roman  domi- 
nions for  above  twelve  hundred  years. 

The  Romans  took  the  firft  grounds  of  this 
law  from  what  they  call  the  twelve  tables , 
which  were  the  abridgments  of  the  laws  of 
jSolon  at  Athens,  and  of  other  cities  in  Greece , 
famous  for  knowledge  and  wifdom ; to 
which  they  added  their  own  antient  cuf- 
toms  of  the  city  of  Rome , and  the  lav/s 
which  were  made  there.  Thefe  written  laws 
were  fubjedt  to  various  interpretations, 
whence  controverftes  daily  arifing,  they  were 
determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  learn- 
ed • and  thefe  determinations  wTere  what 
they  firft  called  jus  civile.  All  this  by  de- 
crees crew  to  a vaft  number  of  volumes  ; 

OO  f 

and  therefore  the  emperor  jfuftiman , com- 
manded his  chancellor  Tdribonian  to  reduce 
them  to  a perfedt  body,  and  this  is  called 
the  body  of  the  civil  law. 

XXV.  But  that  which  is  of  moft  im- 
portance for  all  learned  men  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  is  the  law  of  nature , or  the  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong  among  mankind, 
whether  it  be  tranfadfed  between  Angle 
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perfons  or  communities,  fo  far  as  common 
reafon  and  the  light  of  nature  dictate  and 
diredt.  This  is  what  Puffendorf  calls  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations , as  will  appear 
if  you  confult  fedt.  3.  chap.  III.  of  that 
mod:  valuable  folio  he  has  written  on  the 
fubjedu ; which  is  well  worthy  the  ftudy  of 
every  man  of  learning,  particularly  lawyers 
and  divines , together  with  other  treat! fes 
on  the  fame  theme. 

If  any  queflion  propofed  relate  to  right 
and  property,  andjuftice  between  man  and 
man,  in  any  polite  and  civilized  country, 
though  it  muft  be  adjudged  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  ftatutes  and  laws  of 
that  country,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  nature  will  very  confiderably  aflift 
the  lawyer  and  the  civil  judge  in  the  de- 
termination thereof.  And  this  knowledge 
will  be  of  great  ufe  to  divines , not  only 
in  deciding  of  cafes  of  confcience  among 
men,  and  anfvvering  any  difficult  enquiries 
which  may  be  propofed  to  them  on  this 
fubjedt,  but  it  will  greatly  affifl:  them  alfo 
in  their  fludies  relating  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  performance  or  violation  thereof, 
the  nature  of  duty  and  fin,  reward  and 
puniffiment. 

XXVI.  I have  fpoken  fomething  of  the 
languages  before,  but  let  me  here  refume  the 
fubjedt,  and  put  in  a few  thoughts  about 
thoie  fc udies  which  are  wont  to  be  called 
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philological ; fuch  as  hijiory , languages, 
grammar , rhetoric , poefy , and  criticifm . 

An  acquaintance  with  fome  of  the  learn- 
ed languages  at  leaf!:,  is  neceffary  for  all  the 
three  learned  profeflions. 

XXVII.  The  lawyers , who  have  the 
lead  need  of  foreign  tongues,  ought  to 
underfbnd  Latin . During  many  ages  pad, 
very  important  matters  in  the  law  were 
always  written  and  managed  in  that  lan- 
guage by  the  lawyers , as  prescriptions  in 
medicine  by  the  phyjicians , and  citations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  divinity  were  always  made 
in  Latin  by  the  divines.  Prayers  alSo  were 
ordained  to  be  faid  publicly  and  privately 
in  the  Roman  tongue : Pater-nojiers  and 
Ave-marias  were  half  the  devotion  of  thofe 
ages.  Thefe  cruel  impofitions  upon  the 
people,  would  not  differ  them  to  read  in  their 
own  mother  tongue  what  was  done,  either 
to  or  for,  their  own  fouls , their  bodies , or 
their  eflates.  I am  ready  to  SuSpedt  this 
was  all  owing  to  the  craft  and  policy  of 
the  priedhood  and  church  of  Rome,  which 
endeavoured  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  and 
exalt  their  own  profeffion  into  a Sovereign 
tyranny,  and  to  make  mere  daves  of  the 
laity  among  mankind,  by  keeping  them 
in  utter  ignorance,  darknefs  and  depend- 
ance.  And  they  were  willing  to  compound 
the  matter  with  the  phyficians  and  the  law- 
yers, and  allow  them  a Small  Share  in  this 
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tyranny  over  the  populace,  to  maintain 
their  own  fupreme  dominion  over  all. 

But  we  thank  God,  the  world  is  grown 
fomething  wifer ; and  of  late  years,  the  Bri - 
tip  parliament  has  been  pleated  to  give  re- 
lief from  that  bondage  in  matters  relating 
to  the  law  alfo,  as  in  the  age  of  the  re- 
formation we  were  delivered  from  fayingour 
prayers  in  Latin , from  being  bound  to  read 
the  word  of  God  in  a tongue  unknown  to 
the  people,  and  from  living  in  an  everlad- 
ing  lubjedtion  to  the  clergy  in  matters  of 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 

But  to  return.  There  are  dill  fo  many 
forms  of  proceedings  in  judicature,  and 
things  called  by  Latin  names  in  the  pro- 
feilion  of  the  law,  and  fo  many  barbarous 
words  with  Latin  terminations,  that  it  is 
necelfary  lawyers  fhould  underdand  this 
language.  Some  acquaintance  alfo  with 
the  old  French  tongue  is  needful  for  the 
fame  perfons  and  profedion,  lince  the  te- 
nures of  Littleton,  which  are  a fort  of 
Bible  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
were  written  in  that  language : and  this 
tongue  has  been  interwoven  in  fome  forms 
of  the  Engli/Jj  law,  from  the  days  of 
William  the  conqueror,  who  came  from 
Normandy  in  France. 

XXVIII.  PHTSICIANS  diould  be  fil- 
led in  the  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Latin , be- 
caufe  their  great  mader  Hippocrates  wrote  in 
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that  tongue,  and  his  writings  are  hill  of  good 
value  and  ufe.  A multitude  of  the  names, 
both  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  difeafes, 
and  of  medicines,  are  derived  from  the 
Greek  language  : and  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent books  of  pbyjic  both  in  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  parts  of  it,  which  are 
delivered  to  the  world  in  the  Roman  tongue, 
and  of  which  that  profefhon  fhould  not  be 
ignorant. 

XXIX.  Such  as  intend  the  ftudy  of 
theology , fhould  be  well  acquainted  alfo  with 
the  Lathi , becaufe  it  has  been  for  many 
hundred  years  the  language  of  the  fchools 
of  learning  : their  deputations  are  gene- 
rally limited  to  that  language,  and  many 
and  excellent  books  of  divinity  mull  be  en- 
tirely concealed  from  the  ftudents,  unlefs 
they  are  acquainted  with  Latin  authors. 

But  thofe  that  defign  the  facred  pro- 
feflion  of  theology , fhould  make  it  their  la- 
bour of  chief  importance  to  be  very  con- 
verfant  with  their  Bibles,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Teflament : and  this  requires  fome 
knowledge  of  thofe  original  languages, 
Greek  and  Hebrew , in  which  the  fcriptures 
were  written.  All  that  will  purfue  thefe 
fludies  with  honour,  fhould  be  able  to  read 
the  Old  Teffament  tolerably  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue : at  lead;  they  fhould  be  fo  far  ac- 
quainted with  it,  as  to  find  out  thefenfeof 
a text  by  the  help  of  a dictionary.  But 
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lcarce  any  man  ffiould  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a folid  divine  or  a ikilful 
teacher  of  the  gofpel  in  thefe  days  of 
light  and  liberty,  unlefs  he  has  pretty 
good  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  fince  all  the 
important  points  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
are  derived  from  the  New  ’Tef  ament,  which 
was  firfl:  written  in  that  language. 

XXX.  As  for  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
tongues,  if  one  divine  in  thirty  or  in  three 
hundred,  travel  far  into  thefe  regions,  it  is 
enough.  A few  learned  men  fkilled  in  thefe 
languages,  will  make  fufficient  remarks 
upon  them  fortheferviceof  the  whole  Chrif- 
tian world:  which  remarks  mav  fome- 
J * 

times  happen  to  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  divines, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  them  in  read- 
ing the  Bible.  But  the  advantage  of  thefe 
tongues  is  not  of  fo  great  importance  as  it 
has  been  too  often  reprefented.  My  reader 
will  agree  with  me  when  he  confiders,  that 
the  chief  ufes  of  them  are  thefe. 

The  Arabic  is  a language  which  has 
fome  kindred  and  affinity  to  the  Hebrew , 
and  perhaps  we  may  now  and  then  guefs  at 
the  fenfe  of  fome  uncommon  and  doubtful 
Hebrew  word,  which  is  found  but  once  or 
twice  in  the  Bible,  by  its  fuppofed  affinity 
to  the  Arabic : but  whatfoever  conjectures 
may  be  made  by  fome  kindred  of  a Hebrew 
word  to  an  Arabic  root,  yet  there  is  no 
certainty  to  be  gathered  from  it ; for  even 
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words  of  the  fame  language  which  are  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  fame  theme  or 
primitive,  will  give  us  but  very  doubtful 
and  forty  information  concerning  the  true 
fenfe  of  kindred  words  which  fpring  from 
the  fame  theme. 

Let  me  give  a plain  inftance  or  two  of 
this  uncertainty.  The  word firages  Signi- 
fies Jlaughter  ; ftratum  is  Lathi  for  a bed; 
ftramen  is  ft  raw,  and  ftragulum  is  a quilt 
or  coverlet:  they  are  all  drawn  and  deriv- 
cd  from  Jierno , which  fgnifies  to  throw 
down , to  kill , or  to ftpread  abroad.  Let  the 
critics  tell  me  what  certain  fenfe  they 
could  put  upon  either  of  thofe  four  words 
by  their  mere  cognation  with  each  other, 
or  their  derivation  from  one  common  verb. 
Again,  who  could  tell  me  the  certain  mean- 
ing and  precife  idea  of  the  w7ord  honeft  in 
Englifto,  and  allure  me  that  it  Signifies  a 
man  of  integrity , juft  ice  and probity , though 
it  is  evidently  derived  from  honeflus  in  La- 
tin? Whereas  honeftus  hath  a very  different 
idea,  and  Signifies  a man  of  fome  figure  in 
the  world , or  a man  of  honour.  Let  any 
man  judge  then,  how  little  fervice  toward 
explaining  the  Hebrew  tongue  can  be  fur- 
nished from  all  the  language  of  Arabia. 
Surely  a great  part  of  the  long  learned  fa- 
tigues and  tirefome  travels  of  men  through 
this  country,  is  almojf  vain  and  ufelefs  to 
make  the  Hebrew  Bible  better  understood. 

As 
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As  for  the  Syriac  language,  it  is  granted 
there  may  be  fome  fmall  advantage  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  it,  becaufe  there  is 
a very  ancient  tranflation  of  the  New  Dcf- 
tament  in  that  tongue:  and  perhaps  this 
may  fometimes  give  a proper  and  appofite 
meaning  to  a difficult  and  doubtful  text, 
and  offer  a fair  hint  for  recovering  the  true 
meaning  of  the  fcripture  from  the  perverfe 
gloffes  of  other  writers.  But  there  are  fe- 
veral  commentators  and  lexicographers 
who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Syriac 
language,  and  have  given  us  the  chief  of 
thefe  hints  in  their  writings  on  fcripture. 

And  after  all,  fince  none  of  thefe  affid- 
ances  can  yield  us  a fufficient  proof  of  a true 
interpretation,  and  give  us  the  certain  fen le 
of  a text,  who  would  be  perfuaded  to  wade 
anv  great  number  of  his  better  hours  in  fuch. 
dry  dudies,  and  in  labours  of  fo  little  profit  ? 

XXXI.  The  Chaldean  language  indeed 
is  much  nearer  to  the  Hebrew , and  it  is  pro- 
per for  a divine  to  have  fome  acquaintance 
with  it,  becaufe  there  are  ieveral  verfes  or 
chapters  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  which  are 
written  in  that  language;  and  the  old 
fewifi  tar  gums  or  commentaries,  which 
are  written  in  the  Chaldean  tongue,  may 
fometimes  happen  to  cad  a little  light  upon 
a doubtful  fcripture  of  the  Old  Deft  ament. 

But  it  mud  be  dill  owned,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Eaftern  tongues  does 
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not  defer ve  to  be  magnified  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, asfome  of  the  proficients  in  them  have 
indulged  ; wherein  they  have  carried  mat- 
ters beyond  all  reafon  and  jnfiice,  fince 
fcarcely  any  of  the  moil  important  fubjedls 
of  the  golpel  of  Cbrijl  and  the  way  of  fal- 
vation,  can  gain  any  advantage  from  them. 

XXXII.  The  art  of  grammar  comes 
now  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  a diftindl  thing 
from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  languages; 
for  all  mankind  are  taught  from  their  in- 
fancy to  fpeak  their  mother-tongue,  by  a 
natural  imitation  of  their  mothers  and 
nurfes,  and  thofewho  are  round  about  them, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  gram- 
mar, and  the  various  obfervations  and  rules 
that  relate  to  it.  Grammar  indeed,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  rules  and  obfervations  drawn  from 
the  common  fpeech  of  mankind  in  their  fe- 
veral  languages;  and  it  teaches  us  to  fpeak 
and  pronounce,  to  fpell  and  write  with  pro- 
priety and  exadtnefs,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  thofe  in  every  nation  who  are,  or 
were  fuppofed  to  fpeak  and  write  their  own 
language  bell.  Now  it  is  a fhame  for  a 
man  to  pretend  to  fcience  and  ftudy  in  any 
of  the  three  learned  profefiions,  who  is  not 
in  fume  meafure  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
priety of  thofe  languages  with  which  he 
ought  to  be  converfant  in  his  daily  fludies, 
and  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as  he  may  fome- 
times  be  called  upon  to  write  as  well  as  read. 

XXXIII. 
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XXXIII.  Next  to  grammar,  we  pro- 
ceed toconlider  rhetoric. 

Now  rhetoric  in  general  is  the  art  of 
fer funding,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  into 
thefe  three  parts;'  viz.  (i .)  Conveying  the 
fenfe  of  the  Speaker  to  the  understanding 
of  the  hearers  in  the  cleared:  and  moft  in- 
telligent manner,  by  theplainefl  exprefhons 
and  the  molt  lively  and  linking  reprefen- 
tations  of  it,  fo  that  the  mind  may  be  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  thing  propofed. 
(2.)  Perfuadingthe  will  effectually  to  chufe 
orrefufe  the  thing  fuggefled  and  reprefen  t- 
ed.  (3.)  Railing  the  paffions  in  the  mofl  vi- 
vid and  forcible  manner,  fo  as  to  fet  all  the 
foul  and  every  power  of  nature  at  work,  to 
purfue  or  avoid  the  tiling  in  debate. 

T o attain  this  end,  there  is  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  art  neceifary  in  the  represen- 
tation of  matters  to  the  auditory,  but  alfo 
in  the  difpofition  or  method  of  introducing 
thefe  particular  representations,  together 
with  the  reafons  which  might  convince, 
and  the  various  methods  which  might  per- 
fuade  and  prevail  upon  the  hearers.  There 
are  certain  feafons,  wherein  a violent  torrent 
of  oration  in  adifguifed  and  concealed  me- 
thod, may  be  more  effectual  than  all  the 
nice  forms  of  logic  and  reafoning.  The 
figures  of  interrogation  and  exclamation , 
have  Sometimes  a large  place  and  happy  ef- 
fect in  this  fort  of  difcourfe,  and  no  figure 
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of  fpeecli  fhould  be  wanting  here,  where 
the  fpeaker  has  art  enough  happily  to  in- 
troduce it. 

There  are  many  remarks  and  rules  laid 
down  by  the  teachers  of  this  art,  to  improve 
a young  genius  into  thofe  glorious  talents 
whereby  cTully  and  Demojlhenes  acquired 
that  amazing  influence  and  fuccefs  in  their 
own  age  and  nation,  and  that  immortal  fame 
through  all  nations  and  ages.  And  it  is 
with  great  advantage  thefe  rules  may  be  pe- 
rufed  and  learned.  But  a happy  genius,  a 
lively  imagination,  and  warm  palTions,  to- 
gether with  a due  degree  of  knowledge  and 
fkill  in  the  fubjedt  to  be  debated,  and  a per- 
petual perufal  of  the  writings  of  the  beffc 
orators,  and  hearing  the  bed;  fpeakers,  will 
do  more  to  make  an  orator,  than  all  the 
rules  of  art  in  the  world,  without  thefe 
natural  talents  and  this  careful  imitation  of 
the  mod;  approved  and  happieft  orators. 

XXXIV.  Now  you  will  prefently  fup- 
pofe,  that  pleaders  at  the  bar  have  great  need 
of  this  art  of  rhetoric ; but  it  has  been  a 
juft  doubt,  whether  pleading  in  our  Britifh 
courts  of  juftice,  before  a dcilful  judge, 
fhould  admit  of  any  other  aid  from  rhe- 
toric, than  that  which  teaches  to  open  a 
caufe  clearly,  and  fpread  it  in  the  mod;  per- 
fpicuous,  complete  and  impartial  manner 
before  the  eyes  of  him  that  judges:  for 
impartial  juftice  being  the  thing  which  is 
fought,  there  fhould  be  no  artifices  ufed, 
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no  eloquence  or  powers  of  language  em- 
ployed to  perfuade  the  will,  or  work  upon 
the  paftions,  left  the  decifive  fentence  of  the 
judge  fnould  be  biaffed  or  warped  into  in- 
■juftice.  For  this  reafon,  Mr.  Locke  would 
banifti  all  pleaders  in  the  law  for  fees,  out 
of  his  government  of  Carolina , in  his  poft- 
humous  works  ; though  perhaps  that  great 
man  might  poftibly  be  too  levere,  in  fo  uni- 
verfal  a cenfure  of  the  profeftion. 

XXXV.  But  the  cafe  is  very  different 
with  regard  to  divines:  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  beyond  all  controverfy,  has  a 
much  larger  extent. 

Their  bufinefs  is  not  to  plead  a caufe 
of  right  and  wrong  before  a wife  and  fkil- 
fu!  judge,  but  to  addrefs  all  the  ranks  of 
mankind,  the  high  and  low,  the  wife  and 
the  unwife,  the  lober  and  the  vicious,  and 
perfuade  them  ail  to  purfue  and  per  levere 
in  virtue  with  regard  to  themfelves,  in 
juftice  and  goodnefs  with  regard  to  their 
neighbours,  and  piety  towards  God.  Thefe 
are  affairs  of  everlafting  importance,  and 
rnoft  of  the  perfons  to  whom  thefe  ad- 
dreftes  are  made,  are  not  wife  and  ikilful 
judges,  but  are  influenced  and  drawn  ftrong- 
ly  to  the  contrary  lide  by  their  own  finful 
appetites  and  paftions,  and  bribed  or  biaffed 
by  the  corrupt  cuftoms  of  the  world. 

There  is  therefore  a neceflity  not  only 
of  a clear  and  faithful  reprefen tation  of 
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things  to  men,  in  order  to  convince  their 
reafon  and  judgment,  but  of  all  the  fkili 
and  force  of  perfuafion  addrefied  to  the 
will  and  the  paflions.  So-  T idly  add  refled 
the  whole  fenate  of  Rome , and  Demojlhenes 
the  Athenian  people,  among  whom  were 
capacities  and  inclinations  of  infinite  va- 
riety ; and  therefore  they  made  ufe  of  all 
the  lightning  and  thunder,  all  the  entreaties 
and  terrors,  all  the  foothing  elegancies  and 
the  flowery  beauties  of  language  which 
their  art  could  furnifh  them  with.  Divines 
in  the  pulpit  have  much  the  fame  fort  of 
hearers,  and  therefore  they  fhould  imitate 
thofe  ancient  examples.  The  underjiand - 
ing  indeed  ought  to  be  fir  ft  convinced,  by 
the  plaineft  and  ftrongeft  force  of  reafon  - 
ing ; but  when  this  is  done,  all  the  power- 
ful motives  fhould  be  ufed  which  have  any 
juft  influence  upon  human  nature,  all  the 
fprings  of  paflion  fhould  be  touched,  to 
awaken  the  ftupid  and  the  thoughtlefs  in- 
to confideration,  to  penetrate  and  melt  the 
hardeft  heart,  to  perfuade  the  unwilling, 
to  excite  the  lazy,  to  reclaim  the  obftinate, 
and  reform  the  vicious  part  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  thofe  who  are  humble 
and  pious,  and  to  fupport  their  practice 
and  their  hope.  The  tribes  of  men  are 
funk  into  fo  fatal  a degeneracy  and  dread- 
ful diftance  from  God,  and  from  all  that 
is  holy  and  happy,  that  all  the  eloquence 
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which  a preacher  is  matter  of,  fhould  be 
employed,  in  order  to  recover  the  world 
from  its  fhameful  ruin  and  wretchednels 
by  the  gofpel  of  our  bletted  Saviour,  and 
rettcre  it  to  virtue  and  piety,  to  God  and 
happinefs,  by  the  divine  power  of  this 
goipel.  O may  fuch  glorious  matters  of 
facred  oratory  never  be  wanting  in  the  pul- 
pits of  Great-Britain  ! 

XXX VI.  Shall  I now  fpeak  fomething 
of  my  fentiments  concerning poefy  $ 

As  for  books  of  poefy , whether  in  the 
learned  or  in  the  modern  languages,  they 
are  of  great  ufe  to  be  read  at  hours  of 
leifure,  by  all  perfons  that  make  any  pre- 
tence to  good  education  or  learning ; and 
that  for  feveral  reafons. 

i.  Because  there  are  many  couplets 
or  ttanzas  written  in  poetic  meafures, 
which  contain  a variety  of  morals  or  rules 
of  practice  relating  to  the  common  pru- 
dentials of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  matters 
of  religion , and  the  poetic  numbers  (or 
rhyme,  if  there  be  any)  add  very  confider- 
able  force  to  the  memory. 

Besides,  many  an  elegant  and  admirable 
fentiment  or  defcription  of  things  w7hich 
are  found  among  the  poets,  are  well 
wrorth  committing  to  memory,  and  the 
particular  meafures  of  verfe  greatly  attift 
us  in  recollecting  fuch  excellent  pattages, 
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which  might  fometimes  raife  our  converfa- 
tion  from  low  and  grovelling  fubje&s. 

2.  In  heroic  v erfe , but  especially  in  the 
grander  lyrics , there  are  fometimes  fuch 
noble  elevations  of  thought  and  paffion  as 
illuminate  all  things  around  us,  and  con- 
vey to  the  foul  moft  exalted  and  magnificent 
images  and  fublime  fentiments : thefe  fur- 
niSh  us  with  glorious  fprings  and  mediums 
to  raife  and  aggrandize  our  conceptions,  to 
warm  our  fouls,  to  awaken  the  better  paf- 
fions,  and  to  elevate  them  even  to  a divine 
pitch,  and  that  for  devotional  purpofes. 
It  is  the  lyric  ode  which  has  Shewn  to 
the  world  fome  of  the  happieSt  examples 
of  this  kind,  and  I cannot  fay  but  this  part 
of  poefy  has  been  my  favourite  amufement 
above  all  others. 

And  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  I have  ne- 
ver thought  the  heroic  poems,  Greek , La- 
tin, nor  Englijh , which  have  obtained  the 
higheft  fame  in  the  world,  are  fufficiently 
diverfified,  exalted  or  animated,  for  want  of 
the  interfperfion  of  now  and  then  an  ele- 
giac or  a lyric  ode . This  might  have  been 
done  with  great  and  beautiful  propriety, 
where  the  poet  has  introduced  a long  at 
a feaft,  or  the  joys  of  a victory,  or  the 
foliloquies  of  divine  fatisfadSion,  or  the 
pen  five  and  defpairing  agonies  of  diftrefiing 
Sorrow.  Why  Should  that  which  is  called 
the  moft  glorious  form  of  poefy , be  bound 
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down  and  confined,  to  fuch  a long  and  end- 
lefs  uniformity  of  meafures,  when  it  fhould 
kindle  or  melt  the  foul,  fwell  or  fink  it  into 
all  the  various  and  tranfporting  changes  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  ? 

COW  LET  in  his  unfinifhed  fragment 
of  the  Davideis , has  /hewn  us  this  way  to 
improvement ; and  whatever  blemilbes  may 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  that  heroic  effay, 
this  beauty  and  glory  of  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferved  for  imitation.  I am  well  allured,  that 
if  Homer  and  Virgil  had  happened  to  prac- 
tife  it,  it  would  have  been  renowned  and  glo- 
rified by  every  critic.  I am  greatly  miHa- 
ken,if  this  wife  mixture  of  numbers  would 
not  be  a further  reach  of  perfection  than 
they  have  ever  attained  to  without  it : let  it 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  nature  and 
ftriCt  reafon,  but  a weak  and  awful  reve- 
rence for  antiquity  and  the  vogue  of  fal- 
lible men,  that  has  eltablilhed  thofe  Grech 
and  Roman  writings  as  ablolute  and  com- 
plete patterns.  In  feveral  ages  there  have 
been  fome  men  of  learning,  who  have  very 
juHly  difputed  this  glory,  and  have  pointed 
to  many  of  their  mi  Hakes. 

3.  But  Hill  there  is  another  end  of  read- 
ing poefy,and  perhaps  the  moHconfiderable 
advantage  to  be  obtained  from  it  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  and  that  is,  to  furnilh 
our  tongues  with  the  richeH  and  the  moll 
polite  variety  of  phrafes  and  words  upon 
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all  occalions  of  life  or  religion.  He  that 
writes  well  in  verfe  will  often  find  a necef- 
fity  to  fend  his  thoughts  in  fearch  through 
all  the  treafure  of  words  that  exprefs  any 
one  idea  in  the  fame  language,  that  fo  he 
may  comport  with  the  meafures,  or  the 
rhyme  of  the  verfe  which  he  writes,  or 
with  his  own  moft  beautiful  and  vivid  fen- 
timents  of  the  thing  he  deferibes.  Now  by 
much  reading  of  this  kind  we  fhall  infen- 
fibly  acquire  the  habit  and  fkill  of  diverli- 
fying  our  phrafes  upon  all  occafions,  and 
of  expreffing  our  ideas  in  the  moft  proper 
and  beautiful  language,  whether  we  write 
or  fpeak  of  the  things  of  God  or  men. 

It  is  pity  that  fome  of  thefe  harmoni- 
ous writers  have  ever  indulged  any  thing 
uncleanly  or  impure  to  defile  their  paper, 
and  abufe  the  ears  of  their  readers,  or  to 
offend  againff  the  rules  of  the  niceft  virtue 
and  politenefs  : but  ftill,  amongff  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Dryden  and  Mr.  Pope , and  Dr. 
Young , as  well  as  others,  there  is  a fufficient 
choice  in  our  own  language,  wherein  we 
fhall  not  find  any  indecency  to  fhock  the 
moff  modeft  tongue  .or  ear. 

Perhaps  there  has  hardly  been  a writer 
in  any  nation,  and  I may  dare  to  affirm, 
there  is  none  in  ours,  has  a richer  and  hap- 
pier talent  of  painting  to  the  life,  or  has 
ever  difeovered  fuch  a large  and  inexhauft- 
ed  variety  of  defeription  as  the  celebrated 
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Mr.  Pope.  If  you  read  his  tranflation  ,of 
Homer  s Iliad , you  will  find  almoft  all  the 
terms  or  phrafes  in  our  tongue  that  are 
needful  to  exprefs  any  thing  that  is  grand  or 
magnificent : but  if  you  perufe  his  Odyjj'ee , 
which  defcends  much  more  into  common 
life,  there  is  fcarcely  any  ufual  fubjedt  of 
difcourfe  or  thought,  or  any  ordinary  oc- 
currence which  he  has  not  cultivated  and 
dreffed  in  the  moft  proper  language ; and 

vet  flill  he  has  ennobled  and  enlivened  even 
- 

the  lower  fubjedts,  with  the  brightejft  and 
moft  agreeable  ornaments.  • 

I should  add  here  alfo,  that  if  the 
fame  author  had  more  frequently  employed 
his  pen  on  divine  themes,  his  fhort  poem 
on  the  Mejjiah , and  fome  part  of  his  let- 
ters between  Abelard  and  Eloifa , with  that 
ode  of  the  dying  Chrijlian , &c.  fufficiently 
affure  us,  that  his  pen  would  have  honoura- 
bly imitated  fome  of  the  tender  fcenes  of 
penitential  forrow,  as  well  as  the  fub- 
limer  odes  of  the  Hebrew  pfalmifl  • and 
perhaps  difcovered  to  us  in  a better  manner 
than  any  other  tranflation  has  done,  how 
great  a poet  fat  upon  the  throne  of 
Ifrael. 

4.  After  all  that  I have  faid,  there  is 
yet  a further  ufe  of  reading  poefy,  and  that 
is,  when  the  mind  has  been  fatigued  with 
fludies  of  a more  laborious  kind,  or  when 
it  is  any  ways  unfit  for  thepurfuit  of  more 
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difficult  fubjects,  it  may  be  as  it  were  unbent, 
and  repofe  itfelf  a while  on  the  flowery 
meadows  where  the  mufes  dwell.  It  is  a 
very  fenfible  relief  to  the  foul  when  it  is 
over-tired,  to  amufe  itfelf  with  the  numbers 
and  the  beautiful  fentiments  of  the  poets  j 
and  in  a little  time,  this  agreeable  amufe- 
ment  may  recover  the  languid  fpirits  to 
adiivity  and  more  important  fervice. 

XXXVII.  All  this  I propofe  to  the 
world  as  my  befl:  obfervations  about  read- 
ing of  verfe.  But  if  the  quefldon  were 
offered  to  me,  Shall  a Jludent  of  a bright 
genius  never  divert  himfelf  with  writing 
poefy  ? I would  anfwer,  Tes,  when  he  cannot 
p ojjibly  help  it : a lower  genius  in  mature 
years,  would  heartily  wifh  that  he  had  fpent 
much  more  time  in  reading  the  befl:  au- 
thors of  thiskind,  and  employed  much  fewer 
hours  in  writing.  But  it  muft  be  ;confeffed, 
or  luppofed  at  leaf!,  that  there  may  be 
feafons  when  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  a poe- 
tic foul  to  reftrain  the  fancy  or  quench  the 
flame,  when  it  is  hard  to  fupprefs  the  exu- 
berant flow  of  lofty  fentiments,  and  pre- 
vent the  imagination  from  this  fort  of  ftyle 
or  language : and  that  is  the  only  feafon 
I think,  wherein  this  inclination  fhould  be 
indulged  ; efpecially  by  perfons  who  have 
devoted  themfelves  to  profeffions  of  a diffe- 
rent kind  : and  one  reafon  is,  becaufe  what 
they  write  in  that  hour,  is  more  likely 
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to  carry  in  it  fome  appearances  above  na- 
ture, fome  happy  imitation  of  the  dictates 
of  the  mufe  *. 

XXXVIII.  There  are  other  things 
befides  hijlory,  grammar  and  languages, 
rhetoric  and  poejy,  which  have  been  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  philological 
knowledge  ; fuch  as,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  notions , cujloms,  manners,  tempers,  po- 
lity, See.  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth,  or  the  dihinct  fedts  and  tribes  of 
mankind.  This  is  necefiary,  in  order  to 
underhand  hijlory  the  better ; and  every 
man  who  is  a lawyer  or  a gentleman,  ought 
to  obtain  fome  acquaintance  with  thefe 
things,  without  which  he  can  never  read 
hijlory  to  any  great  advantage,  nor  can  he 
maintain  his  own  hation  and  character  in 
life  with  honour  and  dignity,  without  fome 
infight  into  them. 

XXXIX.  Students  in  divinity  ought 
to  feek  a larger  acquaintance  with  the  Jew - 
ijh  laws,  polity,  cuftoms,  &c.  in  order  to 
underhand  many  pafiages  of  the  Old  Teha- 
ment  and  the  New,  and  to  vindicate  the 
facred  writers  from  the  reproaches  of  in- 
fidels. An  acquaintance  alfo  with  many  of 


* The  mufe  in  the  ancient  heathen  fenfe  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a godclefs ; but  in  the  philofophic  fenfe  it  can  mean  no 
more,  than  a bright  genius  with  a warm  and  flrong  ima- 
gination, elevated  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
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the  Homan  and  Grecian  affairs  is  needful 
to  explain  feveral  texts  of  feripture  in  the 
New  1 eilament,  to  lead  fincere  enquirers 
into  the  true  and  genuine  fenfe  of  the 
evangelifts  and  apoftles,  and  to  guard  their 
writings  from  the  unreafonable  cavils  of 
men. 

XL.  The  art  of  criticifm  is  reckoned  by 
fome  as  a diffindt  part  of  philology ; but  it 
is  in  truth  nothing  elfe,  than  a more  exadt 
and  accurate  knowledge  or  fkill  in  the 
other  parts  of  it,  and  a readinefs  to  apply  that 
knowledge  upon  all  occafions,  in  order  to 
judge  well  of  what  relates  to  thefe  fubjedts, 
to  explain  what  is  obfeure  in  the  authors 
which  we  read,  to  fupply  what  is  defedtive, 
and  amend  what  is  erroneous  in  manuferipts 
or  ancient  copies,  to  corredt  the  miffakes 
of  authors  and  editors  in  the  fenfe  or  the 
words,  to  reconcile  the  controverfies  of  the 
learned,  and  by  this  means  to  fpread  a jufter 
knowledge  of  thefe  things  among  the  in- 
quilitive  part  of  mankind. 

Every  man  who  pretends  to  the  learned 
profeffions,  if  he  doth  not  arife  to  be  critis 
himfelf  in  philogical  matters,  he  fhould 
be  frequently  converling  with  thofe  books, 
whether  didtionaries,  paraphrafts,  commen- 
tators, or  other  critics,  which  may  relieve 
any  difficuties  he  meets  with,  and  give  him 
a more  exadt  acquaintance  with  thofe  ffu- 
dies  which  he  purfues. 
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And  whenfoever  any  perfon  is  arrived  to 
fuch  a degree  of  knowledge  in  thefe  things, 
as  to  furnifh  him  well  for  the  practice  of 
criticifm , let  him  take  great  care  that  pride 
and  vanity,  contempt  of  others,  with  in- 
ward wrath  and  infolence,  do  not  mingle 
themfelves  with  his  remarks  and  cenfures. 
Let  him  remember  the  common  frailties  of 
human  nature,  and  the  miftakes  to  which 
the  wifeft  man  is  fometimes  liable,  that  he 
may  pradtil'e  this  art  with  due  modefly  and 
candour. 
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A CATALOGUE  of  fome  of  the  Writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Watts  which  are  now  in 
Print,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Proprietors. 

I.  gERMONS  on  various  Subjects,  Divine 
and  Moral:  With  afacred  Hymn  fuited 
to  each  fubjeft.  Defigned  for  the  Ufe  of  Chrif- 
tian  Families,  as  well  as  for  the  Hours  of  devout 
Retirement.  In  two  Volumes.  8vo.  ios. 

II.  A Book  of  Catechifms,  complete,  containing, 

1 . A Difcourje  of  Catechifms , how  to  write  and 
to  j udge  of  them. 

2.  Abe  firft  Set  of  Catechifms  and  Prayers  for 
young  Children  of  four  or  five  Years  of  Age. 

3.  Abe  fecond  Set  of  Catechifms  and  Prayers  for 
Children  of  eight  or  nine  Years  of  age. 

4.  Abe  Ajfembly's  Catechifm , with  Notes  for 
Children  of  ten  or  twelve  Years  of  Age. 

5.  A P ref ervative  from  the  Sins  and  Follies  of 
Childhood  and  'Youth.  Written  by  way  of  Quel- 
tion  and  Anfvver.  To  which  is  added,  a large 
Catalogue  of  remarkable  Scripture  Names,  col- 
lected for  the  Ufe  of  Children. 

N.  B . All  thefe  are  fold fugle,  or  bound  together , is  6d. 

III.  A Guide  to  Prayer:  or,  A free  and  rational 
Account  of  the  Gift,  Grace,  and  Spirit  of  Prayer; 
with  plain  Directions  how  every  Chriftian  may 
attain  them.  i2mo.  is.  6d. 

IV.  Prayers  compofed  for  theUfe  and  Imitation 
cf  Children,  fuited  to  their  different  Ages  and 
their  various  Occafions : tos;ether  with  Inftruc- 
tions  to  Youth  in  the  Duty  of  Prayer,  drawn  up 
by  way  of  Qneftion  and  Anfwer,  and  a ferious 
Addrefs  to  them  on  that  Subject.  nmo.  is. 

V.  Difcourfes  on  the  Love  of  God , and  the  Ufe 
and  Abufe  of  the  Paffions  in  Religion;  with  a de- 
vout Meditation  annexed  to  each  Dilcourfe. 
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BOOKS  written  by  Dr.  Watts. 

VI.  A floor  t View  of  the  whole  Scripture  Hiftory  : 
With  a Continuation  of  the  JewiJh  Affairs  from 
the  End  of  the  Old  Teftament  to  the  Time  of 
Chriff  Iiluftrated  with  various  Remarks  on  the 
Laws.  Governments,  Sedts,  Cuftoms  and  Writ- 
ings of  the  Jews-,  nmo.  3s. 

VII.  Hor#  Lyric#:  Poems  chiefly  of  the  Lyric 
Kind.  In  three  Books.  Sacred,  1.  To  Devotion 
and  Piety.  2.  To  Virtue,  Honour,  and  Friend- 
Ihip.  3.  To  the  Memory  of  the  Dead.  nmo.  3s. 

VIII.  Logic,  or  the  Right  Ufe  of  Reafon, 
flvo.  5s. 

IX.  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  or  a Supple- 
ment to  the  Art  of  Logick,  containing  Rules  for 
the  Attainment  and  Communication  of  ufeful 
Knowledge  in  the  Sciences  and  in  common 
Life,  2 Vols.  8vo.  10s. 

X.  PhilofophicalEffayson  various  Subjedts,  5s. 

XI.  Aftronomy  and  Geography,  4s. 

XII.  On  the  Paflions.  nmo.  is.  6d. 

XIII.  Art  of  Reading  and  Writing  Englifh. 

XIV.  Effay  on  Education,  121T10.  2s. 

XV. Pfalms,  large  Print,  3s.fmallerdo.  is.  6d.  * 

XVI.  Elymns,  large  Print,  3s.  fmaller  do. 
is.  6d. 

XVII.  Pfalms,  printed  on  a fine  Writing 
Paper,  on  a new  Letter,  and  in  a Pocket  Volume, 
neatly  bound  2s.  6d.  the  Hymns  in  a uniform 
Size,  2s.  6d. 

XVIII.  Divine  Songs  for  Children,  6d. 

XIX.  Death  and  Heaven,  nmo.  is.  6d. 

XX.  Glory  of  Chriff  as  God-Man.  4s. 

XX  LlJfeful  and  ImportantQueflions  concern- 
ing Jefus  the  Son  ofGod,  freely  propofed,  2s.6d. 

XXII.  The  Pradtical  Works,  3 Vols. 4to.  con- 
taining all  Dr.  Watts's  Divinity  Pieces,  2k  2s. 
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